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In 1895 will e s YEAR OF JU = ILEE, 
ence a retrospective glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 

In establishing this magazine its founder sou ht to present in convenient 
form a history of the world’s progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical Edaanetin re,the best articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, Science, 
Politics, Art, Criticism, in a word, “de omnibus rebus,” including Fiction 
and Poetry. 

The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
high character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
Weeks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 











A.D. 1844. “I have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.” —GzoRGE TICKNoR, A ugus?, 1844. 

A.D. 1869. i Les — , aS racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 
in its first year LFRED B, Street, in Albany / wing Journal, Nov., 1869. 

1892. “ ly the best has ever filled its pages; the best thought, rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of The Living Age.” — THE PRESBYTERIAN, PAtladelphia, 
oming year THE LIV AGE will continue to be 
THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 
iction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the ex< juisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE ! THE Livinc AGE isa Weekly Magazine y-four pages, giving more than 
T hre e and a Qua rter Thousand double column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, form four lar mes, thus presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in 
Quality « and Quanti ty by any other publication in th untry. 

7); . of Sept. 3 12, Says ry LIVING AGE: “Wo well-ordered 
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y such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend 
fulness and double its circulation, the ‘peblidh rs make the following 


pele ag EQUAL TO THE BEST — -R PRESENTED 


intelligent and cultured class of Ame ri an readers. 


ent 


Ofer F $13.00} Kitoaurs Haron ot th cn a i ee Bago 
Oifer No. $15.50} the Wonder Sey ora 9! For $9.00 


MF ‘ ban op { Littell’s Living Age, one year, postpaid - $800) ai. 
Oiter f2 $20.50 j Ridpath’s History of the U.S. 2 i fee 
hus presented of obtaining t 
or descriptive circulars 
free to anyone sending us two new subscribers to 
ion pr I or we will send a set of ‘‘ The 
hree mew subscribers and $24.00. 
“ RIDPATH’ Ss HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,”’ 
PATH, LL.D., autt the YY ~ sry of the World,” etc., has received the emphatic 
educators al f the pre r ‘ Rev. Ci Ww. Bennett, D.D., Professor of 
} ersity, Say * Whether ger y the thoroughness of research, the accuracy of state- 
, or the purity of le, it oc upies a fore 10 lace among ited States Histories.” 
4 SPECIA] DITIO if f this great work ts being } ee e. Send for descriptive circulars. 
“THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD. - 
by Marcius WILLSON, author of ‘‘ Willson’s Historical Series,” “‘ Philosophy of History,” etc., etc., is a description 
of the Scenes, Incider i Events recorded in the Holy Bible, to which 1s added much valuable matter; the whole 
enriched with poetical gems i the best thoughts of Biblical scholars and critics. 
This splet work, richly illustrated after the great masters, is published in two volumes, beautifully printed, on 
the best book paper, and handsomely bound in heavy cloth. Vol. 1., 660 pages. Vol. II., 626 pages. 
The prices etven in the above “Orrers” include postage on Tue Livinc Ace only. The books must be 
sent at the su riber's expense 
THE LiviNG AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
re TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1895, remitting before Jan. 1, will 
be sent gratis the two October issues contai ning a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, evtit/ed PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 pub- 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions. 
Ya The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 
other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. 
NG Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the above named works will be 


sent on application. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE 15 cents each. 
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Arr. L—WHITHER ?—A STUDY OF TENDENCY. 


Tue views presented in this article are the result of much 
reflection and of fair opportunities of observation before I was 
called to my present work. The wider travel and experience 
of a quadrennium in the general superintendency of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church have confirmed them, and made me the 
more ready to give them expression. Nevertheless, I am not 
in the least speaking for my colleagues, nor phrasing any con- 
sensus of episcopal opinion. I know not if any one of the 
bishops would agree with me. 

It is my belief that all the denominations, imported or orig- 
inal, on American soil, are surely undergoing transformation 
and assimilation, and that those which are incapable of either 
have no long or valuable life. 

One of the compelling forces is the influence of our free 
institutions in encouraging and facilitating the business, social, 
and philanthropic intercourse of believers of diverse faiths. 
Opportunities are not few when the Roman hierarchy, for in- 
stance, must make concessions to the national importance of the 
representatives of those great Protestant Churches, of which 
their most kindly description is found in Cardinal Gibbon’s 
designation, “Our separated brethren.” Thus at the recent 
celebration of the opening of the Columbian Exposition one 
Cardinal and an Archbishop of the Roman obedience spoke, 
while a bishop of our own Church offered the prayer. Such a 
fact could hardly be visible in any country possessing a relig- 
ious establishment. 

1—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IX. 
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The absence of privileged classes in our social order is 
another assimilative force. Families may be old, Churches may 
be venerable, but before the law all are equal. This fact tends 
to produce a considerate and broad way of looking at the rights 
of others hardly possible in a land where exclusive privilege 
fosters and dignifies social isolation. The temper of mind 
which can decline public national function through fear of the 
recognition of the sects, leads a starveling life where religion is 
free. One can with difficulty lift his imagination to the plane 
where, in England or on the Continent, it would be possible for 
the prelates of the National Church to condescend to participate 
in such a scene as the opening exercises at Chicago. 

The high Christian character and manifest presence of the 
Spirit in all denominations of believers have compelled recog- 
nition among those who are unable to reconcile their exclusive 
theories with the facts. A chance acquaintance of scientitic 
training and candor, himself a communicant of a Church which 
could not recognize me as a minister, and closely related to one 
of its bishops, once said to me: 


According to my belief I ought to find more and better devel- 
oped fruits of the Spirit and larger success in moral leadership in 
the ministry and laity of my own Church. We claim apostolic 
authority and real presence. But plainly, I see no more, to say 
the least, Christliness of life and apostolic devotion in my own 
Church than in yours. On my theory I cannot account for this. 
I therefore begin to fear that I have not even a presumably true 
working hypothesis, much less the real truth on this point. As a 
scientific man, accustomed to induction from facts, my scientific 
faith as to the churchly character of all believers outruns my his- 
torical limitations. 


It is this which, in my mind, more than anything else, ac- 
counts for the concessions first proposed by the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Anglican Bishops, and adopted and promulgated 
afterward by the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Church of England is no longer the exclusive Church 
of the English people. “Churchmen” are very unwilling to 
permit a religious census of England to be taken, lest this 
painful fact should have larger visibility and advertisement. 
But when the denominational statistics are compared with the 
political census, the truth appears that one half of England is 
“sectarian,” leaving possibly a lesser “half” to the “ Church.” 
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It would require a greater blindness to facts than that which 
ordinarily limits the Churchly vision, to maintain in such a pres- 
ence that the notes of a true Church were only to be seen in 
the Establishment. Nor must the influence of a great group of 
historians, all, I believe, recently dead, but all very much alive in 
English religious thought, be underestimated. Stanley, Light- 
foot, Hatch, and the living Farrar have injected the ferment of a 
broader Churchmanship into the English mind ; and, apart from 
the influence of Canon Liddon, who was far more of a preacher 
than an historian, no recent weighty judgment, other than from 
some of the cathedras of the great bishoprics, holds the tide of 
brotherhood in check. While in this country the numerical sig- 
nificance of Anglicanism as expressed by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is not great, its social power and historical and actual 
preeminence in New York city make it, in the line indicated, 
a worthy object of study. While the old Low Churchman can 
hardly be found with a microscope out of Virginia or Maryland— 
while some of the recent legislation of that Church has looked 
to greater exclusiveness, as notably in the result of the Boggs 
and Stubbs attack on the younger Tyng—while it has always 
reflected English tendency a generation late—yet, much to the 
disgust of the Seymours and Graftons, breadth is surely dis- 
placing narrowness. That Phillips Brooks should have been 
confirmed as a bishop of that Church is ample proof that the 
confirming authority recognized, unwillingly, it may be, the 
great strength of the broader fellowship existing in that Church 
despite the canons, and dared not resist it. It may be that it re- 
quires a lifetime in the atmosphere of that Church to compre- 
hend its spirit. But though near enough to it in family rela- 
tionship to look over the fence which they have built between 
us, and to recognize the flavor of the food on which it grows, I 
have never been able to understand how Bishop Potter of New 
York, whom all men honor for learning, pulpit power, high 
character, and all the qualities of leadership, could say, as he 
did, at the consecration of Bishop Brooks, “there is room in 
the Church for both theories ”’—that is, for both historical and 
non-historical apostolic succession. There is small room in 
nature for contradictions in truth. 

Turning now to the Presbyterian Churches, the movement 
therein is certainly toward breadth. Never having denied the 
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Christian character of non-Presbyterian believers, it has had lit- 
tle to learn in that direction. So far as it has been exclusive 
it has been so from a love and reverence for what it believed to 
be truth. It has been the mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in every land to uphold the sovereignty of God. From that 
premise it has deduced all that rockribbed and ironbound theol- 
ogy which has oppressed her conscience and fettered her heart. 
In every land and under every name she resented the Armin- 
ian Scheme of doctrine as unworthy the sovereign majesty of 
the Most High. “God wills it,’ has been her ery, as it was of 
the Crusaders. Yet notwithstanding the utter failure of any 
man to break Calvin’s logical chain, the world turns from his 
creed, first in aversion and then in terror, that so inerédible a 
God could have ever commanded the love or reverence of 
holy men. No unsophisticated mind, no keen sense of honor, 
no tine sense of justice, could ever have held a race responsible 
for what it could not help, or thought it honored God by hold- 
ing that he elected some to be saved and left others to be damned 
of his own good will or pleasure, “ to show his wrath and make 
his power known.” No one other than one limited by tremen- 
dous domestic and ecclesiastical pressure, and utterly without 
knowledge of devoutness and sincerity among all nations, and 
blinded to many passages of Scripture, could ever have turned 
the whole heathen world into hell or believed in the damnation 
of infants. It is, as the shadows of the years fall on me, one 
of the most pathetic pictures of my own memory that I can 


recall my white-haired grandmother weeping silent tears which 


sorely puzzled my boyish sympathy, and which found explana- 
tion only by much entreaty ; “I am weeping because I do not 
know whether my two boy babies who died are saved or not!” 

Nowhere, except in the South, where provincial immobility 
has affected theological thought, can one hear the old Calvinism 
defended. The controversy in New York is only a part of the 
evidence of unrest. The revision of the creed has stopped 
halfway, but only as a temporary halting-place to get breath for 
further revision. [rrevocably one halfour Presbyterian brethren 
have erossed the boundary which has so long separated them 
from us, and the next half, knowing they must come, but delay 
the plunge, it may be, in the interest of peace. 

It is the habit of certain New England minds, long secure in 
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the literary and educational leadership of the country, to hail as 
new discoveries that which, however old, they themselves per- 
ceive for the first time. The present bigotry of the New Eng- 
land mind, if it exists at all, is not the bigotry of perseeution, 
but the bigotry of indifference. This indifference is not felt 
toward the rationalistic teachers of Germany, nor the scholar- 
ship of England, but toward ideas which do not reach them 
through the prescribed channels of New England information. 
These must be, first, the German schools, then the English 
exegetes, then the theological seminaries of Yale and Andover, 
then the more “advanced” Presbyterian scholars of America. 
Last of all are they able to recognize the existence of theological 
truth in what they unite with our Protestant Episcopal brethren 
in calling the non-historical Churches. Those familiar with Ger- 
man teaching find only an echo of continental learning in the 
recent publications of the new theologians of the Congregational 
Church. The echo takes tone from the atmosphere in which it 
is heard, but the voice which originates it has the German burr. 
I fear, judging by the utterances of my old acquaintance, Presi- 
dent Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, and of Dr. Dale, 
in the English Congregational Coungl, that our brethren of 
that order have reached in another way, and for their own body, 
that conviction of superiority consoling to all “ churchmen,” that 
the Congregational system and atmosphere are not adapted to 
the common people. They are for the thinkers and the scholarly. 
I reeall but one Congregational writer of eminence who seems to 
know that statements of doctrine existed in another communion 
which form the only defensible phrasing of orthodox Protestant 
Christianity. Professor Phelps, long gone to his reward, did see 
that the theology of Methodism was the Protestant theological 
bulwark of the future. Long in close proximity to some of the 
great literary, educational, and theological centers of the Congre- 
gational Church, in frequent attendance upon her councils and 
installations, possessing some well-beloved friends in her min- 
istry, and meeting in general clerical associations with some 
of her most eminent teachers, from Horace Bushnell to T. T. 
Munger and Newman Smythe, nothing has been the source of 
such perennial surprise as the éclat of novelty given to views and 
methods in these places and by this school which were as old 
as ny memory of life and of my father. I could never under- 
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stand this until I perceived the habit of mind noted above. 
That no good thing can come, theologically or intellectually, out 
of Methodism, is a semiconscious but dominant axiom. Of 
the mighty controversies of Toplady and Fletcher, of Wesley 
and the army which beset him, I have found them mostly 
uninformed, or, if informed, as one might be of a fact whose 
signiticance was of curious rather than important interest. Yet 
who among us does not know that there is hardly a truth or 
semitruth advanced in new theology but may be found defined, 
located, and adjusted a hundred years since by Fletcher, and 
especially by Wesley. Just as our Protestant Episcopal brethren 
are ignorant of the fact that Wesley’s Prayer Book for the Peo- 
ple called Methodists anticipated nearly all their amendments 
and enrichments ; just as his Testament prophecies the Revised 
Version; just as Dean Stanley, by reason of the churchly atmos- 
phere in which he lived, did not know, until Bishop Simpson 
proved it in the pulpit of St. Paul’s, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church more nearly represents the mind of John Wesley as 
respects church organization than that of the Wesleyans in Eng- 
land, organized as they were under the legal predominance of 
thé Establishment; so our Congregational brethren seem not 
to know that Methodism avoids the necessity of a second pro- 
bation and a new theodicy by teaching that it is impossible for 
God to permit a man to suffer hereafter from an inadequate or 
unjust probation. Beginning with the premise that the Judge 
of all the earth must do right—that the only limitations of the 
Holy One are in the necessities of his own perfection of love and 
justice— Methodism has believed, sung, and preached the Gospel 
to all men as the gift of the Father of all men, and in the faith 
that when the Holy Spirit, given to all men, enabled souls to 
apprehend the essential Christ, the Just One would not con- 
demn them for providential ignorance of the historical Messiah. 

It is evident, however, in several States that the Churches 


pereeive our truth and value its expositors. Few of our minis- 
ters in New England who have education and firm position 
among us have been without opportunity to enter their minis- 


try. A goodly number have accepted calls and are doing well 
in their new fields. Teaching power depends on certainty. 
Methodists have always had and still have something definite 
to teach. The doctrinal steadiness of Methodism is a marvel 
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to those who do not know its cause. Ascribed to the lack of 
education in our ministry, it has a widely different source. 
Men of the broadest opportunities, who.do not surrender all 
distinctively Christian belief and become Unitarians, find it im- 
possible to express their faith in more satisfactory terms nan 
those of our fathers. Their feeling is, that if the supernatural 
element is to remain, this is the most rational expression of a 
supernatural and divine redemption in its extent, quality, and 
effect. To change this is to abandon faith; and as the spirit of 
our Church is to keep men in close contact with souls, they find 
the doctrine verified by experience of its power. Hence, with 
nothing to omit, defend, or explain away, they imperturbably 
yet sympathetically observe the movement about them. What 
I wish, however, for the purposes of this paper to emphasize 
is, that doctrinal unity is near at hand in respect of the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and Methodist Churches. Our min- 
isters and people who have gone find themselves at home, be- 
cause no change of faith is asked for either in pulpit or pew. 

With the exception of sacramental grace we are one in doc- 
trine with the Protestant Episcopal Church, however widely 
separated in clientage and spirit. The divisive line is only, doc- 
trinally, in apostolic succession and its corollaries. Let us in- 
terpret “ the historical episcopate locally adapted,” and there is 
no barrier of doctrine or practice which need keep us apart a 
year. All the rest is ritual, within the liberty of the individual 
church or teaching, not settled or defined by authority. Yet a 
whole wide world separates us if, by the historical episcopate, 
that Judaistie survival under another form of bishop and priest 
in tactual succession from the apostles is meant. Maintaining 
the ancient office and the ancient orders, the ancient nomencla- 
ture and the ancient ritual, we hold out a brother’s hand to 
The Churchman and The Independent alike. The ancient 
things are dear and venerable, but not of the essence of faith 
nor of the primal deposit of truth. 

There is less visible sign in America of coming unity with 
other Christians on the part of the Baptists than of any of the 
other great religious bodies. Possessing but one racson d'etre 
they must emphasize it, or their candlestick is removed. It is 
surely an interesting study to inquire as to the closer com- 
munion and greater segregation of the Baptist Churches from 
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other Christians in America than in England. How has it 
happened that the Strict has stamped his views on American 
Baptist life more than the Open? Separated from the Con- 
gregationalists only by immersion, or, as they prefer to call it, 


believer's baptism and close communion, they lead a life of 
isolation only surpassed among Protestants by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; yet they have not escaped the wave of fra- 
ternal feeling nor the yearning after unity. The departure of 
several of their more eminent ministers to communions where 
immersion has less emphasis—their participation in union revi- 
val services—their intercourse with other Churches through 
the societies of Christian Endeavor and the like, are signs 
that the solvent of denominational fixedness is already at work 
among them. 

Turning now to influences which have affected all Churches, 
I note as among the most prominent the fact indicated by 
Providence as beyond doubt, that strong Churches shall grow 
up not about strong systems but about strong men. Not even 
the Roman communion can escape this. The irremovable rec- 
tor has become a power even in a Roman diocese. We see Ro- 
man congregations resisting the removal from his altar of a 
strong and welcome priest even though the power of his dioce- 
san is beyond question. Presbyterianism is strongest in New 
York around Dr. Hall, Dr. Parkhurst, and Dr. Paxton. It is 
doubtful if presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies could 
sever these ties if they tried. So in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, apart from Trinity Parish in New York, where the 
influence of colonial endowments is overwhelming, strong 
churches grow around strong men, as, for example, the 
stronger St. Thomas’s and St. George’s of to-day. While Wil- 
liam M. Taylor was himself, the Broadway Tabernacle was a 
fountain of pure teaching and manly Christianity. Dr. McAr- 
thur furnishes a stronghold for the Baptist faith by being him- 
self strong. Dr. Storrs, in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, well renews at seventy the strength of his church, though 
years have left him few of his early lay coadjutors. The 
unique personality and gifts of Dr. Talmage keep about him a 
magnetized but not hypnotized multitude. Dr. Abbott, in 
Plymouth pulpit, gathers his own clientage, but the congrega- 
tion shows the loss of Mr. Beecher. It is so in every city. 
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The man, and not the system, is master. Phillips Brooks was 
greater than his church in Trinity, Boston. Dearly loving 
and highly honoring our own Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
ought we not to ask, in view of these facts, whether much of 
our tenuity in the great cities is not due to the rapidly fading 
remnant of an itineracy of which we have had little, practically, 
since the abandonment of the old cireuit system? Have we not 
sacrificed the man to the system, and so have we not been 
fighting against the providence of God ? 

Inote, secondly, the manifest tendency toward a greater par- 
ticipation on the part of «he people in the exercise of public 
worship. Against all protests, fears, and hysterics the ritual in 
some form has come to stay. In our own, in every non-ritu- 
alistic Church, the opportunities of participation in the service 
have multiplied until we have reached here and there the other 
extreme, and have made a good, strong sermon almost impos- 
sible, except one has a Niagara current of forceful speech. 
Responsive readings, chants, trisagions, processionals are abun- 
dantly known in Methodist and other Churches. There is a dis- 
tinet tendency toward unity in and around the Anglican prayer 
book. This tendency, which is observed with delight by all 
Anglicans, does not mean all they think. If it means more con- 
sideration fora liturgy and for liturgical Churches it means also 
less preeminence for thém in liturgical particulars, and less re- 
sort to them for release from the erudities of extemporaneous 
worship. The preacher who reaches the masses must paint pic- 
tures. The scenic and the formal havea certain place in public 
worship. It was our own theologian, Richard Watson, who 
maintained that the best service is a mixed service, combining 
freedom and liturgy. Accustomed to a ritual for all the special 
services of the Church, and having various rituals in many 
Churches, developed from the fancy and ingenuity of pastors 
and Sunday school superintendents, often bringing Scripture 
to interpretations unnatural and strange by inapt and hurried 
hands, it is no wonder that some, even in our own communion, 
begin to ask whether liberty shall not be given to churches who 
prefer it to use the prayer book of the days of Asbury. 

Whatever opinion may be held concerning the permanent 
value of Mr. Moody’s work, or of the truth of the pre-millennial 
theories believed to be the inspiration of his later career, it can- 
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not be doubted that he has done more to bring the Churches into 
cooperative and fraternal relations than any other living man. 
tequiring in his earlier career the help of all ministers, the 
contributions of all to his tabernacles and choirs, he furnished a 
common meeting-ground, a highly illustrative example of the 
value of lay labor, a convincing and fascinating proof of the 
power of the chorus in song and of the refrain inhymns, and a 
hymnary and psalmody so catching that it has become a univer- 
sal liturgy. If I mistake not I have heard Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns during mid-day mission services in Trinity Church, New 
York! and I have surely heard “ Hold the Fort ” in Japan, 
Corea, and China. The value of the refrain and of Jay labor 
and of personal contact with the inquirer were no new revelations 
to Methodists. We have probably been less benefited by his 
labors on this account than any other considerable Church. But 
the fact remains, that the praise services of all denominations 
spring from this liturgy of his installation, and that greater 


be 
} 


interdenominational sympathy has resulted. 

Again I eall attention to the fact that revival methods, long 
the despised possession of Methodists chiefly, have in various 
forms penetrated and possessed all communions, even the most 
sacerdotal. Whether called missions, revival or evangelistic 
services, the aim is the same—to stir the believer to renewed 
consecration and the impenitent to penitence and faith. 
Adapted to the genius of each Church, they are now permanent 
parts of all ecclesiastical methods. The result has been amaz- 
ing in several Churches. More than any other has the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church benefited by the change. Not yet 
commanding in rural districts, she even there shows the true 
missionary spirit. In the large cities, however, by recognizing 
the fact that the largest missionary work can no longer be done 


by one man alone, she has multiplied men and foundations, 
and is rapidly becoming a leader in the field instead of a regi- 
ment ina fort. And this brings me to note that the Churches 


are coming to understand the larger gospel of benevolent work 
as an adjunct of the preaching the word, nay, as one form of 
preaching the word. It is not many years since practical phi- 
lanthropy, as expressed in mission and hospital foundations, 
was rare outside the Roman Church. No fear of popery, no 
dread of undue imitation of Roman methods has prevented 
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the springing up of forms of benevolence so searching, so varied, 
and so constant, that few forms of want or suffering are without 
free and prompt methods of relief. But the most astonishing 
change is in the setting apart of godly women, by various forms 
of consecration and in various protective garbs, to tle minis- 
try of the body as well as the soul, thus opening to the larger 
portion of the Church fitting and welcome fields of labor. 

I take all these facts to be an expression of Christian unity, 
and a prophecy of it. When love is born bigotry dies. Rome 
has had a powerful argument against Protestantism in the 
coldness of our services and in the relegation of the duties of 
benevolence to secular authorities. The town poorhouse is 
chiefly a Protestant creation. The city hospital, in which the 
brutal and drunken nurse was so long a frequent figure, was 
never a credit to a nation of Christians. To the growing senti- 
ment that good deeds must crown true faith as the flower crowns 
the leaf, and to the truth that loving sympathy with the fallen 
ean alone lift them again, is due the Homes for the Friendless, 
for the Magdalen, for the Aged and Indigent, for Castaways, 
for all those conditions of sorrowing humanity which seem to 
multiply as our civilization increasingly complicates itself. 

In the presence, then, of these tendencies we may see evolv- 
ing the Chureh of the Future. That it will be wholly like any 
one now existing I cannot believe. Assimilation is evidently 
God’s order. It comes from our freedom of movement, life, 
and competition. The most assuming must be humbled, the 
most independent must be organized. This must happen 
whether they like it or not; plan it or not. Sacerdotalism can- 
not permanently survive the proofs of priesthood in the indi- 
vidual believer. Social forees and endowments may give it 
vogue among the few; but the masses will first doubt it, then 
deny it, then, perceiving that it is the foe of unity, throttle it. 
The solidarity of the Church must prepare the way for the soli- 
darity of the nations. There is no more chance for the victory 
of a divine right Church than there is for the universal empire 
of a divine right king. This last has all he can do to sit quietly 
on his throne, and even his simulacrum, the constitutional mon- 
arch, is yielding his seat to the majesty of the people. A more 
preposterous hope I know not than that which looks for Chris- 
tian unity through agencies which survive only through fear of 
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excommunication. Rome, by erecting an infallible pope, has 
prepared the agency by which her pretensions will yet be de- 
stroyed. I have no hope that she will ever be wholly reformed 
from without. The process will be this : education, contact with 
other Christians, the death of superstition by science, the mani- 
fest Christian character and work of her “ separated brethren,” 
the concessions made by the central authority to national 
Churches for the maintenance of her visible unity, nay, the Spirit 
ot God himself, not wholly driven away or crushed out by the 
uninspired additions to doctrine and order, will one day develop 
a pope who will be the Hildebrand of reform instead of reaction, 
and he, unliampered by councils, which were dismissed forever 
by Pius IX for a vastly different reason, will ex-cathedra de- 
clare those reforms which will open the way for a reunited 
Christendom. We may, we must, until then do our work as 
the several army corps of the Lord’s army ; some heavily laden 
and strictly drilled, and others in light marching order ; some in 
compact columns, some as free lancers ; some with a rich and in- 
herited commissary, some living on the enemy’s resources ; some 
with numerous bands and elaborate drum corps, others with 
only a bugle andawar cry. It is enough for to-day if we have 
the same aim, the same commander, and the same spirit. The 
first two we have already, the last one is not yet with us. A 
victory over another body of Christians, which is really working 
for Christ, though in imperfect and halting ways, is no true 
victory. Tis day is not coming through pettiness, bigotry, and 
greater joy over a pervert than a convert. Changes and inter- 
changes will go on. The departure of a dissident may give 


greater power to those remaining who assent. The vast depar- 
ture from Rome of Luther’s time is stronger to-day than ever. 


The Protestant nations are clearly the nations of the future. The 
English tongue has the right of way in the coming centuries. 
Rome abides only as she abandons the Inquisition, accepts the 
science which is her lethal draught, allies herself to republics, 
and ceases to be the moral foundation of kings. How ean she 
maintain the terrors and the powers of her hierarchy when the 
political institutions which were their inspiration die through 
the contempt and hate of men? The truth, the beauty, the 
rightly venerable, the saintly, the Christlike will abide. Her 
methods of work and worship, when not hindrances to the de- 
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vout heart, and when helpful to morals, will endure and become 
part of the universal Christian heritage. That process is going 
onnow.  Itis visible to all who will look. In some moods Chris- 
tians will seek exaltation of mind and heart through elaborate 
ritual, in others their cry will be for solitude, as of the heron in 
the wilderness. Rome herself is seen at her best in America. 
She has lost the people in Italy, and the men everywhere, except 
that when moribund they give comfort to friends by accepting 
extreme unction. No processions in Columbian celebrations 
having more of a national than ecclesiastical character and elan 
ean blind us to the fact that Rome cannot hold men Roman 
where religion and education are free. If she holds them it is 
by ceasing to be Roman and beginning to be Catholic. That 
beginning will be the beginning of the day of the Lord. 

As I look over the field and seek candor and charity at the 
Master’s feet, I rejoice that we have so little to undo, so little 
to abandon, so little to learn of the truth, while I mourn 
we are so far beneath our privilege in breadth of view 
and depth of Christian experience. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is dear to me, not alone because she is the 
Church of my fathers, the Church of my toil, the Church 
which has honored me with her chief office. In our self- 
deceptions, from which we shall be free only in the white light 
of the eternal throne, it may be that my joy in her service and 
my toil for her growth spring from habit and from the compla- 
ceney of honorable position. But it does not seem so as I 
write these words. After opening my heart to God as best I can, 
I say it is not so; I honor her because she has never had to 
change her doctrine, to conceal her teachings, or to abandon her 
methods. She has seen all these victories in other Protestant 
Churches, and they are yet moving on to conquest. She his 
never had to learn to give room in God’s kingdom, nor sulkily 
to yield place to others as if unwarranted intruders. She has al- 
ways had her hand of welcome out to all who love Christ. Her 
whole governmental fabric, though of the ancient Church in 
terms and in authority, rests upon Christian expediency, and 
could be dropped at the Master’s bidding if his day could be 
hastened thereby. Always below her ideal in practice and in 
learning, she has held the banner of holiness high because the 
Lord commanded ; and beginning her work in a university has 
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passed her people, converted at her altars, on to her schools, her 
colleges and universities, and dares to plan to-day at the capital 
of the nation the most modern and the greatest of American 
schools of learning. I honor her for her sympathy with: all re- 
forms, for the certainty of her place in the crusade against 
strong drink, for her loyalty to our republic, her insistance that 
the black man may kneel at her altars and sit in her highest 
council if he will. I venerate her as the great American tutor 
in Christ’s school of evangelists, I rest in the doctrinal calm of 
her communion, even while [ expect to wear out in her exac- 
tions of labor. 

But all this shall not blind me to the good and the holy in all 
communions, nor to the faultyin my own. With all Ze Deums 
for Christian progress she can join, and the wail of the De Pro- 
Jundis is strengthened by her voice. She needs more learning, 
breadth, greater moral intensity, greater esprit de corps, greater 
steadiness and fullness of religious life, greater care in the 
selection of her ministry, greater provision and activity in mis- 
sionary work, greater consecration of her wealth to the service 
of man for Christ’s sake, greater willingness among her minis- 
ters to endure hardship as good soldiers. But she is brave, 
strong, true, and loving. God is with her, and her tendency is 
toward him. 

There is a majestic calm in her onward march. She does not 
stop to plead with the stragglers from her fold, but replaces 
them with her revival forces without lessening her pace. She 
is weak only in the number of her authors, and timid in the 
discussion of great matters in the periodicals. Yet in Dr. Bowne 
of Boston she has the most eminent of living American philo- 


sophers; in Professor Winchester, the greatest American mas- 
ter of English literature; and in Professor Moore of Chicago, 
but just from Evanston, the most brilliant American mathema- 


tician. She has place, work, and honor for her loyal sons. In 
the Chureh of the future she will be a mighty factor. 


Naw. fovluett 











The Gospel in Nature. 


Arr. I.—THE GOSPEL IN NATURE. 


“ Anp God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” Such is the judgment passed by the Scripture 
upon the work of God’s hands when completed. Not only was 
each thing good in itself, but the relations the different depart- 
ments of nature sustained to each other were also “ very good.” | 
Man, created in the moral likeness and image of his Maker, 
stood at the head of earthly creatures, and constituted the 
crowning glory of nature. 

The world of matter displayed its phenomena in the physical 
forces and laws of the universe; the vital world, in the mani- 
fold kinds and forms of plants and animals; and the intellectual, 
spiritual, and moral departments of nature appeared in man. 
His free agency, and consequently his moral responsibility, is 
clearly manifest in the fact that he was placed under a law hav- 
ing precepts and penalties. The conspicuous and overshadow- 
ing element of man’s being was his moral accountability to the 
supreme Governor of the world for his conduct, even for his 
thoughts and purposes. Not only in man’s being was incor- 
porated the moral and spiritual part of the constitution and 
laws of nature, but this was so related to other parts that 
creation asa whole formed a unit, and a disturbance in any one 
of the three departments affected disastrously the whole. 

The expression, “ very good,” means finished, full, complete. 
Earth was, then, intended to be to man not only a place of 
abode and a school for intellectual development, but a sanctuary 
of worship. It was designed to afford not only food for his 
body, but a realm of ideas for his mind, and inspiration to 
obedience and devotion to his Maker. God was to be seen not 
by physical vision, but by an intellectual and moral percep- 
tion of his being and attributes as manifested in the marvelous 
works of his hands. This is the order of nature. What could 
we know of the honeybee were it not for the mathematical and 
mechanical skill it manifests in the nectar stored in the comb it 
builds to receive it; or of the beaver, except we examine its 
subterranean chambers and the dam it builds to obstruct the 
flow of streams; or of a spider, were it not for the web it 
spins and weaves into a palace suited to its accommodation / 
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In these facts we see a principle and a divine arrangement 
which pervades all nature. It is, in fact, the Creator’s method 
of procedure in the relation he sustains to his intelligent crea- 
tures. The works of nature, as a whole, are eminently a mani- 
festation of infinite power and wisdom ; and such intelligences as 
were capable of reading and interpreting them, whether angels 
or men, would need no other revelation. We hold that such 
was the clearness of man’s spiritual vision when created that he 
could as quickly and devoutly apprehend his Creator in his 
works as, after the incarnation, he could see him in Christ, or 
as a mechanie can see his brother mechanic in the structure of 
an engine. The place the tree of life occupied in the ritual of 
the original temple of nature we may not fully comprehend, 
but we know it was central and effective in the primitive form 
of worship. It is probable that Solomon’s temple on the day of 
its dedication, and Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, did not 

nda mightier inspiration to duty and worship than did nature 

‘sneh elements as were within and without men, when first 
‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” The difference between the religion of 
nature as it existed then and exists now is not so much because 
of changes in the physical and vital worlds as in its spiritual 
and moral department as a resuit of man’s transgression. If 
nature, when constructed, were fitted up to be God’s first temple 
of worship, as well as a dwelling-place for man, it must still be 
rich in its primitive facts, laws, wisdom, and moral elements, 
unless with the fall of man all nature at the same time fell 
back into unintelligible chaos. This calamity we know did not 
befall it, for in the material and vital departments individuality, 
unity, and law still hold undisputed sway. 

We should constantly bear in mind that the universe consists 
of the Creator and created beings and things; of the supernat- 
ural and the natural; and that man constitutes now, as in the 
beginning, the mental and spiritual part of nature. <A class of 
phenomena may be regarded as secondary products—products 
of the natural or of the supernatural. The honeycomb and 
the acorn are products of the supernatural; "the watch and 
the engine of the natural. We see in these facts that both the 


natural and supernatural are still productive, and that their 


works are manifold; yet even down to the tiniest work, as the 
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spinning of a hair, the distinction between them is preserved. 
The conspicuous fact must ever be kept before us as a head- 
light that man, as a part of nature, not only constitutes its 
moral department, but sustains important relations to other de- 
partments. Our conception of the universe is, God on the one 
side and all things else on the other. 

It may be accepted as a truism that fullness, unity, complete- 
ness, and harmony must pervade the work of an almighty and 
infinitely wise Creator. The absence of these elements of per- 
fection, in either the Bible or nature, would be sufficient to 
Vitiate any claim it might set up to be of divine origin. It must 
also be true that if both the system of nature and the scheme 
of Christianity have come from God, the latest one in point of 
time must be, in its teachings, a second edition of the first. 
The things created will forever present to the intelligent ob- 
server a thought side, which must proclaim the wisdom and 
purpose of the Creator. The world is not merely an aggrega- 
tion of different kinds of matter into masses, subject to the 
accidents of motion and change, but rather on every atom, as on 
a tablet of stone, is written law, order, and purpose, as subjects 
of human study and interpretation. 

Nature and Christianity have been unwisely pitted against 
each other, as if they were irreconcilable antagonists. What 
St. Paul says of the natural man, as the opposite of the spiritual 
man, has mistakenly been applied to all mundane things. Ina 
real or professional vindication of nature and its claims to ex- 
cellency philosophers have intensified this supposed conflict into 
a profitless warfare. Both skeptics and Christians have talked 
and written as if it were a conceded fact that science and re- 
ligion were naturally destructive of each other, giving employ- 
ment to a third class, who have attempted a reconciliation. If 
the depraved nature of man is regarded as a part of nature 
there is a conflict, and there ought to be. But the fact is, sin 
is a perversion of nature, and no part of the original constitu- 
tion of things. No fact of human history is more undeniable 
than that man, as we know him, is degenerate ; that the degrees 
of his deterioration take in a wide range; but that his ruin can 
be arrested and the fallen creature started upward on a career 
of moral improvement. Hence we should not be surprised if a 
being whose spiritual nature has been eradicated and replaced 
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by sin and a beclouded mind should be at variance with his 
environments in a world that is “very good.” A gambler is in 
harmony with the card table, a drunkard with the saloon, and 
we ought to expect that such instances of depravity will tind 
this a world of wretchedness. It ought so to be; such a con- 
dition of things is becoming, and indicates that the world is 
ruled by a righteous Governor. If honor, power, wisdom, and 
felicity adorned the character of profligate and morally worth- 
less persons, the fact would strike the intelligent observer as 
something monstrous in the extreme. It is better, more suit- 
able to what our notions of government should be, for us to see 
moral degradation attended by misery. It is the spiritual, the 
intelligent, and the morally elevated character that breathes in 
this world the air of serenity and wears the crown of glory. 
When God pronounced this world “very, good,” man ex- 
isted, but he had not then defiled himself with sin. The spirit- 
ual element, as the controlling power of the life he lived, ad- 
justed his relation to his Creator, to his environments, and to 
other created intelligences. Such was the clearness of his spirit- 
ual vision, undimmed at the time by sin, that first of all in the 
world around him he apprehended a God revealed. “For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.” Thus Paul clearly teaches 
that what may be known of God was manifest to them, for 
God had showed it unto them. The works of creation should 
be regarded as a revelation of the Creator himself to beings 
endowed with such spiritual discernment as enabled them prop- 
erly to read and interpret their meaning. It was in this spirit 
that David sang, “ The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” Though 


they have no speech nor language, without these their voice is 
heard. Their direction (to holy living) has “ gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 

The entrance of sin into the world, with its attendant train of 
evils, moral and physical, was a breach of the constitution and 
laws of nature as established by the Creator in the beginning. 
The possibility of sin was a necessity. Sin and evil could have 


gained an entrance into the world in but one way—the volun- 
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tary transgression of some intelligence left free to do either 
right or wrong, and choosing the wrong. Such must have been 
the origin of moral evil, for it could have had no other. Man, 
a sovereign, with a limited dominion and under a supreme 
sovereign, broke the law of allegiance to this higher power, 
and, as a consequence, plunged into sin; the results were spirit- 
ual blindness and death. We affirm that the possibility of sin 
was a necessity, for an act of virtue implies the possibility of 
the opposite. An upright life, if forced, could not possess the 
quality of virtue; and in creation God intended man should be 
a being who by determining to do right might be virtuous. As 
the story of paradise philosophically explains the entrance of 
sin into this world, it, or some other like it, must be true. 

The great event of the world’s history since the creation of 
man was the coming of Christ. The relation Christ sustained 
to nature is by St. ‘Paul expressed as follows: “For by him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things were er ated by him, and 
for him.” When the “ Word was made flesh,” he came as the 
“repairer of the breach” sin had made in nature, and to this 
end he took the “government” of the wrecked and ruined 
world “upon his shoulders.” He commenced his mission by 
giving proof of independence of nature and of lis power over 


it. The ground, the trees, the fish in the sea, winds, waves, life 
and death were alike subject to his command. But in impor- 
tance above everything else he had power to forgivesins. “ In 
him ” was the spiritual “life” man had lost, and when restored 
to him it was his “light.” Thus it became apparent that he 
who came to be the “ repairer of the breach” in the constitution 
of nature was abundantly adequate to the task he had under- 
taken. If nature felt the shock of man’s transgression, it felt 
also the inspiration of the Messiah’s coming. He took, in the 
original constitution of things, for the purpose of repairing it, 
the place which man, in consequence of sin, had vacated. 

But in a preeminent degree was Christ invested with the 
vital, spiritual, and moral elements of the original constitution 
of things. In this respect nature had suffered most, and to 
“repair this breach,” and along this line to “restore the old 
paths ” he travailed “in the greatness of his strength.” 
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Christ’s life and works in their relation to man must be for- 
ever of supreme importance, but to understand them fully man’s 
relation to other departments of nature must also be consid- 
ered. He was not made to exist isolated and alone; he is but 
an item in a vast universe, yet he stands most securely when 
supported by inspiring environments. Man’s place in nature, 
as a part of it, is at the head. His intellectual and moral en- 
dowments give him this high distinction. He can hold his post 
of honor only by filling out the full measure of his vast respon- 
sibilities. This place, which he had forfeited by disobedience, 
is now held by Christ in his behalf, and every man is made to 
feel more or less the drawing of the Redeemer’s power, the up- 
lift of his mighty character, divine and human. 

Man’s environments and associations have much to do in the 
development of both body and mind. The island of Terra del 
Fuego could never give the world a Socrates, a Shakespeare, 
ora Gladstone. Between such an inhospitable earth and sky 
humanity can scarcely maintain an existence. If we would 
make nian better we must improve the world he lives in. The 
weights that crush mind and body must be removed, and their 
place supplied with whatever gives nourishment and strength 
to the one, and love, hope, and activity to the other. Could the 
Fuegians, the Eskimo, and other tribes be persuaded to leave 
the ice and snows of their wretched lands, their removal to 
some hospitable climate would be commendable missionary 
work. By caring for their bodies their souls might in time be 
reached. As a rule, the conditions of the individual, of society, 
and of nations have a mighty influence upon character. 

It is important, then, that we see Christ not qnly in the 
sanctuary and in his relations to us personally, but as occupy- 
ing in nature the place we have forfeited by transgression. 
When he shall be recognized as the ‘Good Shepherd,” as 
the “ True Vine,” as “the Rose of Sharon,” and as “ the Lily 
of the Valley” nature will reappear in its primitive beauty. 
In Isaiah xxxv we see not only the bold flights of an inspired 
prophet but a candid expression of human experience, result- 
ing from a spiritual apprehension of Christ in nature. Chris- 
tian people in all ages, especially new-born souls, have often, in 
hours of spiritual elevation, experienced the presence of Christ 
in material and vital nature as herein described. 
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If, then, nature is the product of divine thought in its in- 
tellectual and moral aspects, its teachings should blend with 
Christianity, and be duplicated wherever they occupy the same 
ground. As the first or original system was “very good,” if 
the second came from the same source it must be a reproduc- 
tion of it, or a second edition, only in another form. As the 
first was adapted to the condition of sinless beings the second 
is suited to the wants of the fallen and spiritually dead. The 
object of both is the perfection of man and the completeness of 
created nature. Though man is but one element in the system, 
yet the place assigned him is so vast that his lapse has dis- 
turbed the whole. 

If, then, we shall still be able to read on the broken tablets of 
nature the fundamental elements of Christianity, the conclusion 
will be irresistible that if the one is of divine origin so the 
other must also be. In that case no standing ground whatever 
can be found for any form of infidelity. If nature is Christian 
man must be Christian also, or he is a perversion of nature ; 
and do not the facts of experience and observation demonstrate 
that the nearer man approximates the character of his high 
yet humble Exemplar the more perfectly he fills his place in 
the scheme and order of nature? Nature and Christianity, 
with equal emphasis, teach that virtue is the keystone of the 
arch of the constitution of the universe, and that with its removal 
civil, social, and political anarchy and wretchedness will prevail. 

It will be well to examine this subject in the light shed upon 
it by the great Teacher. During his ministry Christ made but 
little use of the Old Testament Scriptures—barely enough to 
give to them the sanction of his authority. He recognized the 
teachings of Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms, as the word 
of the Lord to the people; but some of their sayings he abro- 
gated and others greatly modified. The most important quota- 
tions referred to himself, and these were used to convince the 
Jews that he was the long-expected Messiah. In no case does 
he draw from them the basal element of the kingdom he came 
to establish. He taught as one having authority—as having 
original knowledge of the whole empire of truth. 

But if Christ gave scant attention to the sacred writings of 
the Jews he never lost sight of the truth contained in the 
realm of nature. To primitive nature he manifested the utmost 
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respect, and expressed indignation only at sin. He used clay as 
an ointment for the opening of the eyes of the blind, and pointed 
to the lily of the field as an instance of glory surpassing all that 
in which Solomon was arrayed. As an illustration of the ever 
watchful eye of Providence he refers to the care and fidelity 
with which the fowls of the air are fed; “ They sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” As an illustration of the unity of the human 
family, and of the brotherly kindness that should prevail among 
them, he refers to the goodness of the heavenly Father, who 
“maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust.” In discriminating 
between the good and the bad, he points to the good tree that 
bringeth forth good fruit, and to the bad tree that bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 

On one occasion it seems that Christ’s disciples referred to 
an approaching harvest ; at the same moment Christ saw some- 
thing deeper and more important. Looking out over the inter- 
ested crowd of people before him he said: “ Say not ye, There 
are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? behold, I say 
unto you, lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest.” How vastly keener and deeper 
was Christ’s spiritual vision than that of his disciples! When 
they saw only the earthly, he, in the one broad field of nature, 
saw the spiritual and the heavenly, and he would fix attention 
upon the more important fact. Another parallel case, that of the 
vine and its branches, still further elaborates this point. With 
this as his text Christ delivered a discourse of great beauty 
and of the most practical utility. He saw in the constitution 
and course of nature, man being included therein, the elements 
of the kingdom he came to establish. He labored to fix the 


attention upon the coming of his kingdom as follows: “ He 
answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye say, It will 
be fair weather: for the sky is red. And in the morning, It 
will be foul weather to-day: for the sky is red and lowering. 
QO ye hypoerites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but can 


ye not discern the signs of the times ?”’ 

The miracle of the loaves and fishes Christ utilizes in teach- 
ing the people the spiritual nature of man and _ his eternal 
destiny. He charges them with the folly of appreciating more 
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highly the luxury of having eaten of the loaves and fishes than 
of considering the miracle which had been wrought before their 
eyes, and then says, “ Labor not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” Then 
they call for a sign such as Moses gave when manna came down 
from heaven. “ Yes,” said Christ, “ your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness, and are dead.” What a commentary on 
this manna! Then he adds, “I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever Christ, the source and nourisher of spiritual 
and everlasting life, is to the soul as the bread made of flour 
or meal to the body. Vegetable, animal, mental, and spirit- 
ual life compose the vital world, and each is sustained by « 
method peculiar to itself. Vegetation feeds upon minerals, 
animals upon organic matter, intellect upon knowledge, and 
the spiritual element of the mind upon Christ. Whenever 
these forms of life are found to exist, each as a harmonious 
whole and properly related to each other, then nature is “ very 
good ”—full, complete. As the original man was spiritual, 
created in God’s image, he does not cease to be a part of nature 
when spiritual life is restored to him under the dispensation 
of the Gospel. The breach which sin had made in the consti- 
tution and order of nature by this work of grace is repaired, 
and possibly the original has been improved. Christ lays one 
hand upon the uninjured part of creation, the other upon man, 
and brings them into harmony again. 

“Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God?” is a 
question often propounded by Christ in his preaching, and no- 
where does he find a parallel except in some department of na- 
ture. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard- 
seed, the smallest of all seeds, but, grown, the greatest of all 
herbs. The workings of the Holy Spirit in the human mind 
and in the world accord with the development of the life of 
this small seed—apparently insignificant in the beginning, but 
grand in the final outcome. The laws per se of vegetable and 
spiritual life have nothing in common, yet because of the unity 
of nature they move in parallel lines and observe the same 
order in their development. Hence the mustard seed in its 
development illustrates truthfully the nature of the kingdom 
of heaven. In the process of making bread, the relation the 
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yeast sustains to the meal furnishes Christ the truth which lies 
at the base of his kingdom. Having the truth provided at his 
hand he has no occasion to originate it. As the living yeast 
permeates the entire lump and prepares it for the oven, so the 
Gospel serves as the power of God unto the salvation of every 
one that believeth. The different departments of nature move 
in parallel lines without ever crossing, each observing the same 
order in its development. Matter observes physical law, life 
knows no law but its own nature, and in mind and spirituality 
we rise to a higher plane of being, but in no case do we leave 
the order which is essential to the unity of nature. , 

Christ interwove religion with the ordinary affairs of life, 
that these might be more closely associated with the Church 
he came into the world to establish. He would bring back to 
them the charm which departed with the ingress of sin into the 
world. Apparently his disciples called his attention to a shep- 
herd who sits on the ground caring for his flock, which is 
quietly feeding upon the hillside. They simply saw the man 
with his crook in hand and dog lying at his feet. They may 
have glanced at the flock, and perhaps thought of its utility in 
providing food and clothing for the family; but this identical 
scene presented to Christ the elements of the kingdom he came 
into the world to establish. “I am the good shepherd,” he 
says, and as such he gives a most tender and touching picture 
of the relation he sustains to believers. Gently he lifts them 
up and places them on the high plane of moral worth and 
spiritual blessedness. The great principles of his kingdom 
which he thus elaborates existed from the beginning, but on a 
low plane, in the relation the shepherd sustained to his flock. 
When supplemented by the fullness of the elements of Chris- 
tianity, with the salvation of man as its objective, the “breach” 
in nature caused by sin is “ repaired,” and it appears to be “ very 
good,” because complete. When we grasp this great subject as 
a whole, the parts become more distinct and impressive. As 
nature is, Christian men must be, or be at war with it. 

In many instances Christ says the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto this or that, and in every instance he draws from nature 
facts and principles which he incorporates in Christianity as 
fundamental elements. Whosoever hath improved, it matters 
not what, shall have more abundance, but whosoever possesses 
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anything and does not improve it, the thing itself will be taken 
away from him. This deep and most important practical truth 
is set forth in the parable of the talents. The elements of the 
parable are well-known business principles, and Christ simply 
transfers them to the Gospel. 

In the parable of the sower and his seed the tillers of the 
soil must at a glance understand that the preaching of the Gos- 
pel to men embodies the same principles as agriculture, only 
on a higher plane. In the one case it is the living seed that 
is sown, and in the other the living Gospel; the first acting in 
the realm of life and the second in the world of mind. At 
base the substances are different, and each has laws of growth 
of its own, but in their development both observe the same 
order. The different departments of the Creator’s work reflect 
light upon each other, and practically they should be held in 
the closest relations. The more fully man feels that he exists 
in a religious world, and that he is a part of it, the more vigor- 
ous and active will be his religious life. The profound lessons 
of the judgment day are all brought out in the clearest light in 
the parable of the tares and the wheat. The barren fig tree is 
used to show that the patience and long-suffering of God in be- 
half of an incorrigible sinner may not endure forever. In the 
parable of the marriage of the king’s son we are taught that 
righteousness is an essential prerequisite to final acceptance ; 
and in the parable of the ten virgins who went forth to meet 
the bridegroom the lesson of prudence in preparing for future 
contingencies is enforced. These truths existed in nature ; 
Christ simply draws them out and incorporates them in prac- 
tical Christianity. In other words, the book of nature is trans- 
lated into the vernacular of the people. Christ is not so much 
an originator of truth as its revealer, which in the beginning 
was incorporated in the constitution and course of nature. 

Nature teaches that a faithful shepherd will leave the ninety 
and nine of his flock and brave the dangers of the wilderness in 
search of one that has gone astray; that one who has lost a 
piece of silver will turn away from any sum, however large, 
which is secure in his strong box, and search for that which is 
missing; and that a kind father will weleome to his heart and 
home a repentant returning prodigal : and Christ, when censured 
because he held sympathetic intercourse with publicans and sin- 
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ners, availed himself of the principles herein involved to make 
clear to captious observers the ground on which the Gospel was 
preached even to the chief of sinners. Along this line Christ 
had no occasion to enunciate a new doctrine, for nature had 
already taught the world what it needed to understand; he 
simply reminded the fault-finders of what they approved, and 
made an application of it to his treatment of sinners. 

The value of nature as an instructor cannot be overestimated. 
The ant teaches us lessons of industry, and even Solomon was 
not ashamed to learn of this insect; from the structure of the 
mouth of a worm a mechanic learned to make the best auger 
now in use; and mariners learned to fashion the prow of their 
ships from the study of the breast of a duck. All mechanical 
structures which are useful and enduring are but the utilization 
of nature’s modes and operations. Art approaches perfection 
only when it imitates nature. The poetic genius which can 
touch the springs of nature is sure of immortality. 

But nature’s properties, forces, and laws are never seen in 
their highest development except in the realm of mind and 
morals. The birds are a standing lesson of trust in Providence. 
The relation of husband and wife, of parent and child, of 
brother to brother, of man to man and man to God, home, and 
country, is not based upon a written command addressed to 
reason, but upon the clearly apparent natural relation the par- 
ties sustain to each other. The Scriptures simply recognize 
and enforce nature’s lessons. 

The Positive Philosophy has done all that probably ean ever 
be done to divoree the Creator from his works. Its teachers, 
notably Huxley and Tyndale, would banish from the mind of 
man the idea of recognizing the supernatural in the present 
constitution of things. They refuse to see in nature any evi- 
dence of wisdom, purpose, or design. They would fix upon 
the visible universe the stamp of either idiocy or atheism. To 
rescue nature from this thralldom, its moral department must be 
allowed to speak and to preach the Gospel in the language of 
the people. Christianity is one witness, the constitution and 
course of nature another, and never more than now does society 
need the united testimony of both. 
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Arr. IIL—A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE ETHNIC 
RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Cicero has said, “ It is possible to find nations without cities, 
without arts and sciences, without governments and laws, but 
not without religion,” the great philosopher thus discerning in 
the universality of religion the fact that man is endowed with 
religious instincts which lead him to look up to and worship a | 
superior being upon whom he feels himself to be dependent. 
It is a legitimate and logically necessary deduction that univer- 
sal instincts are not deceptive, but grounded in the real nature 
and needs of the being or creature possessing them. This is 
manifest in nature’s lower departments. Wherever there is 
to be found a universal instinct it is matched by conditions in 
harmony with it. It is never disappointed. The Author of 
nature has implanted no need for which he has not provided 
an ample supply. And most certainly this is so in the highest 
realm of finite existence—the moral and spiritual realm. 

Again, all history bears attestation to the fact that man is a 
religious being. Wherever we find him in the ages of the past, 
and study the remains of his workmanship, the fact that he had 
his altars, temples, and shrines stands out most prominently. 
Wherever we meet him at present the same tokens of his 
zeal in religion are to be seen. As Paul, standing in the midst 
of the statues and altars of Athenian divinities, said, “I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious”—that is, un- 
wisely religious—so the student of human history can say with 
reference to the race at large. Those who do not worship are 
far in the minority when we consider the whole race of man. 

Another fact as universal as man’s religiousness is the fact 
of his consciousness of sin. He is out of harmony with the 
“somewhat” within him that “ makes for righteousness.” His 
religious services are propitiatory in their purpose and character, 
and this at times in spite of his theology. As man is sinful it 
necessarily follows that his religion will bear the marks of his 
moral imperfection. However correct his religious system may 
have been at first, if left to himself for any considerable time he 
would pervert it. The subsequent development of the ethnic 
religions undoubtedly sprang from this source of perversion. 
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This last conclusion, therefore, confirms the belief that the 
ethnic religions did not primarily originate with the arch de- 
ceiver of our race, but rather from traditions of a primitive 
true religion. That man had truth in religion in the beginning 
must be accepted by all who belfeve in the unity of the race. 
The great ethnic religions indicate the fact that their errors 
are exaggerations or distortions of principles of truth, or, more 
properly, human philosophy perverting certain great truths. 
Thus, for example, Parseeism deified the powers of, evil that 
existed as a fact. Ahriman is Satan lifted to the throne of 
Deity. The problem of evil seemed to have no other solution 
for the Zoroastrian philosopher. So also the Brahmanistic 
incarnations are a philosophic perversion of God’s original 
promise to our first parents and the expectation of a divine 
deliverer. The Brahmanistic philosophers were not content 
with one incarnation yet to come, but conceived of many in 
past eycles of time, and of others in the myriad ages of the 
future. The illimitable past and future must be disposed of in 
their philosophy. Even polytheism had its origin in one of 
two sources: in the diversified manifestations in nature of the 
divine power and presence, as sun, moon, stars, lightnings, and 
tempests; or in the deifying of symbols of divine worship in 
primitive times, as the cherubim, the garden of Eden, the tree of 
life, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Even the ser- 
pent, through which our first mother was tempted to sin, with a 
strange universality has been exalted to be an object of worship. 

In comparing the great ethnic religions we are impressed 
with the unity of certain fundamental ideas to be found in 
them as we go back to their primitive source, or fountain-head. 
To do this we must dig away an immense mass of superincum- 
bent rubbish of human speculations. When we have thus done, 
however, we find the fundamental truths of monotheism, di- 
vine providence, divine government, a future of rewards and 
punishments, human sinfulness met by atonement and expia- 
tory sacrifice. We by no means say that they stand out with 
the clearness of the Bible revelation ; but they are there, to be 
read by the discerning student of the religious history of our 
race and to attest the divinity of the Christian doctrine. 

The great ethnic religions with which we wish to compare 
the Christian religion are the living religions of Brahmanism, 
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3uddhism, Confucianism, and Tauism. These are the systems 
that to-day confront on the great continent of Asia the Christian 
religion, and with which it contends for empire. We have not 
mentioned Mohammedanism, for it is manifestly a perversion 
of Judaism and Christianity, and sprang from them entirely. 
While a competitor of Christianity, yet all its morality or 
religious truth is derived from Christianity. The great ethnic 
religions mentioned above had a different source. Brahman- 
ism, or Vedantism, is the religion that had its origin in the an- 
cient Vedas. The number of its religious books, and their 
conflicting ideas, make it a task more than herculean to evolve 
out of these a self-consistent system of religious belief and prac- 
tice. This accounts for there being such a wide diversity of 
opinion among Oriental scholars as to what is the true doctrine 
of Brahmanism. James Freeman Clarke says as to its origin : 
“There is no personality about it... . But what a system! 
How large, how difficult to understand, so vast, so complicated, 
so full of contradictions, so various and changeable, that its very 
immensity is our refuge.” The fact is, the unity of the divine 
personality that inheres in the Christian religion places it in 
most emphatic contrast with.the inconsistent system of Brah- 
manism. That is a heterogeneous system of human philosophies 
which have grown out of the religious beliefs of an ancient 
race. As well try to incorporate in ancient Judaism more re- 
cent Pharisaism, Sadduceeism, Romanism, Protestantism, and 
Mohammedanism. 

Brahmanism has its three distinctive periods—the Vedic 
age, the Brahmanie age, and the age of the Puranas. The 
ancient Vedas, lying nearer the fountain-head of primitive 
revelation, present more of monotheistic truth, but less of philo- 
sophical perversion. In the most ancient period, when the 
first of the Vedic hymns were produced, there were five deities 
to whom were ascribed supreme honor. The manner in which 
this was done leads to the belief that Indra, Varuna, Agni, 
Savitri, and Soma were but different manifestations of the 
supreme God, somewhat after the manner of the Scriptures, 
where God is variously entitled El, Elohim, Jehovah, Adonai, 
Shaddai. One Vedic hymn declares that these various names 
represent but one God. 

The Brahmanie age was the one in which was developed the 
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system of caste, that has for ages bound with most grievous fet- 
ters the people of India. It was the age of priesteraft, when the 
simpler beliefs and practices of the Vedic age were perverted 
into a system of cumbrous fasts, purifications, pilgrimages, and 
the like. It was this age and its religious perversions that gave 
birth to Buddhism, as a protest against priestly oppressions 
and religious absurdities, just as middle-age monasticism and 
asceticism were an ultra protest against worldliness. And yet 
Brahmanism was but an abnormal development of a great truth 
in religion, namely, the mystical or inner life. Man, in his ef- 
forts at correction of errors or pursuit after truth, always passes 
the golden mean. The Brahmanic caste is the ripe fruit of 
the self-righteousness of Hindoo mysticism. 

The age of the Puranas is the later age of the religion of the 
Brahmans. It is the system as it has been affected and modi- 
fied by Buddhism, Parseeism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. 
More or less of the influence of all these may be seen upon it; 
for example, the incarnation and sacrificial life of Krislina was 
evidently borrowed from the Christian religion, and is of quite 
modern date. Those who have thought to find in it an older 
presentation of the doctrines of incarnation and atonement than 
the scriptural have made a serious blunder. At best the story of 
Krishna’s inearnation of Vishuu is not fifteen hundred years old. 
In this hurried review we believe we have made manifest the 
fact that this oldest of the ethnic religions, in its fundamental 
truths, bears testimony to the divinity of the chief doctrines of 
our holy religion. These primary doctrines are either grounded 
in the human religious consciousness or on a primitive revela- 
tion to all men. Either proposition supports the divinity of 
the Christian system. 

Buddhism, which had its origin in India about six hundred 
years before Christ, has been styled “the Protestantism of In- 
dia.” The primary purpose of its founder, Sakyamuni, was to 
free his countrymen from the fetters that corrupted Vedantism 
iad woven about them. Buddhism was, at first, but a system of 
morality that reeognized the equal rights of man and the moral 
obligations of all. In its conflict with Brahmanism it was finally 
driven out of the country of its origin. But it took deep root 
in Thibet, China, Japan, the Burman Empire, and is to-day the 
religion of three hundred and fifty millions of people. It has 
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developed into a religion of forms, rites, ceremonies, many of 
which bear a striking resemblance to those of the Roman Church. 
These, no doubt, are subsequent additions, as is the cumbrous 
ritual system of Rome to the simplicity of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism, like Brahmanism, is, as to its real doctrines, 
a subject of much dispute among Oriental scholars, most of 
whom affirm that it is essentially atheistic. Yet it has a sys- 
tem of idol worship. Images of Buddha, shrines and relics are 
the objects of worship. It vies with all other religions in the 
number and splendor of its temples and sacred shrines. Its 
monasteries and nunneries, and its mendicant priesthood, are 
as numerous as those of Rome. 

With Buddhism there-is no such thing as sin in a Christian 
sense. There is evil to be eliminated, and what we recognize 
as sin is to be avoided by the seeker after nirvana because of 
its hurtful consequences, as we would get rid of foul or noxious 
vapors or poisons. Its heaven is the annihilation of all con- 
sciousness, all feeling, all hope or fear, though some, with great 
reason, contend that nirvana does not imply total absorption 
of all personality, or annihilation. The fact is, that it is a sys- 
tem of philosophical speculation which leaves out of considera- 
tion an intelligent First Cause, and yet accepts the doctrine of a 
conscious existence after death—a hell of direst evil consequences 
for what we call sin, a heaven of blissful self-contemplation and 
elimination of all desire to those who by mystic meditation and 
avoidance of evil produce in themselves a character free from it. 

The ripest fruit of Brahmanism and Buddhism, on minds that 
have enjoyed a Christian culture and yet in their self-sufficiency 
have sought by speculation to evolve for themselves a system 
of religion with the supernatural eliminated, is theosophy, so- 
ealled. For profound impenetrable obscurity it is fully worthy 
of its Hindoo origin. Wisdom concerning God will never be 
derived from that source. It is an attempt to supplant the 
magnificent brilliancy of the electric are with a rush light. 

Confucianism, strictly speaking, is not a religious system. 
Its author, who for two thousand four hundred years has been 
the teacher of China, did not aim at establishing a religion. 
His moral precepts were designed for the government of the 
individual in his present social relations and as a citizen or serv- 
ant of the State. His teachings have had the effect of stereo- 
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typing China for two thousand years. The greater part of the 
stupendously voluminous literature of China is devoted to 
comments upon man’s interpretation of his moral system. 
There is but little doubt that the extreme casuistry of his moral 
teachings has resulted in bringing about the immobility and 
conservatism of China. It has been disputed whether Confucius 
believed at all in the existence of God or immortality. Dr. 
Legge offers indubitable proof, however, to show that he recog- 
nized a divine power above man, and that he believed in im- 
mortality. But this question sustains the fact before asserted, 
that Confucianism is not primarily a religion. The only wor- 
ship that belongs to it at present is ancestral worship. The 
intelligent Confucianist may, and in fact generally does, parti- 
cipate in the worship of other systems. 

Confucius, as a teacher, has been frequently compared 
with Christ, especially in some of his moral maxims. His 
negative form of the Golden Rule has been held up as proof 
that as a teacher he was morally in advance of Christ and 
Christianity. Let us look at the Confucian rule: “ What you 
do not want done to yourself, do not to others.” This is a 
very insignificant part of the law of unselfish love as laid down 
by Christ. It aims to keep men from injuring others, and the 
motive is selfishness. It asks nothing but abstinence from 
malice and revenge. Christ’s rule requires for its fulfillment 
positive benevolence. A merely accidental, partial coincidence 
has been made too much of by even Christian scholars. What 
did Confucius intend? Did he intend to lay down a law of 
benevolence for t!.. government of heart and life toward all 
humanity? We think not. Hear him again say, “ Recom- 
pense injury with justice, and kindness with kindness.” And 
again, “He who recompenses injury with kindness is a man 
who is careful of his person.” There is no doubt that the law 
of retaliation which to-day prevails with such fearful effect in 
China is due to the teaching of this same Confucius. There is 
no real comparison between him and Christ as moral teachers. 
Blessed will China be when Confucian power and influence are 
replaced by those of Christianity. 

Tauism, the most ancient religious system of China, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to define, because of the fact that its forms 
of belief are diverse and seemingly contradictory. First, there 
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is the philosophy of Lao-tse, which is essentially materialistic. 
Out of this springs a utilitarian morality which has no higher 
motive than selfishness. To these have been added a system 
of magic, and, what is peculiarly strange, a system of spiritism. 
No people upon the globe live in more constant dread of evil 
spirits than do the Chinese. Such spirits grin at them from 
every dark corner and mysterious grotto. They are the prolific 
source of all evils and misfortunes; they are to be constantly 
deceived, exorcised, or placated, as prudent reference to personal 
safety may seem to dictate. The religion of China may be de- 
fined as an irreconcilable mixture of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Tauism, with all the degrading attendants of idolatry. 

These great ethnic religions are the best examples furnished 
in human history of the religious impulse in man seeking to 
satisfy itself through its own speculations. They are a degen- 
eration from primitive purer belief and larger knowledge— 
a proof of the truth of the apostle’s declaration that “ when 
they knew God they glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.” 

In comparison with them the Christian religion stands out 
alone—incomparable in its unity, consistency, and the sub- 
limest philosophy, containing every excellency of ethnic re- 
ligions without exaggeration or admixture of error. The 
Christian religion had an entirely different development from 
these. It was an unfolding plan, an upward evolution, each 
stage of which is marked in the history of the nation that 
divine Providence made its conservator by clear and unmistak- 
able historical data. Who can tell when Vedantism began ? 
Who can definitely fix the date of any of its sacred books? So 
with Buddhism and Tauism. Whatever of historical develop- 
ment they had was a retrogression ; but the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity was an evolution of increasing holy light 
upon great central truths until full-orbed day appeared in the 
incarnation of the Son of God. This, God inspired and pre- 
served ; the others, whatever may have been their primitive 
excellence, in their development were essentially human, And 
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it is an insult to the intelligence of the nineteenth century to 
place them in the same category with Christianity as being at 
all the production of a divine inspiration. 

In the very nature of the case there can be but one authori- 
tative revelation. Two or more conflicting revelations could 
not emanate from divine truth. If, then, the Christian Scrip- 
tures are a revelation from God of a plan of salvation, consum- 
mated in the incarnation, sacrificial death, and gifts of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a fortiorz it is inspired of God and stands 
alone in its divine authenticity; and it is a logical absurd- 
ity to attribute inspiration to any other system of religious 
belief. Either the word inspiration presents an intelligible 
concept, or the supernatural must be eliminated from the 
Christian religion. That God might make use of a Zardusht, 
a Gautama, or a Confucius and their systems to bless the people 
by whom these were the best systems of religion possessed, is 
not questioned, and the devotees of these systems, because of 
their faith in the supreme good as they understood it, might 
find eternal life; yet it does not necessarily follow that God 
inspired any of these teachers any more than he inspires anyone 
who seeks now, or has sought in the ages past, to realize the 
highest possible righteousness in himself or his fellow-man. 

There is much loose talk about inspiration, and that is the 
most vague and unreasonable which assumes to find it in the 
vast, complex, heterogeneous, and irreconcilable systems of 
Asiatic religions. Divine inspiration in the ages of human 
history has had but one sole purpose—the giving to man a rev- 
elation of a plan of salvation that concenters in the Christ of 
the gospels; and when we use the term inspiration with refer- 
ence to anything else it is as a mere figure of speech, very 
much as we speak of the divine afflatus in gifted poets. 

Whatever view of inspiration, therefore, the Christian thinker 
holds, it must be such as makes the Bible as a revelation pre- 
eminently and singularly the production of the divine mind 
and purpose. The Christian system cannot admit any other 
system on the same plane of divine authority with itself. 
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Art. IV.—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


In as beautiful an autumn time as poets ever saw the angels 
came for Whittier, the sweetest singer of the New World, and 
for Tennyson, the sweetest singer of the Old; and they laid 
down the lyre with one hand and took up the harp with the 
other. Whittier came into the world about a year and a half 
before Tennyson, and left it less than a month in advance of 
him, the one going away September 7, the other October 6, 
1892. Each was the natural offspring of his native soil ; the one 
singularly English, the other peculiarly American. Each was 
a powerful factor in the better life of the century. Both had 
such a vision of infinite beauty, such faith in God and love for 
their fellow-men, that they sang the truth which they found in 
the outer world and inner heart with a spirit, a charm, which 
made their own nation and the world listen to them. 

Macaulay, in an essay, gives Milton credit for having achieved 
success in the midst of a brilliant literary age, claiming that 
the greatest poets appear in the young and crude period of a 
nation’s history. His theory has an illustration in Homer, who 
appeared so many centuries before Christ that only the dim- 
mest outlines of himself appear, but whose voice is so strong 
and true and magical that it stirs the mind of the ages with his 
visions and heroes. Macaulay’s theory has a poor illustration 
in the history of the literature of this country. It was two 
hundred years after the landing at Plymouth before a single 
American poet worthy of the name appeared. In this New 
World, with its beautiful gardens and fruitful fields, its 
magnificent mountains, sequestered vales and wide-spreading 
prairies, its majestic rivers and mighty seas, with its sweet 
home life, the divinest ideal of liberty, and the firm faith in the 
Everlasting, there was not a son born with enough genius fit- 
tingly to sing of its beauty or glory. There were statesmen, 
and generals, and orators, and one or two prose writers, whose 
fame belongs to the centuries, but there was not a single poet. 
Our literature illustrates another theory, that poetry thrives 
best in the period of a nation’s maturity and opulence; that a 
nation must get something to eat and to wear, and a little for 
a rainy day, before it feels in a humor to sing much. About 
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all there is of American poetry is confined to the present cen- 
tury. Bryant had his birth the last en‘ of the last century, but 
his pen began its work in this. Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, and Lowell came next, with births dating from 
1803 to 1819. By common consent Longfellow and Whittier 
stand at the head of the list of American poets in popularity 
and influence. They were both born in the same year, the 
former on February 27, the latter on December 17, 1807. 

Whittier was born on a farm near Haverhill, Mass. The 
house was an old-fashioned frame building, which was over a 
hundred years old at the time of the poet’s birth. Most of 
the leading poets of this century have been city raised and 
college bred men. Emerson and Lowell were born in Boston, 
and Holmes at Cambridge, near by. All three were graduates 
of Harvard. Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., was 
graduated at Bowdoin, but was soon made professor of modern 
languages at Harvard, to which chair Lowell was afterward 
elected. These sons of wealth and social culture and highest 
learning form a striking contrast to Whittier, the barefooted 
country boy who hoed in the field, drove the cow, fed the horse, 
and chopped the wood. In some respects they had the advan- 
tage of him, in others he had the advantage of them. Harvard 
might have smoothed the art of the country boy, sharpened his 
wit, broadened his view, but the farm at Haverhill was neces- 
sary to make him a Whittier. The flowers, the woods, the 
hills, the streams, the white snow, the blue clay, the yellow 
stars, all sank into his being and became a part of the fiber of 
his soul. He was a simple child of nature, and the verses he 
sang had an inexpressible charm. 

The farmhouse was a Quaker home, composed of father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, uncle on the father’s side, and aunt on 
the mother’s. They had the dress, the manner, the faith of the 
Quakers. The poet was true to the religion of the farmhouse 
till the day of his death. In his will he made this request : 

It is my wish that my funeral may be conducted in the plain 
and quiet way of the Socie ty of F riends, with which I am con- 


nected, not only by birthright but also by a settled conviction of 
the truth of the principles and the import: ince of its testimonies, 


It might seem that Quaker stock was rather poor stuff out of 
which to make a poet. The Friends did not like music; did 
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not believe in it. They frowned upon many amusements 
and enjoyments that other good people considered innocent. 
Most of the forms of beauty were distasteful to them. They 
toned down color, cut off fringes and plumes, silenced merri- 
ment, huslied melody, and determined to be plain and serious. 
How can a singer come out from such? But they had simplic- 
ity, indomitable industry, incorruptible integrity, domestic 
fidelity, personal purity, faith in God and his revealed word, 
brotherly love; and these are the materials that do make a 
poet, and they had their incarnation in Whittier. The poet’ 8 
love for the old farmhouse and those that made it home is one 
of the most beautiful pictures in the history of his life. At the 
death of his father the support of the family fell upon him, and 
some years afterward he moved to Amesbury, giving as one of 
the reasons his mother’s desire to be nearer the church. His 
love for his mother, who died in 1857, and for his sister Eliza- 
beth, who died in 1864, was little short of idolatry. Because 
he had the care of a family, or was so satisfied in the bosom of 
it, he either did not see his way clear or did not care to marry. 
There is no evidence that, like Irving, he remained single be- 
cause of any disappointment in love. In his “Snow Bound” 
how fondly does he turn to the old-fashioned farmhouse and to 
the loved ones within, and then says: 


Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now— 
The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone, 


. . . . . 


Yet love will dream, and faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 


At the age of seven Whittier was sent to the village school, 
and, like other country boys of that time, he attended the session 
a few weeks each year, for a few years, and then graduated into 
the field a full hand behind the horses or seythe. He mentions 
two books that were great factors in the development of his in- 
tellectual life. One was the Bible. Every Sabbath afternoon 
his mother read and expounded the family volume to him, so 
that the book became not only the foundation of good character 
but also the basis of literary merit and fame. There is a little 
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volume printed which contains between three and four hundred 
of Whittier’s verses, with the texts of Scripture that suggested 
them. Like Tennyson, and many other distinguished poets, he 
fairly devoured the Scriptures. The other book was a volume 
| of Burns. A Scotch tramp that visited his father’s house after 
having been fed in the kitchen sang some of the songs of 
Burns—* Highland Mary,” “ Bonny Doon,” and “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” The boy was wild with delight. This appreciation 
was evidence that he possessed the poetic instinets, for Britain 
since the days of Elizabeth had heard few such songs as those 
of Burns. When Whittier was fourteen his first school 
teacher, Joshua Coffin, while on a visit to his house, read some 
selections from a volume of Burns’s poems. The boy was so 
pleased with them that he asked the teacher to lend him the 
Whittier, in a leaflet, says: 


















volume, which he did. 





This was about the first poetry I had ever read, with the ex- 
if ception of that of the Bible (of which I had been a close stu- 
dent), and it had a lasting influence upon me. 








The soul of the boy at this time was in such a receptive con- 
dition that any true poet coming to him would have excited 
his admiration and imitation; but it was peculiarly fortunate 
that Burns came to him at the start. This poor Seotch gardener, 
@ with scanty wages, living in a poor man’s house, struggling 







against all kinds of misfortune and weakness, with genius 
enough to be the poet-laureate of the realm, but hired by the 
government to a menial task at fifty pounds a year, and yet 
4) discovering the richest truth in the most unlikely places, the 
purest gold in the roughest rocks, the costliest pearls in the 














i} homeliest shells, finding the splendors of a palace under the 
i roof of straw, the beauties of paradise amid the humblest earth- 
" ly scenes, the divinest instincts in the breast of the lowliest and 
. most forgotten, with a heart of sympathy for everything God 
A has made, even the little mice in the nest upturned by the 
} plow, pouring the wealth of his affection without stint upon 
ae the hearts of his fellow-men; this is the poet whose verses fell 
iF like a fresh revelation on the heart of the poor son of a poor 
; farmer at Haverhill. What a pity that the Scottish bard 





should have had a will so weak and appetites so strong, and 
that his rising sun, which promised such a glorious day, should 
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have gone down at noon! But he wrote some things that will 
last as long as the English language is spoken. What Burns 
was to Scotland Whittier has been to America. Whittier had 
many of the virtues of Burns with none of his vices, and from 
first to last made the poetry of the Bard of Ayr his model. 
His masterpiece, “Snow Bound,” is in imitation of Burns’s 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,” but is in every way superior to it, 
and is likely to live as long as the nation endures, 

With his native valley, his Quaker home, his Bible, and 
Burns as material, Whittier began writing verse. After three or 
four years of experimenting at odd times spared from his farm 
work, he concluded he would like to have others hear his song. 
A good country newspaper came to his father’s house every 
week and was eagerly devoured by him. In the paper was : 
poets’ corner, and he wondered whether he could not get into 
it, and so he tried. He wrote a poem on the “ Deity,” and sent 
it to the paper with some fear that it might be refused. He 
was making fences one day, when the postman, riding by, threw 
the paper over the fence to him in the field. It contained his 
poem, and he was so excited about it he could hardly get back 
to his work. Afterward he wrote that it was the proudest 
moment of his life. One day he was hoeing in the field, when 
he was called to the house and told that a man had come to see 
John Greenleaf Whittier. He wondered who could want to 
see him. He was barefooted and in his shirt-sleeves, and crept 
into the house by the back door. After putting on bis shoes 
and vest and coat, and smoothing his hair, he entered the room, 
painfully embarrassed. The visitor said: 

My name is William Lloyd Garrison. I am the editor of the 
Free Press, TI printed your poem on the “ Deity,” and I was so 
pleased with it I thought I would come and see what the author 
looked like. I see you are young. You ought to go to some 
academy or college and fit yourself for a literary life, to which 
you are adapted. 


When the visitor had gone Whittier talked the matter over 
with his parents; they told him they had no money for tuition ; 
that they could hardly spare him from the farm if they had the 
means, and that poetry would not make bread. But the visitor 
had put in the young man’s heart a seed that was to produce « 
wonderful harvest. He got a farm hand, who understood the 
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shoemaker’s trade, to teach him how to make ladies’ slippers out 
of soft leather, and he made enough out of his wares in one sea- 
son to buy a suit of clothes and pay his tuition and board for 
half a year. He went to Haverhill Academy, and this meant 
good-bye to a little spot in one county; it meant hail to the 
wide world and to service for a race. It was the breaking of 
the shell from which a bird of sweetest song was to be released. 
He attended the academy six months, and then, teaching 
school in the neighborhood for a season, earned money enough 
for another six months at the academy. When his school days 
ended he entered life for himself a young man of twenty-one, 
tall, thin, erect, handsome, basliful, graceful, genial, witty, 
brilliant in mind, pure in heart—a model Christian gentleman. 

Having journalism in view, Garrison secured him a place on 
the American Manufacturer, printed in Boston. The pay was 
small, and his knowledge of the subject of protection to Amer- 
ican industry being as meager, he went back to the farm. He 
edited his own county paper for a few months, when, in the 
summer of 1830, he was elected editor of the Wew England 
Weekly Leview, published at Hartford, Conn., succeeding 
George D. Prentice, a brilliant editor and charming poet, who 
went West to help make Mr. Clay president. He successfully 
filled the position at Hartford for a year and a half, when his 
health gave way, and he was compelled to return to the farm. 
During his editorship in Hartford, though only twenty-four years 
old, and though he had been out in the wide world only three 
years, he had made such a literary reputation from his compo- 
sitions of prose and of poetry that his company issued a volume 
of his writings, Vew England Legends, in Prose and Verse. 
He remained on the farm five years, working off a mortgage on 
the place, and serving two terms in the State Legislature. He 
served his constituency with credit, but he was no orator, and 
gave no especial promise of proficiency in statesmanship, though 
Wendell Phillips said he was one of the most winning and suc- 
cessful electioneerers he had ever known. He always took a 
lively interest in politics even to the last; and in the crowd at 
the old home precinct on election day could be seen the form 
of the patriarch enjoying the privilege and performing the 
duty of casting his ballot ; and there was a look of awe on the 
faces of the people, as though a prophet of God stood in their 
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midst with a message from heaven. He was editor of the 
Haverhill Gazette for nearly a year. In 1837 he went to Phil- 
adelphia and took a place on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, of which in a very short time he became chief editor, 
which position he had held but two months when the office 
was burned out. The paper continued its publication, and 
Whittier remained at the head of it a year, when he went back 
to the farm. Moving to Amesbury, in 1840, he spent the rest 
of his life in purely literary work, not returning to the journal- 
istic field, except for a period of six months as editor of the. 
Middlesex Standard, in Lowell. In 1857 he was one of a num- 
ber who started the Atlantic Monthly. He had no money to 
put in the enterprise, but he gave it his good will and his pen. 
Though an able writer he was not, like Bryant, a successful jour- 
nalist. If he had possessed as much journalistic as literary 
ability he might have founded a great newspaper which would 
have been a source of power and wealth, and he would not have 
been compelled to run, every now and then, from the sanctum 
to the farm to get something to eat. But then the great poet 
would likely have been lost in the successful journalist. 

The country newspaper, with its editor, proved to be as po- 
tential a factor in the destiny of Whittier as the volume of 
3urns. Whittier attained his majority at a time when the slav- 
ery question was being hotly discussed. Garrison, the editor 
of the village newspaper, was a rabid abolitionist, with a deep 
laid determination to spend his life in a warfare against slavery. 
When he visited the farmer boy to compliment him on his 
poem and to encourage a higher education, he no doubt had his 
eye on the brilliant young man as a helper in his conflict. 
Whittier entered into hearty sympathy with him in his plans, 
and said in after life that it was through the personal persistent 
solicitation of Garrison that he took the active part he did in 
the antislavery movement. The step required sacrifice. It 
meant poverty, literary obscurity, social ostracism, hatred by 
friends, prosecution by the rabble, danger to life; but his 
Quaker doctrine and his conscience told him it was right, and 
that was enough for him. He could get but little pay for his 
literary productions. Few publications dared print an article 
or poem with his name. He was twice mobbed, in one instance 
escaping barely with his life. While editor of the antislavery 
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paper in Philadelphia the large hall and his paper in it were 
burned by the mob. Not an issne was suspended. The next 
one after the fire contained an editorial from the pen of Whit- 
tier, from which we quote : 

Woe unto us if we falter through the fear of man! Citizens 
of Pennsylvania, think not the intimidation will drive us from our 
post. We feel that God has called us to this work, and if it 
should be his purpose to finish what we have begun he can pre- 
serve us, though it be as in the lions’ den or the sevenfold heated 
furnace. 

Losing life, he found it; found a comfortable support, liter- 

‘ame, the praise of the people, the shouts of the rabble, the 
ude of mankind. Whittier became so warmed up on the 


ct at the start that at the age of twenty-four he published 


a volume against slavery at his own expense, saving the money 


out of his seanty earnings on the farm; and from that time on , 
he wrote incessantly in prose and poetry in opposition to slav- 
ery. Many of the poems written between 1833 and 1848 were 
collected into a volume ealled “ Voices of Freedom.” These 
poems were terrific, provoking the South, inflaming the North. 
That an apostle of brotherly love could sing such bitter things 
only illustrates the fact that there is no hate so hot as that of 
incensed love. There were many great characters in the early 
abolition movement, among them Sumner, Phillips, Whittier, 
Beecher, Mrs, Stowe, and scores of others who could be named ; 
but Garrison was the ringleader of them all. He nagged the 
South, he nagged the North, he fretted and fumed, and more 
than any other one man stirred the mind and the conscience of 
the nation into the tempest that swept away disunion and slay- 
ery. In 1863 Garrison has this to say of Whittier: 

There are few living who have done so much to operate upon 
the public mind and conscience and heart of our country, for the 
abolition of slavery, as John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Napoleon laid great stress upon the value of music in the 
efliciency of hisarmy. In our war the bugle, the cornet, the fife 
and drum were found to be as necessary as ammunition wagons. 
In the conflict between liberty and oppression, in almost every 
land and time, the poet has been called to stand by the ruler 
and warrior for the support of the right, to infiame the heart, 


to nerve the hand, and inspire the hope of the people. The 
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voice of God that called for Cromwell called for Milton too. 
The voice of God that called for Lincoln from the forest called 
Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, and Longfellow. The spiritual kin- 
ship between the Puritan and Quaker singer of freedom is ex- 
pressed in lines referred to by Sir Edwin Arnold, while visiting 
the poet at Oak Knoll three years ago. Mr. Arnold said: 


I wish you could come across the Atlantic to see under the 
memorial window to Milton, in St. Margaret’s Church at West- 
minster, your own admirable verse: 

The New World honors thee, whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure 


Thy page, immortal as its theme, shall be, 
Their common freehold while the worlds endure, 


When the war came Whittier found himself in a predica- 
ment. He had spent thirty years conscientiously stirring up 
a war which his religion would not let him indorse; for the 
Quakers were as much opposed to war as to slavery. He had 
been active in the organization of the political parties out of 
which the Republican party was evolved, and in that party itself, 
working and voting for Lincoln ; and now, at the beginning of his 
administration, the poet’s Quakerism compelled iim to depre- 
cate a resort to arms. Te stopped at once, declining to write a 
line in favor of war. In obedience to a conscience which he 
always served he stopped at the edge of the war, but the mo- 
mentum carried his services and personality into it, and became 
a powerful factor in its issue. The question of slavery was 
woven into every uniform of blue and hammered into every 
musket of steel, and no one could separate them. Whittier’s 
verses were sung at recruiting stations and on the field. After 
the defeat of Bull Run the Hutchinson family inspired the 
Army of the Potomae with songs. For singing Whittier’s 
“Kin Feste Burg” the officer expelled them from the lines, 
sharing the opinion of many good people that the war would 
not be of long duration, and that it would be imprudent to say 
or sing unfriendly things about slavery. The singers went to 
President Lincoln with the matter. He asked Secretary Chase 
to read the whole poem in open cabinet meeting. Lincoln 
said: “ It is just the kind of a song I want the soldiers to hear,” 
and by a unanimous vote of the cabinet the family was sent 
back into the lines to sing Whittier’s song. 
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Whittier was a good while learning to make his best verse. 
Bryant wrote his “Thanatopsis” while he was in his teens. 
Whittier’s earlier poems were most of them crude, containing, 
however, the propheey of what he was to be. He wisely sup- 
pressed from his published volumes many of his earlier poems. 
He did not come up rapidly, like the tree that cannot last half 
a generation, but slowly, like the elm that intends to live for 
centuries. Ilis poetry got better and better, his vigor of mind 
and warmth of heart being preserved to the last. His poems 
at fourscore are like the fruit hanging in the orchard, rosy and 
sweet, after the frost has scattered the leaves. The lines to 
Holmes, in August last, are like an apple, beautiful and luscious, 
plucked from a bough on which the snow has fallen. Here 
they are: 

The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate, 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll: 

Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 


And live because he lives. 


How kindly nature has dealt with Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Whittier, who loved her so! After having led them under 
spring blossoms and through yellow wheat she gave them an 
Indian summer before the winter came. 

Whittier was not an original poet. Ile created no new 
world of thought, peopling it with creatures of his imagination, 
and hence cannot be ranked among the greatest poets of the 
world, such as Dante and Milton. This country has produced as 
yet no such original mind, and it is a wonder, for the material 
ought to be in the blood and the environment. This hero-poet 
will appear not in our time, but in the generations or centuries 
to come. If Whittier did not create any new world he did 
that which was of as much practical advantage to our time, he 
found a world already made full of people just at hand, worthy 
of his affection and study. Tis characteristic was what Carlyle 
calls the chief element in the true poet—sincerity. He pic- 
tured things and thoughts just as he saw them, adding nothing 
to, taking nothing from them. Ile was a true painter of the 


outer form of nature. His poems of nature are exquisite, and 
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remind us very much of Bryant. Among the best are “ Hamp- 
ton Beach,” “ A Dream of Summer,” and the “ Last Walk in 
Autumn,” in which we find: 
Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod ; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 
And on a ground of somber fir, 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet wild rose. 

Without money or travel, college or library, nothing was 
left for Whittier but to take up the things nearest to him at 
home. Burns did the same thing, and both made the kinds of 
poets the people like to read. The poet of Haverhill did not 
busy himself with Niagara, or the Alps, or flowers of exquisite 
hues in some fair south land, or with beautiful women and 
great men in some country a thousand miles away. The 
streams and hills and flowers and people around his house were 
good enough for him. He spent his life with them, learned all 
about them, told his fellows of them, and became the New 
England, the American, poet. His characters were not kings 
and conquerors, but mostly plain people that he knew. His 
songs of labor have been an inspiration to many sous of toil. 

Whittier was not only a faithful painter of the outer forms 
of nature, but he was a true interpreter of their hidden mean- 
ing. He was a seer—a see-er into nature. As sand turns to 
window pane, through which the flower garden can be seen, so 
the clay covering over nature by a divine alchemy turned to 
erystal, and he saw through it a world of inexpressible beauty, 
the very garden where God lived and loved. Scott and Burns 
sketched the outer forms of beauty with an artist’s hand, but 
Wordsworth and Whittier saw deeper and found infinite beauty. 
It was in obedience to his Quaker teaching and instinct that 
Whittier found the Spirit in silence, and behind the forms. 

In his writings the poet has pictured himself—not the outer 
features seen in a mirror, the black eyes, the high forehead, the 
benign face—but the man within, enwrapped in the robes of 
flesh. He did not busy himself with finespun theories nor differ- 
ences of philosophy, but spent much of his time studying him- 
self. What he thought, what he felt, what he knew, he wrote, 
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and he wrote it because he knew it to be true. He infused his 
personality into his lines. As pictures of landscape are some- 
times made so that by a little study they resemble some person 
we know, so Whittier’s pictures of nature and of lite resemble 
him. In deseribing truly the inner life of a true man the poet 
of Amesbury describes the heart of humanity, and this is why 
he became the object of the nation’s pride and love. 

As behind the clay forms that covered nature he saw infinite 
beauty, so in the inmost center of man’s inner world he found 
God. Back of the intellect he found infinite wisdom back of 
human affection infinite love. We have come now to that 
which most characterized him as a man and poet—lis re- 
ligion. He was eminently a religious poet. In his words 
and works he was a living commentary on the Scriptures. The 
Latin vates meant prophet as well as poet. If any man de- 
served to bear that title it was Whittier. He was a prophet, 
a finder of the mystery of God in nature, in humanity, in the 
Book, and a faithful revealer of that mystery to the children 
of men. He felt that his words were from the divine prompt- 
ings, that his acts were performed in obedience to the divine 
command, Now he stands on Sinai to cry out against the sins 
of the people and voice God’s anger against them, and now he 
stands at the cross of his Saviour in tears, singing of love and 
of life. The world loves to hear him sing because his voice and 
lyre are tuned to the melodies of heaven. Longfellow beauti- 


fully refers to his spirituality, in lines written on Whittier’s 


seventieth birthday : 
O thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought and word 
The spiritual world predominates, 
Hermit of Amesbury! thou, too, hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the gates, 


And speakest only when thy soul is stirred! 


Take them as a class there never lived a people more brilliant 
in intellect, correct in morals, and pure in spirituality than 
the people of New England at the time Whittier came upon the 
stage. They had such literal faith in God, in prayer, in prov- 
idence, in the Bible, in the atonement, in immortality, that life 
was a terribly solemn thing, and duty was the undisputed 
sovereign of thought and of act. They never thought of any- 
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thing but making religion the chief end, the all of life. With 
all their faults their civilization will not be surpassed, if matched, 
by any for a hundred years to come. Whittier was the relig- 
ious exponent of his time. He was a Quaker, but, as some one 
has said, the Quaker was only a Puritan dressed in drab. Ex- 
cepting Milton, Whittier was the greatest poet of Puritanism 
that ever lived. He believed the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as taught by most of the Churches of his time and most 
of the Churches of our time. His faith in the atonement is 
expressed in the “ Crucifixion,” which closes as follows : 
And shall the sinful heart alone, 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour, 
When nature trembles on her throne, 
And death resigns his iron power? 
O, shall the heart, whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to his sore distress, 
And added to his tears of blood, 
Refuse its trembling gratitude ? 


His trust in divine Providence is voiced in a poem which con- 
tains this verse : 
And thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on thee. 


His intense love for Christ is breathed in “‘ Our Master,” which 
will live as long as “Snow Bound.” We copy two stanzas 
that contain a whole volume of essential truth: 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of thy cross 
Is better than the sun. 


Alone, O Love ineffable ! 
Thy saving name is given; 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven, 


The warmth of brotherly love, which was a part of his love 
for God, can be felt in almost everything he has written. 

In the literary history of nations men of genius have often 
been so reckless in their morals that the world half looked for 
social weaknesses where the poetic instinct was discovered. 
Whittier, and the cluster of great men contemporary with him 
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that made American poetry what it is, have shown that tem- 
perance, social purity, and religious vigor are most becoming 
to the poet. That Whittier, a man who never touched wine 
in its mildest form; who had the courage to propose the health 
of the shoemakers in a glass of cold water; who was so re- 
ligious that he performed every act with reference to the last 


day ; who was so consecrated that Christ’s image was in his 


character and Christ’s spirit in his life; who closed almost every 
poem with an exhortation to be good, to love God and man— 
that such a man should be about the best-loved poet the country 
has ever produced is an evidence of the encouraging condition 
of the publie conscience. 

Whittier will live. The people of this country have placed 
upon his brow a wreath of laurel leaves more enduring than the 
crown that rests on the kingly head. Homer, not the kings of 
antiquity, rules the past; Shakespeare, not the kings whose 
greatness went down with the platforms on which they stood, 
rules England. Whittier rules an empire broader than Victo- 
ria’ss—the mind and heart of this great nation. 

According to the fable Orpheus struck his lyre with such 
skill that trees and rocks began to move and keep step to his 
music, and wild beasts, charmed by his strains, came from the 
forest and gathered about him. The fable becomes fact. 
Whittier struck his lyre with such magical force that iron fet- 
ters fell apart, and greater than trees and rocks set themselves 
in motion. Immortal beings, stirred by his lyre, marched out 
to the mightiest tragedy the world has seen. And when the 
tumult was over, millions were charmed by his songs of peace 
and of love. The lyre of Orpheus, as it floated down the He- 
brus, continued to sound forth the same strains as when touched 
by its master’s fingers. Whittier’s lyre, as it floats down the 
stream of years, will continue to send forth its sweet strains, 
and coming generations will be charmed with its music of love 


art. 


and of heaven. 
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Art. V.—SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


THERE are many problems in educational matters whose 
solution will be fully disclosed only by time. But we may 
often anticipate the future if we can take accurate measure- 
ments in even a small segment of the recent past. The interest 
and value of educational statistics lie in this: they enable us to 
ascertain the trend of events, and to see whither the slow proc- 
esses of change are tending which affect the institutions of 
higher education, as well as all other organisms of society. 

In the February number of the Educational Review, 1892, 
Professor A. M. Comey, of Tufts College, presents some statis- 
ties which have attracted much attention, showing the attend- 
ance at the colleges of the United States at decennial periods 
since 1850. In order to obtain a fair basis of comparison only 
male students in college classes are enumerated, all female stu- 
dents and students in preparatory and professional schools being 
omitted. Professor Comey uses these statistics to prove only the 
hitherto unknown and gratifying fact that the rate of increase 
in the number of college students in the United States is much 
greater than the rate of increase in population; but as the 
statistics are given in detail for each school it is possible to 
use them in drawing other deductions. 

Omitting the Southern States, as we shall do in all the 
statistics of this article, and considering only the decade 1880- 
1890, the increase in the population of the United States was 
26.7 percent. During the same decade the increase in students 
in college classes in all schools of the United States was 53.1 
per cent, while during the same time the increase in students in 
Methodist schools was 52.3 per cent. Our Methodist colleges 
are, therefore, holding their own in the general rapid advance 
of higher education in this country. 

We see, also, that the increase in attendance is a differentia] 
increase. The line of advance is not an even one. Certain 
groups of schools are puslring forward swiftly, others are pro- 
gressing slowly but steadily, while still others have fallen be- 
hind and are passing to the rear. The State universities, for 
example, have grown during the last decade at the rate of 93.6 
per cent. This is far above the average, but some allowance 
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should be made for the fact that these schools, with the excep- 
tion of the University of Vermont, are situated in the West, 
where the increase in population has been most rapid, and where 


ee 


the competition with strong denominational schools is least. 

On the whole, the larger schools of the country are growing 
mueh faster than the smaller ones. In New England, for 
instance, more than one half of the male college students are at 
Cambridge and New Haven, while the remainder are distrib- 
uted among thirteen other colleges; and while the increase 
in these thirteen colleges was 26.2 per cent, the increase in 
Harvard and Yale was 64.2 per cent. The same law obtains 
among the schools of Methodism. The rate of increase of our 
seven larger schools was 84.4 per cent, although, as we have 
seen, the rate of increase of all our schools was but 52.3 per 


cent. The differential increase in favor of the larger schools is 
especially marked in those States in which we yet have several 
competing colleges. The increase of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 





versity was 94.8 per cent; that of the four other Methodist 
colleges in Ohio 18.6 per cent: the increase in the North- 
western University was 103 per cent ; the decrease in the four 
other Methodist colleges in Illinois 24.5 per cent: the in- 
crease in Cornell College was 146.9 per cent; the inerease in 
the three other Methodist colleges in Iowa 45.3 per cent. The 
cumulative effect of this law of increase is exhibited in the sta- 
tisties of collegiate attendance, male and female, at our Meth- 
odist colleges, as given in their catalogues for 1892. Omitting 
schools for women only, in seven colleges the number of stu- 
dents in the four college classes ranges from two hundred and 
forty-four to five hundred and thirty-one, an average of three 
hundred and thirty college stridents to each school; in seven it 
ranges from one hundred to one hyndred and eighty, an average 
of one hundred and thirty-four to each school; in twenty-eight 
the collegiate attendance is less than one hundred, and averages 
thirty-eight to each school. 

The centralization of patronage thus exhibited is partly the 
cause and partly the result of an equally noticeable concentra- 
tion of financial support. The educational benefactions of the 
Church have not been uniformly distributed, but have been 
massed upon certain schools. This is clearly shown by statistics 
of annual income, perhaps the most reliable measure of financial 
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strength. The carefully prepared and valuable tables published 
in the Leeport of the Board of Education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, January, 1892, give the annual income of some 
five institutions of higher education as above $50,000. The 
average income of these schools is $102,633. The income of 
five is from $20,000 to $50,000, their average income being 
$35,849. The income of seven is from $10,009 to $20,000, their 
average income being $12,918. An annual income of less than 
$10,000 is reported from twenty colleges and universities, their 
average being $5,765. There are reported the incomes also of 
twenty academies and seminaries. The average income of these 
secondary schools is $12,034. There are five colleges and uni- 
versities and eight secondary schools whose incomes are not re- 
ported. A considerable number of the twenty-five institutions 
of higher education whose income is below $10,000, or is not 
reported, are situated west of tle Missouri River, and we may 
well anticipate for them a growth equal to the growth of their 
young and vigorous States; but the chief distinction between 
many of the twenty-five colleges and universities on the one 
hand, and the twenty academies and seminaries on the other, 


is probably a geographical one—a difference of nomenclature 


between the East and the West. 

There can be no doubt that the rate of increase in wealth, 
and in all that wealth supplies, has been much greater in the 
larger than in the smaller schools, and that the gap between 
them in financial resources is widening even faster than the gap 
in attendance. The productive endowment, less indebtedness, of 


7 


our ten colleges and universities whose income is over $20,000 
(and is it possible to maiatain a college with less ¢) aggregates 
$4,886,079—an average of $488,608. The productive endow- 
ment, less indebtedness, of our thirty-two colleges and univer- 
sities whose income is less than $20,000, or is not reported, is 
$698,635—an average of $21,832; while the productive endow- 
ment, less indebtedness, of the twenty-five colleges and univer- 
sities whose income is less than $10,000 is $171,4838—an aver- 
age endowment for the support of each school of $6,857. 

In the above statistics we have evidence of a profound and 
rapid change whose import we cannot fail to recognize. In 
number of students, in rate of growth, in financial resources, 
and in all that depends upon financial resources, our schools are 
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differentiating into two classes, and the interval between them 
is constantly widening. It is a natural process, unforced and 
unchecked by artificial means; it is the readjustment of our 


educational system to the changing conditions of society. The 


centralization now in progress in the institutions of higher 
education resembles the centralization in population, by which 
the large cities of the United States are growing so much more 
rapidly than are the smaller cities and towns and the rural dis- 
tricts, and its causes are not entirely dissimilar. 

The pioneer colleges of the country were not merely planted 
with the wise prodigality of nature, which scatters a hundred 
acorns for each oak that is to be; but in numbers as well as in 
equipment they corresponded with the needs of the time rather 
than with the hopes for the future. They were numerous be- 
cause means of communication were imperfect. Their patron- 
izing territories were described by the radius of the stage line. 
When the railway took the place of the stage line the circles 
of patronage surrounding each school widened and overlapped. 
A struggle for existence was begun. It became impossible 
to protect a school by its isolation or by any official cordon. 

Most of the students in the early colleges were in the prepar- 
atory schools, and the requisites for admission were so low, and 
conditions so freely made, that a large number of their college 
students would be classed as sub-collegiate under the standards 
of the better institutions. Such schools found strong competi- 
tors in high schools and seminaries, which not only prepared 
students for college, but also paralleled a good deal of the college 
course. The rise of the high school and seminary is one of the 
causes of the decline, relative or absolute, of the small college. 
But the chief reason for its decline is the change that has 
taken place in educational standards. No epoch in the his- 
tory of education is more critical than that through which we 
are now passing, which sees the disappearance in the United 
States of the old education and the triumph of the new. The 
old education had many merits—the merits mainly of the 
monastic ideal. Austerity, self-denial, the bearing of the yoke, 
vere the characteristies of this noble discipline. From its dark 
and silent cloisters, into which little entered less abstruse than 
mathematics or more modern than the extinct languages, the 
student emerged into a world of intense and multifarious activi- 
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ties—an alien world, in which the knowledge he had gained 
was accounted useless, and the motives under which he had 
gained it were unknown. Whatever the faults of the new educa- 
tion may be, it at least remedies this, which I conceive to be the 
great fault in the old—it articulates the school and the world. 
It does not ignore discipline, but it disciplines the mind by im- 
parting knowledge, interest, and control in those subjects which 
are of value after graduation, as well as before it, and in which 
the future intellectual life of the student must be led. Its aims 
are lasting ones—the enricliment of life, the acquisition of 
knowledge, the, search for truth. The college is, therefore, no 
longer a cloister remote from life, and from which its sights 
and sounds are excluded. It is rather an eminence from which 
the plain of life can be viewed in all its fields, and mapped 
and comprehended before the student descends into it. 

The modern ideal of a liberal education is therefore as 
broad and as complex as is the scientific view of life which 
constitutes and defines it. It embraces a knowledge of his- 
tory, the history of races and nations, of institutions and ideas. 
As the body of man is said to traverse the same stages in the 
few months of its prenatal existence which was accomplished 
by the organic life of the planet in the countless ages of its 
development, so the wind, in the brief formative period of 
its education, must review the same stages which our ancestors 
passed over in the long history of the evolution of civilization. 
A liberal education includes a knowledge of literature, the 
record of the inner experiences, the aspirations and the ideals 
of humanity. To a student speaking the English language 
it is primarily a knowledge of the noblest, fullest, and richest of 
literatures—the literature of his own tongue. It has been said 
by President Gilman that “a liberal education absolutely re- 
quires that every English-speaking person should lave a knowi- 
edge of French and German also;” and certainly a reading 
knowledge of these languages is essential to advanced work in 
almost any kind of research. We need only mention the 
long-established claims to a place in college courses of the 
languages of the chief intellectual races of antiquity, the Hel- 
lenic and the Roman. No man can be called liberally educated 
tu-day who has not acquired the coneeptions of the worlds of 
matter and life, their origin and goings on, which science gives, 
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and for this, as for so many other uses, mathematics is indis- 
pensable. One of the duties of any system of education which 
can be called liberal is to fit the student for citizenship, and it 
therefore includes economies and sociology, and the customs 
of international comity. Ifa liberal education is to prepare 
fur a life fulfilling the comprehensive words of Goethe, im 
Ganze nN, Guten, Shoe en, R. solut ZU Le he n, it must devote a 
larger place to art than is allotted at the present time. No 
education can be called liberal which does not teach fully the 
phenomena of mind as given in consciousness and by experi- 
ment; which does not include ethies and the history of ethical 
theories ; and which does not allot a prominent place to the his- 
tory of religion and to those complexes of truth which consti- 
tute the evidences of theism and Christianity. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the com- 
parative value of different studies in the new education, there 
is little as to methods and aims, The student must be taught 
the methods of research. He is led into the laboratory and the 
observatory ; he uses the nicroscope, the balanee, the blow- 
pipe, and the scalpel. He consults original documents; he 
reads authors rather than critics; he learns how to investigate 
and judge for himself; and, above all, he has everywhere the 
guidance of men whose entire lives and interests are bound up 
in the subject of their instruction ; who are not mere teachers of 
texts, but who, by virtue of their own investigations and schol- 
arship are linguists and mathematicians, biologists, geologists, 
astronomers, physicists, chemists, historians, metaphysicians, 
and /éttérateurs. Otherwise the knowledge the student gains 
is without body, substance, or life. It is unreal and shadowy— 
the dead, dry, and scattered bones in the valley of a dream. 

We have set forth the ideals of a liberal education at greater 
length than any novelty in their presentation will warrant; but 
our purpose is attained if these statements, however trite, serve 
in any way to emphasize how complex must be the modern 
college, whose function it is to provide an education so broad 
and comprehensive and thorough ; how numerous must be its 
teachers, how costly its equipment, how extensive its libraries 
and apparatus and collections. Nor can we see any signs of a 
return toward older and simpler conditions. It is true that 


there is at present a strong trend toward more complete special- 
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ization, toward narrower courses of study pursued to greater 
length. The comparative value of this special training we will 
not discuss; it is sufficient to notice it and the vogue it is ob- 
taining, and the stifl heavier burdens which it lays upon the 
colleges, since their own specialization is out of the question. 
I am speaking, I hardly need say, not of the university, consti- 
tuted of graduate and professional schools, but only of under- 
graduate instruction—only of the college of liberal arts, what- 
ever its associate schools may be. 

With so complete a change of educational ideals a readjust- 
ment in the institutions of higher education was inevitable. A 
few schools have been endowed—only a few could be—and the 
remainder of the early colleges, so readily planted and once so 
easily maintained, are withering away because they have not 
much root. It is not strange that these schools, with a few 
underpaid and overworked teachers, often set down in country 
villages, without books, apparatus, society, or the inspiration 
of numbers, isolated from the currents of thought, and afflicted 
with intellectual and material poverty, should be able to gather 
in only a few students from adjoining counties, and have never 
really outgrown the status of the preparatory school. 

To use again the schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to illustrate what is true of the schools of all denominations: in 
our own colleges and universities whose income is less than ten 
thousand dollars or is not reported, only one seventh of the entire 
enrollment is in college classes—an average of forty college stu- 
dents to each college. The good that colleges of the early type 
have done is incalculable. They trained the leaders of the na- 
tion in every department of life. Their teachers were noble 
and self-sacrificing men, often of great skill in instruction and 
sometimes of profound erudition. Together with the Christian 
ministry they have done much to uphold in American society the 
ideals of plain living and high thinking. But the relative or 
absolute decline of the survivors of this type of college is due to 
the fact that for want of means they cannot teach what men want 
taught, or cannot teach it as men want it tanght. The parable of 
President Garfield, who deseribed the ideal college as consisting 
of Mark Hopkins and his log, is often used to set forth the advan- 
tages of the schools without equipment ; but does it not exagger- 
ate? There is no question, indeed, as tu the universal presence 
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of the log, with all the barrenness which it represents; but how 
few who ever took their seats on one end of it found a Mark 
Ilopkins on the other! Whatever the actual advantages of 
weak colleges may be, the popular verdiet is against them. 
And from States where they are most numerous there is a 
yearly exodus of the brightest young men and women to better 
equipped colleges in other States. The residents of Ohio, says 
President Eaton, who are attending college elsewhere, are two 
hundred and one more in number than the residents of other 
States attending college in Ohio. 

There has been put upon the weaker colleges of the country 
a stress in tle struggle for existence, a strain in the futile effort 
to do the work of better equipped competing schools, which has 
brouglit about a certain slight deterioration in manners if not 
in morals. My illustrations here will be drawn impartially 
from the schools of all denominations. Everybody who is 
widely read in the literature of college catalogues has noticed an 
innocent exultation that finds its ground in various things. In 
one instance which I recall, the position of the university was 
the cause of boasting. It was central in the State, central in 
the Mississippi valley, central in the United States of America. 
This university had about one hundred students all told. The 
number of college sites which, on account of the enrapturing 
beauty of the scenery, are among the finest in America must 
be reckoned by dozens, and the number of college buildings 
which lave been pronounced by competent judges to be among 
the best in the country, by scores. Sometimes these superla- 
tives are bestowed upon the museum or the society halls or the 
athletic fields. In a current catalogue it is the president’s resi- 
dence which compares favorably with that of any other residence 
in the country, and in a few instances the personal appearance 
of the president warrants the insertion of his portrait, perhaps 
accompanied with those of his worthy colleagues in the faculty. 

It is the same pressure from competition which leads to the 
introduction into college catalogues of paragraphs which must 
be classified as fictitious literature. Such are reports of endow- 


ments long since consumed by current needs, pictures of college 


buildings as yet castles in Spain, lists of elective studies from 
which the entire class must choose, and statements of requisites 
for admission that remain unenforeed. How much better the 
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delightful frankness of tle western university as to its requisites 
for admission, which states that “‘ entrance examinations are not 
conducted here after the rack and torture methods that obtain 
in some institutions. New students are classified on their own 
representations of work done; and their ability to master work 


assigned determines permanent classification.” 

The weighty name of university, imposed by its unforeseeing 
founders, has often required fictitious bolstering. In order to 
validate the title I have known a “ university” with three or 
four professors to segregate itself into eight or ten departments, 
the last, but really not least, of which was the Sunday School 
Normal Department! 

If we add to the temptations arising from competition an 
entourage largely without culture and often unable to distin- 
guish between the sham and the real in education, and especially 
susceptible to outward show, we have the conditions under 
which buildings and grounds and all that appeals to the eye 
and can be used for pictorial advertisement lave been made to 
outweigh men and books and edueational apparatus, which 
constitute a college. One of our oldest and wealthiest univer- 
sities deserves all praise because it has erected no new building 
for twenty years, but has applied its large donations to higher 
needs. The value of buildings and grounds of the twenty-five 
Methodist colleges and universities whose income is less than 
ten thousand dollars, or is not reported, is to their productive 
endowment, less debts, as twenty-six to one, while in our six 
wealthiest schools the ratio is less than three fourths to one. 

The graduate school, so essential a part of the university, is 
imitated with fatal facility. Itcan be set going without adding 
a teacher to the faculty or a book to the library. The only ex- 
pense is printer’s ink. Courses of graduate study leading to high 
degrees are therefore very popular—to be pursued, of course, 
in abstentia, as the university has not the slightest equipment 
for graduate instruction in residence. I recall such a course 
leading to the degree of Ph.D., advertised in the catalogue of 
an institution in whose classical course Virgil is read in the 
first term of the junior year, and Anabasis in the third term 
of the sophomore, and whose faculty contains four professors. 
Now that the degree of Ph.D. is no longer conferred pro 
honore, no college should offer it unless prepared to provide the 
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necessary facilities and instruction for study in residence, and 
such study should be absolutely requisite for the degree. 

After all, it is only in self-protection, and by the same in- 
stinct of protective mimicry which clothes the weak species 
well-nigh extinet with the color or semblance of stronger and 
successful rivals, that many of the weaker colleges of the coun- 
try have assumed the titles or outward appearance of larger 
institutions. And sorry as are these mimetic adaptations, they 
have probably been successful ina measure. Among com- 
munities of a certain degree of culture a “ university” may 
succeed in obtaining pupils when it might fail if it frankly 
called itself a seminary. At least it is the contention of some 
who understand the surroundings of these schools, that to 
change their names to correspond with facts is to slaughter 
them. But the assistance gotten from these devices is at best 
transitory. There is a growing class of people whom they 
do not deceive; and as culture and knowledge in educational 
matters increase the time is coming—is it not here already ?— 
when every advantage is with the school whose work and name 


correspond frankly with its means. The need for good fitting 


schools is becoming more and more urgent. The number of 
young men unable to complete the lengthened college courses 
is increasing. We believe that the place of safety in the strug- 
gle for existence for our weaker colleges lies here, the place of 
suecess also in attendance and in quality of work. The only 
difficulty is that, as a rule, their means are insufficient for good 
seminary work, as we have seen. 

The action of the General Conference of 1892, reeommend- 
ing a classification of Methodist schools, will be useful, even if 
we are to regard it as advisory rather than imperative.  [¢ will 
assist the natural tendency and process which it has been the 
purpose of this paper to set forth and explain—the progressive 
centralization of our educational interests. It discourages the 
foundation of new and unneeded institutions. ILowever heartily 
we may wish that all our colleges might be adequately endowed, 
I suppose there is no one who understands the financial re- 
quirements of the modern college who considers it within the 
limits of possibility. Tow few of our colleges are already ade- 
quately endowed can be seen at a glance from the statistics 
already given. Indeed, is any college of the Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church in the United States adequately endowed, estimat- 
ing simply by the endowment of other institutions? Is there a 
single Methodist school which ranks in income with competing 
schools in its own district? According to the last report of 
the Commissioner of Education, 1888-1889, in New England, 
Wesleyan ranks eighth in income and Boston third; in New 
York, Syracuse ranks fifth; in Pennsylvania, Dickinson ranks 
seventh; in Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan ranks fourth ; in Michigan, 
Albion ranks second ; in Indiana, it is a close race between the 
University of Indiana and De Pauw ;* in Wisconsin, there are 
four schools with a larger income than Lawrence, and in IIli- 
nois two, if we include the new University of Chicago, with a 
larger income than the Northwestern; in Minnesota and Iowa, 
Hamline and Cornell each rank third. On every educational 
field east of the Missouri, unless it is in Indiana, we are beaten 
by heavier batteries. The most that the Church can do is to 
wisely strengthen those schools whose success has demonstrated 
the eminent fitness of their locations to be the future educa- 
tional centers of Methodism. The endowment of each of these 
schools should be read in the millions. Less than this means 
loss of prestige and influence, an inferior rank and _ inferior 
work, whose results will not be confined to the colleges, but will 
permeate the entire Church. Certainly we must provide our 
Methodist young people with at least as good facilities in our 
own colleges as are offered elsewhere ; their education must be 
as thorough and broad as that of any other body of youth. 

But our responsibility is a wider one. In common with our 
sister Churches we have undertaken to educate the youth of 
the United States. The responsibility for the scholarship and 
culture of a nation is upon us—a responsibility whose only 
measure is the value to a great people of knowledge and science 
and all that pertains to the intellectual life; for the college is 
as indispensable to the intellectual life of the nation as the 
Church is indispensable to its Christian morality. This is not 
gainsaid by the fact that there are educated men outside col- 
leges and moral men outside churches. Mediocre colleges infect 
an entire people with intellectual mediocrity. The distribution 
of ability in the United States coincides with the geographical 
distribution of the best institutions of learning. 


* Income not stated. 
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The edueational responsibilities which rest upon the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church cannot be delegated or abandoned. We 
ean ask no other Church to do our work, and still less can the 
Churches relegate their educational interests to the State. The 
State is now doing but a fraction of the work of higher educa- 
tion. Only 13.5 per cent of the college students of the United 
States are in State universities, Nor has the State proven 
itself so generous a patron that we may hope that it ever will 
assume the entire burden of which it is now carrying so small 
a share. There are other objections to State schools, but the 
chief reason for the continuance of the colleges of the Christian 
Churches, as for their existence in the past, is the religious spirit 
that pervades them. To love God is in the deepest sense a lib- 
eral education. The abnegation of the selfish instinct, the con- 
secration of life to its noblest ends, the alignment of the indi- 
vidual with the religious life of the race, the experimental 
knowledge of the vital truths of God and the soul—these are 
results in education which have been definitely set before the 
schools of Methodism, and largely attained through the divine 
blessing. And these results more than outweigh anything that 
may have been lacking in the education of the mind. 

Is there, then, any escape for the Church from these weighty 
responsibilities, so little realized, so inadequately met, and so 
rapidly inereasing? Not until the time comes when our educa- 
tional foundations achieve complete independence—an_ inde- 
pendence, like that of the adult son, prepared and rejoiced in 
by the parent, an independence which will leave untouched 
every tie of affection and common interest and religious belief. 
Such an ultimate differentiation of function in society is very 
probable, by which the institutions of higher education in the 
United States will become, as some have already become, eom- 
pletely individualized and separated from all other organiza- 
tions, ecclesiastical and seenlar. 

The only eseape for the Church from the burden of her 
colleges lies in making them financially.independent, the only 
escape from our educational duties lies in doing them. 


Wr 1, Vbortone 



















The Theology of Milton. 


Art. VI—THE THEOLOGY OF MILTON. 


A rrarn toils for hours across the plains away from the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, yet at nightfall two or three peaks still 
stand out bold and gloomy. For two hundred years the Anglo- 
Saxons have been receding from the English civil war; thirty 
thousand to fifty thousand manuscripts, the details of its history, 
are crumbling in the British Museum alone; the forms of Mil- 
ton and Cromwell alone tower rugged and familiar. The rub- 
bish flung upon Cromwell—ideal Puritan and forefather of lib- 
erty—has about decayed ; we see him for the first at full size. 

In English speech there has been but one master of “a great 
and perfect style’—John Milton. Our crities agree in this, and 
agree that we have no hope of another. Milton thought him- 
self born an age too late to write a great poem ; Macaulay sane- 
tions and emphasizes this. We can see as a people no more the 
glowing visions of childhood. Spenser saw them as the child 
itself sees; Shakespeare saw them with the wild, undisciplined 
delight of riotous youth; Milton saw them with the steady 
head of mature life and the chaste eyes of a deep faith ; but he 
saw them vanishing—the day of scientific research, practical, 
cold, critical, was at hand. 

Within a generation Milton has ceased to be a popular author 
and has become a classic only. Macaulay could repeat “ Para- 
dise Lost ;” Canon Farrar could finish, in his boyhood, the poem 
from any given verse; John Bright knew but two models for 
his manly eloquence—Milton and the Bible. A few years since 
the great poem adorned the center table of every intelligent 
religious family. To-day the schoolboy knows Milton only 
from a few pages in a text-book of literature. The weird and 
grotesque genius of Dore prolongs a decaying popularity in the 
household. Only scholars read, and they seldom quote. Milton 
will receive reverence and critical study ; but the popular favor 
is gone. Tis style was modeled on the classies in the day when 
it was almost worship for a studious man to open a Greek 
tragedy or Latin oration. This homage has ceased. The causes 
that led to it are no longer in operation. The devout reverence 
for the ancient classics can no more belong to our day than 
fauns and satyrs can invade our forests. 
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But, aside from style and smaller matters that turn the popular 
mind away, is the great fact that the theology of Milton is not 
forus. It belongs to a yesterday—passed but very near. It was 
buried as Henry VIII was buried ; with profound admiration for 
strength and great services, but with no tears. Milton was not 
a theologian in his first thought. The day when the Westmin- 
ster Catechism was given birth was a time of doctrinal peace—a 
Roman peace, perhaps—but there was little critical or specula- 
tive thought on doctrines. The voleano that buried the English 
throne burst forth from religious fires, but they were kindled 
by questions of church government, not of doctrine. Bishop, 
pope, presbyter, league and covenant, were the watchwords, 
while the theology of Geneva ruled with little question over 
both parties. Our hard questions were unasked—almost un- 
heard of then. In the ponderous prose volumes of Milton one 
searches in vain for argument on the existence of God, divinity 
of Christ, inspiration of Scripture, or immortality. His the- 
ological system was a stern and colossal structure, a medieval 
eastle built on bare, overjutting rocks—built for storms and 
siege and victory. The massive foundation stones are Le- 
braic; the general plan is Roman; every ponderous archway, 
every tower, hall, or chamber bears the impress of St. Angus- 
tine. The material is Anglo-Saxon, coarse and firm; the deco- 
ration, rich and chaste, is Greek. The Latin essay on Christian 
doctrine, found in 1823 among state papers, shows views some- 
what heterodox—the eternity of matter and a rather Arian no- 
tion of Christ; his liberal Sabbath and divoree views were well 
known. Our wonder is that a scholar so wide in range, a man 
so ready to abandon precedent and heap scorn upon throne, 
altar, and cathedral, so haughty and lonely a mind, accepted 
implicitly theology as he found it. We would expect one so 
self-centered and mighty as the author of Areopagitica, whose 
only chureh was his own chamber, whose only choir was his 
own voice and organ, whose only worship was his own medita- 
tion and prayer, whose only liturgy was his Hebrew Bible, to 
anticipate the theological movements of a century, as Coleridge 
did; but he did not. 

Milton’s God is a monarch seated always upon a throne in 
unapproachable majesty. The throne is iron; no poetie splen- 
dors can cild it. His decrees go forth like the laws of Draco ; 
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he is cold, just, jealous, and terrible. The czar in his arsenal- 
palace, hurling to Siberian gloom his wayward subjects, is as 
attractive to our hearts as the One who, “in the pure empyrean 
sits high-throned above all height,’ in Milton’s “ Paradise.” 
“ Father,” the word of unspeakable meaning to Christian hearts 
—full of hope and comfort, inviting the weak, the weary, the 
sinful, to look up to his face, to return to his arms—this name 
is not known to the angels who shout in the high-domed halls 
from which every murrzurer has been hurled by thunder-bolts 
of wrath. About the old Jove there was a certain grim humor 
and benevolent smile that made him at times approachable— 
even lovable—to men. The Ilebrew prophet never forgot the 
merey that endureth forever as an attribute of Jehovah. In 
this noblest majesty of English speech, sublime as the deep roll 
of the sea, the throne is radiant in pure light; but as we behold 
it we shiver. The very light is cold as white marble; the 
dreadful caricature of God is the corner stone of a theology that 
frowns like the tower of London or the old French bastile. 
Milton’s Christ is an official Saviour. His mission begins in 
a Roman court of justice; his incarnate life is perfunctory. 
The Jesus of Nazareth who was the friend and brother of fish- 
ermen, who went into the houses of men to win their personal 
love, who wept at Bethany, was a man of sorrows as well as 
of joy, who forgives at Calvary in words more tender than 


any mother’s voice—this Jesus, who is every day winning his 


way deeper into the hearts of men in these last years, is a 
far different person from the calm, dignified, resigned prince 
of “Paradise Lost” or “Paradise Regained.” None of the 
hymns that form the choral parts of the great poem could 
give way to “Jesus, lover of my soul.” The harps of these 
warrior angels could not be tuned to such melody. Whoever 
doubts progress in theology let him read Milton, then the con- 
ception of Christ drawn from living writers; and be thankful 
that the stately figure who in the former comes from heaven 
to earth to live and die is not the Christ of our intellects or the 
Christ of our hearts. 

Satan is the strong character—easily the hero of “ Paradise 
ost”—our hearts follow him as such. But if this seorn- 
ul and wayward outeast solve the problem of evil as finding 

a fulcrum outside God’s government on which evil may rest 
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its lever, the snecess is only poetical. Milton’s Satan is the 
boldest figure clothed in black ever propelled from the human 
brain. He rises in awful majesty between the grotesque, rol- 
licking devil of the middle ages and the inysterious force called 
evil by the science of to-day. Over all devils, from Persian 
Aliriman to Mephistopheles, Milton’s Satan sits chief as easily 
as ever: 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven, and from eternal splendors flung 


He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower. 
Theology now does not embody its evil in this form with the 
same confidence; rather, it does not dogmatize. It does not 
shrink from the fact, but reverently declares that ‘All mys- 
teries run into one; the mystery of mysteries is evil.” Milton’s 
Satan leads us not a step out of the labyrinth. 

Artists, struggle as they may, can paint no face of Christ 
that has not the outlines of that face into which Raphael emp- 
tied his genius, Nor can we give, by any flight of imagination, 
to Mary the mother of Jesus a face that does not resemble the 
Italian Madonnas. So long have these faces been gazed upon 
reverently that they have authority overus. They seem to have 
history behind them—to be portraits; they bind us against our 
reason. In the same way the hell, the Satan, the angels of Mil- 
ton fettered the imagination till it seemed dangerous to refuse 
entire belief in them. “ Paradise Lost” was accepted so long as 
an appendix to the Bible, a new apocalypse, that it became a 
part of English belief. The creation over which science and re- 
ligion battled was more of Milton than of Genesis. The hell of 
the Edwardian preaching drew its horrors far more from Milton 
than from the sublime warnings in Matthew. As the orthodoxy 
of Milton was not questioned in his day, save on divoree—as 
his genius rose to companionship with Homer and Dante—his 
gorgeous pageantry of heaven, and his entire scenic unfolding 
of that 


Dismal situation, waste and wild; 
, 
A dungeon horrible! On all sides round, 
As one great furnace, flamed 
A fiery deluge, fed 


With everburning sulphur unconsumed—- 
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set forth with such authority were accepted as true. The desire 
for knowledge of the things beyond was never met half so grand- 
ly. Few stopped to ask upon what meager text of Scripture he 
seized for corner stone for this coarse materialism, these dun- 
geons of inquisitorial torture and palaces of tedious delight. 

Theology has little direct interest in Milton now; his iron 
hand is relaxed ; it clutches no longer; its impress can never 
disappear, but only the historian will know it. He is a land- 
mark, not a guidepost ; a monument, not a light-louse. 

The keynote of this great oratorio is will. God is to be for- 
ever adored because le alone is able to enforce his will. He 
is supremely happy because he alone of all beings is able to have 
his own way. Christ sinks to a subordinate, almost uninterest- 
ing character in the poem, because he sinks his own will in the 
Father’s, No adoring epithets as the poem proceeds can supply 
this deficiency, so strong has Milton made it. Between the 
lines we read that his conduct is noble, but hardly godlike. 
Satan is consistent with this first law of Milton’s heaven : 

What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome. 
There is at first no desire for dark things, no refusal of holiness ; 
he simply wants to rule. This is the music of a great oratorio, 
but air, chorus, recitative are all played on the one key, will. 
Minor strains are often introduced, righteousness, justice, love, 
but they are kept sternly subordinate ; over them all the naked 
will rises as first attribute of Deity. On every page is seen the 
hand of the haughty Englishman. This is the man who brings 
his wife to his feet, not to his heart; who chides his daughters 


in his dying words; who storms at all opposition, in Chureh or 
State, with words that strike like the broadswords and pikes of 
the Ironside Legion. It is a Norse giant who has laid his hand 
on the Gospel. We may believe Carlyle, that this day was the 
last appearance of the heroic in England. 


5—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IX. 
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Arr. VIL—HEZEKIAH, SARGON, AND SENNACHERIB— 
A CHRONOLOGICAL STUDY. 


Ir is the purpose of the following discussion to show the 
substantial agreement and accuracy of the biblical and Assyrian 
accounts for a period covering part of the reign of Ilezekiah, 
Sargon, and Sennacherib, thereby affording a justification of 
the biblical date of Sennacherib’s first invasion of Judea as in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of Ilezekiah, and supplying a 
chronological arrangement of the related events of that period. 

In 2 Kings xviii, 13, and Isa. xxxvi, 1, etc., the first attack 
of Sennacherib upon the kingdom of Judah is dated in Heze- 
kiah’s fourteenth year. In the chronicler’s account (2 Chron. 
xxxii, 1) no date is given. That date, by some set down as a 
copyist’s blunder, by others as having crept in from the margin, 
has been a source of perplexity, since it is said to be unusual to 
make such a note of time in these books. Thus Canon Raw- 
linson, in Note B, on 2 Kings xviii, 13, writes: “ Notice of the 
regnal years of an ordinary invasion is not in the manner of the 
writer of Kings. He dates the last attack on Samaria and its 
capture, the last attack on Jerusalem and its capture. But he does 
not date the invasion of Shishak, or Ben-hadad, or Hazael, or 
Pul, or Tiglath-pileser, or the first attack of Shalmaneser, or the 
invasion of Necho, or the first or second attack of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. What should induce him to date this attack, which, 
if it were distinct from the Libnah and Lachish expedition of 
chapter xix, 8-36, was of no special importance? Dut if he did 
not date it, a scribe, noticing the dates in verses 9 and 10, may 
have wished to supply what seemed to him an omission. Tak- 
ing the first words of chapter xx (‘in those days’) strictly, and 
confounding together two expeditions of Sennacherib, he may 
have thought to obtain the correct date from 2 Chron. xx, 6.” 
What “ two expeditions ” he might have “ confounded together” 
are not named, and would seem difficult, if not impossible, to be 
identified. But if it was not customary with the writer whose 
work he was copying to note the “regnal years,” the scribe 
would most certainly know this as well as any later critic; and 
one may well wonder how this could seem “to him an omis- 
” the scribe to wish “to supply ” 


sion,” and what could “ induce 
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what his author was not accustomed to insert; and more espe- 
cially is the scribe’s action matter of astonishment on that theory 
if one cannot see * what should induce” the author to insert a 
date. If this expedition were of no special importance it ean 
hardly be supposed that the copyist would interpolate, in this 
solitary instance, and against his author’s custom, a date for 
which, on this hypothesis, he had no foundation save a mere 
guess, and that founded upon historic ignorance or confusion. 
And this necessarily assumes that there was but one copy or 
copyist, or that all scribes who copied the original were seized 
with the same desire to supply the omission, and, unlike our 
modern “ redactors,” all agreed upon the same date—a most 
remarkable case of agreement, if the date be not the true one, 
and written upon positive knowledge. At another time this 
hypothesis would seem to fail utterly, as it seems impossible 
thereby to account for the appearance of the date in Isaiah. 

Is it not much more likely that this variation from the 
writer’s usual custom indicates that the date was given for 
g of the date for 
all the succeeding narrative? May it not suggest that the date 
given is of the nature of an epoch, as the date of the first hos- 
tile movement of the Assyrians against the Jewish kingdom and 
of the first appearance of Sennacherib in Judea might well be ; 
it being, doubtless, in the same or following year as that to 
which Isaiah had reference, when Sargon sent Tartan to Ashdod 
(xx, 1), and when Isaiah had the vision which foretold the vie- 
tory which three years afterward the Assyrians would gain over 
the Eg gyptian and E thiopian allies of the Jews? May it not be 
understood as the date of that expedition resulting in the cap- 
ture of the fenced cities and the second taking of Ashdod by 
the Sargonidw? and the fickleness and revolts of which resulted 
in desol: iting invasions of southern Palestine ? 

Taking for our guide the inscriptions of Sargon,* it is found 
that in “the second year” of Sargon’s reign (720 or 719) Ilubid 
of Hamath had “ established himself i in the town of Qargar, 
and excited against ” _ Sargon “the towns Arpad, Simyra, 
Damas, and Samaria.” This confederacy Sargon seems to 
have overcome, and then, marching southward, he met the 
Egyptians under So, or Sebech, at Raphia, and completely 


some other purpose than merely for the fixin 


* Records of the Past, vol. vii, p. 29, ete. 
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routed them. He then besieged Gaza, seized Hanun, its king, 
demolished his cities, “ burning them by fire.” The plunder, 
with nine thousand and thirty-three captives, he carried to As- 
syria. The unfortunate loss of forty lines of the inscription 
deseribing this expedition leaves us without other information 
as to its results; but for reasons which may below appear, it 
may be assumed that, as with the army he traversed, both in his 
advanee and his victorious return, the plain bordering on the 
Mediterranean, the cities therein, among which were Ashdod, 
Gimzo, and Askelon, were either forcibly taken or submitted 
to his arms and became tributary vassals. This seems to follow 
from the fact that at that time he extended his conquests as 
far as the island of Cyprus, which in his thirteenth year he 
charges with having “refused their contributions,” * which, 
through the fear inspired by his (Sargon’s) victory over Mero- 
dach-baladan, they then began again to pay. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that he would undertake the conquest of an island in the sea 
until he had brought under his power the people on the main 
land, from whose ports his soldiers must have embarked, and 
where he must have kept open the way for his and their return. 
From subsequent notices it would seem that “Azuri, King of 
Ashdod,” had “ made up his mind not to be obedient to Asshur, 
and not to supply any more his tributes. He sent to the kings, 
his neighbors, hostile messages to Assyria. Then I (Sargon) 
meditated vengeance, and I replaced him” (that is, put him 
out and put another in his place), “in the domination of his 
lands. I elevated to his place his brother, Akhimit, to the 
royalty. But the people of Syria inclined to revolt, and were 
tired of the government of Akhimit, and elevated Iaman, who, 
like him, was not the legitimate master of the throne.” + 
Furious with rage, Sargon marched against Jaman and Ashdod, 
and took it and Gimt-ashdodim, which he gave up to plunder. 
From all this it seems plain that Ashdod had been made trib- 
utary, with Azuri as king, in Sargon’s Raphia campaign (720- 
719); that in a short time Azuri, forming alliances with neigh- 
boring kings, had revolted. He was then deposed and his 
brother Akhimit made ruler. He in turn was dethroned by 











* Records of the Past, p. 51. Compare with p. 26, where this is put in connee- 
tion with the battle of Raphia, the seizing of Hanun, King of Gaza, which occurred 


in his second year, + Lbid., p. 40. 
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the popul: ice, and Jaman made ruler in hisstead. Wemay now 
determine when Azuri was deposed and Akhimit was enthroned. 

In the latter part of his seventh year Sargon is known to 
have been in the west, and “while the ruler$ near Palestine 
were anxious to gain his friendship” * there is no evidence 
that he was at that time in the Jewish territory or in southwest 
Palestine. But there are not wanting indications that he had 
sent at that very time a considerable force into the immediate 
neighborhood of that territory. It is, indeed, stated in his an- 
nals that he sent that year from Arabia into Samaria the cap- 
tives whom he had “ — out of their dwellings,” and that 
“ Pharaoh of Egypt, Samsie the Queen of Arabia, Itamar the 
Sabean, kings of the far seaside, sent (him) tributes,’ among 
other things “ horses and camels,” + all which indicates the sue- 
cessful presence of a large force inspiring these nations with 
fear—a foree such as that which the leaders, who (we suggest) 
were the Tartan and (or) Sennacherib, must have commanded in 
their convoy. { There is, in fact, no other expedition men- 
tioned in Sargon’s history which at all accounts for Isa. xx, 1. 
It is further significant of the presence of this foree that in the 
Khorsabad inscriptions he states that he imposed (that is, it was 
done by his authority) this tribute upon Pharaoh, Samsie, and 
Itamar. It is, perhaps, due to the fact that Sargon did not 


command in person that the conquest of Ashdod is not named 
in the annals of his seventh or eighth year, but a previous ex- 
pedition in which that conquest had been effected is indicated 
in the annals of his eleventh year (711-710), where, as in part 
above quoted, the following record is found : 


Azuri, King of Ashdod, made up his mind not to be obedient 
to Asshur, and not to supply any more his tributes. He sent to 
the kings, his neighbors, hostile messages to Assyria. Then I 
meditated vengeance, and I replaced him in the domination of his 
lands. I elevated in his place his brother Akhimit to the royalty. 
But the people of Syria inclined to revolt, and were tired of the 
government of Akhimit and elevated Iaman, who, like him, was 
not the legitimate master of the throne. In the wrath of my heart 
I did not divide m y army, and I did not diminish the ranks, but I 
marched against Ashdod with my warriors, who did not separate 
themselves from the traces of my sandals.§ 


* Smith’s Assyria, p. 104. + Records of the Past, vol. vii, p. 34, 
t Ibid., vol. ix, p. 5. § Ibid., vol. vii, p. 40. 
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The expression italicized can scarcely be otherwise interpreted 
than as indicatiug that he had formerly divided his forces in a 
similar case and separated them from “traces of his sandals” 

his footsteps), and that the meditated vengeance had been con- 

summated, Azuri deposed, and Akhimit enthroned by that part 
of his forces which had been detached from the main army 
and had followed another leader. This division of his forces 
in the ease of Azuri agrees with Isaiali’s statement that he.sent 
the Tartan to Ashdod,* and fully accounts for the submission 
of the “ far seaside ”’+ and the tribute above named. 

Now this 7th-8th of Sargon falls in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, and the presence of Sennacherib and his taking of 
the fenced cities would account for this overthrow of Azuri and 
the making of Akhimit, King of Ashdod, in his stead. This also 
would agree, as above suggested, with the epochal statement of 
Isaiah: “ In the year that Tartan came unto Ashdod (when Sar- 
gon, the King of Assyria, sent him) and fought against Ashdod 
and took it.” From the context in Isaiah the fair inference is 
that this sending was three years before the expedition of Sar- 
gon, which broke up the confederacy formed by the Ashdod- 
ites under the popular usurper, Iaman, with Moab and Edom, 
assisted by help and encouraged by large promises from Egypt.+ 

Putting all this together, we have an order of events which 
completely reconciles the two accounts, the one, indeed, supple- 
menting the other. It indicates a first conquest of Ashdod by 
Sargon in person after his victory over the Egyptians at Raphia 
(720-719), at which time Azuri of Ashdod was contirmed in 
his kingdom. The revolt of Azuri and his confederates, which 
brought against him a detachment of Sargon’s army under a 
Tartan, or commander (in all probability Sennacherib, “his great 
royal son”’), resulted in a second or reconquest of Ashdod, and 
in the placing of Akhimit as a ruler on the throne of the de- 
posed Azuri in 714-713, and in the conquest of the “ fenced 
cities” of Hezekiah in his fourteenth year. This was followed 
by another revolt of southwest Palestine, with Ashdod, under 
Iaman, as instigator, comprising in the league Judea, Edom, 
Moab, and a force of Egyptians and Ethiopians.g In his eleventh 
year (711-710) Sargon crushed out this confederacy, recaptured 


* Isa. xx, 1 + Records of the Past, vol. vii, p. 34. 
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Ashdod, and took Gimt-ashdodim and the plunder of the cities. 
This, as may be seen, was just three years after the assumed re- 
conquest of Ashdod by the Tartan and (or) Sennacherib.* 

This suppression of the revolt by Sargon demonstrated the 
groundlessness of any hope of substantial help to Judea from 
Egypt and Ethiopia. In referring to this alliance Sargon says : 

The people (of the confederacy) and their evil chiefs to fight 


against me, unto Pharaoh, King of Egypt, a monarch who could 
not save them, their presents carried and besought his alliance.+ 


When the confederacy collapsed Iaman fled to Egypt, and 
thence continued his flight to Meroe, or Ethiopia, from whence 
he was afterward surrendered to Sargon, thus confirming the 
statement that in the defeated army were both Egyptians and 
Ethiopians: hotly pursued by Sargon’s troops, their loss in the 
flight being very great. The vivid picture drawn by Isaiah + is 
thereby shown not to be an exaggeration. 

Thus the insertion of this date, the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah, like the similar and contemporaneous mention of Sargon 
by Isaiah, serves to bring out and explain the reference to this 
revolt in the southwest, and is in perfect harmony with the 
Assyrian inscriptions. It is diffieult to see why the date three 
years later may not be taken as the year when the expedition 
referred to by Isaiah, which, as we learn from the monuments, 
had for its chief objects Ashdod, Egypt, and Ethiopia, was en- 
tered upon, and which evidently resulted in the reconquering 
of many cities then subject to the Jewish king, some of which 
are expressly named—a result which, indeed, must have occurred 
in every invasion. Whatever may have been accomplished 
against the Judean territory in this expedition, and whatever 
may have been Sargon’s ultimate purpose as to its capital, he 
does not appear at that time to have done more than threaten 
Jerusalem, which accords well with the idea that his chief ob- 
jects of attack were Ashdod, Egypt, and Ethiopia. 

If our conjecture is right, the real purpose underlying the 
expedition colonizing Samaria was, first, that revealed by Isaiah 
as against Ashdod; Sennacherib and (or) Tartan having dis- 

* Compare Isaiah's three years walking barefoot, beginning with the sending of 
Tartan to Ashdod, at the end of which time Assyria was to conquer Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Isa, xx, 1-5. 

+ Smith’s Ep. Can., p. 130, I, 35-39 t Isa. xx. § Chap. x, 24-34. 
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posed of the captives in Samaria, passed down, as purposed by 
Sargon, to the southwest, capturing the cities in the march, 
subjugating the Shephelah, and, having taken rebellious Ashdod 
and its ungrateful ruler, Azuri, set up his brother, Akhimit, as 
vassal king. In the disabilities in which the Jewish king was 
found the less important “ fenced cities,” though well fortified, 
without a leader, and most likely taken by surprise, would fall 
an easy prey to the Assyrian forces, flushed as they were with 
their recent brilliant successes elsewhere. But a stronger army 
and greater preparation, as well as a longer time, would certainly 
be necessary to take the capital city, held to be almost impreg- 
nable both by its natural advantage of situation and the strength 
added by the fortifications erected for its defense. 

The expedition of Sargon in his eleventh year, while, as we 
have seen, it broke up the confederacy, like that of the Tar- 
tan (Sennacherib) above, seems, as before stated, not to have 
reached Jerusalem. There is no claim that he either subju- 
gated it or even made an attack upon it, or upon what had pre- 
viously been left under the dominion of Hezekiah. His effort 
in that campaign seems to have been directed simply to regain 
what had been lost in the revolt and to restore his prestige and 
authority. That he would have omitted to record so notable 
a conquest as the taking of a strong and important city like 
Jerusalem is utterly incredible when contrasted with his boast- 
fulness over lesser exploits. There is no indication that a later 
expedition was made by Sargon, and he seems never afterward 
to have been in the west, either in northern or southern Pales- 
tine. As he did not personally appear in the matters which im- 
mediately affected the kingdom of Judah in the expedition 
made three years earlier under the Tartan (Sennacherib), and 
as the results were only the punishment of Azuri and the res- 
toration of what he had previously in person subjugated, results 
which, however important to Hezekiah, yet added little more 
to hie (Sargon’s) glory—the possibility of the revolt and its 
actual recurrence rather detracting therefrom—but redounded 
to the eredit of the Tartan (his son), no specific mention is 
made of them in his annals;* so also his name is omitted in 

* The expedition under the Tartan may have taken two years, and this may ac- 
count for the putting of the date “ninth year’ to what made necessary the expe- 


dition in the “eleventh year.”—Zp. Can., pp. 129, 174. 
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this condensed biblical history, that of Sennacherib alone ap- 
pearing, he probably being “ co-rex,” with his father, as he is 
called in Tablet K, 2169, “the Rabshakeh,” and the “ great royal 
son of Sargon, King of Assyria,” a title assumed by Assurba- 
nipal when associated with his father on the throne.* 

As further showing that neither the writer of Second Kings 
nor of Second Chronicles in this matter gave the events in the 
order of their dates, the account of Hezekiali’s sickness may be 
adduced. This, in Kings,t follows the account of the destrue- 
tion of the host; and yet the promise to add to the life of the 
king fifteen years, thus extending his reign to its actual term 
of twenty-nine years, proves the sickness to have occurred in 
his fourteenth regnal. So, also, it is evident that the embassy 
of Merodach-baladan was received not later than the year after, 
perhaps in that very year, since the pretexts were, according 
to Isaiah,t his late sickness and remarkable recovery. This 
view receives further support from the charge made by Sar- 
gon§ in Hezekiah’s eighteenth year, that Merodach was striv- 
ing to raise against him all the nomad tribes, evidently mak- 
ing all the alliances that he could to overturn the Assyrian 
power. Still, additional indication of the date suggested is the 
showing to the ambassadors the great riches and resources, 
which certainly he could not have had after the immense trib- 
ute had been paid to the Assyrian king. 

The account in Second Chronicles | seems also to add support 
to this hypothesis. It gives no date, but following the account 
of Hezekiah’s reform, says: “ After these things, and the estab- 
lishment thereof, Sennacherib, King of Assyria, came and en- 
tered into Judah, and encamped against the fenced cities, and 
thought to win them to himself”—an expression which seems 
to indicate that his “winning them” was only a temporary 
achievement, and did not permanently attach them to him, ex- 
actly corresponding with what, if our supposition be right, ap- 
pears from their being reported in revolt in a year or two after- 
ward. The chronicler then proceeds to give an account of 
Hezekiah’s preparations to resist the expected attack, and con- 
eludes with the statement that, after hearing Hezekiah’s ex- 
hortation and assurances that “ with him” (the Assyrian) “ is an 


* Ep. Can., p. 173. +2 Kings xx, 1-12. t Chap. xx, 12, ete. 
§ Records of the Past, vol. ix, p. 14, ] Chap. xxxii, 1-8. 
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arm of flesh, but with us is the Lord our God to help us, and 
to fight our battles,” the “people rested themselves upon the 
words of Hezekiah, King of Judah.” All this seems to indicate 
that at this time, as before said, Sennacherib did not attack 
Jerusalem but turned aside, and after taking Ashdod and the 
fenced cities put over them governors well affected toward 
Assyria, as was the custom of Sargon; for example, such as 
Padi, King of Ekron, and then returned to Nineveh. It seems 
at this time that Hezekiah maintained his independence, and 
was neither asked nor volunteered to pay tribute. If this was 
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but a detachment from the main army it possibly was not 





strong enough to undertake the siege of the capital city. 
The indications are that both after this departure of Sennache- 
rib and the subsequent recapture of Ashdod by Sargon, Heze- 







kiah took advantage of their absence and repossessed himself of 





that part of his dominions which had been thus temporarily 





wrested from him, the people, in all likelihood, gladly return- 
ing to their allegiance to him. The chronicler, but still regard- 
less of dates, next proceeds with the information that, “ After 







this did Sennacherib, King of Assyria, send his servants te 
Jerusalem,” but himself and his principal force “laid siege 
against Lachish.” This, we suggest, refers to an expedition at 
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a later date; and referring to Sennacherib’s own account of 
f his campaigns we find the history of an invasion of Palestine 
i which is fixed in his fourth year, the twenty-seventh year of 
Yt Hezekiah’s reign, B.C. 701. In this expedition, after sub- 
P jugating Pheenicia and most of Philistia, he marched against 
b| Ekron (or, as some read, Migron), to assist which a foree under 
| the King of Egypt came up. The two armies met near Altaqu, 
i} or Eltekah. The battle resulted in the defeat of the Africans 
and the subsequent capture of Ekron and Altaqu. 
H It was at this time that Hezekiah, losing confidence at the 
| approach of so powerful an enemy in the flush of victory, 





yielded to the demands for the release of Padi, the imprisoned 
King of Ekron, and at the same time made the overture 
to pay whatever tribute might be put upon him, and which, 







being paid, seems for a time to have satisfied the wily and rapa- 
cious Assyrian. To the account given by Sennacherib of this 





expedition the Bible adds the siege and capture of Lachish 
Comparing the royal and 








and the encampment at Libnah. 
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biblical accounts it is readily seen that the real objective point 
of Sennacherib in this expedition was Egypt, and that the 
siege of Lachish and the effort to secure the control of Heze- 
kiah and Jerusalem were undertaken with a view to clearing 
his way, and securing himself from any attack in the rear. 
The biblical account omits some of the matters which the an- 
nals give, but supplies in part the account of the siege of 
Lachish, and the subsequent encampment at Libnah, thus ac- 
counting for the existence of an exhumed bas-relief which de- 
picts this siege, and exhibits Sennacherib on his throne before 
Lachish, the only Assyrian intimation so far discovered of this 
adventure. This siege of Lachish must have continued for a 
considerable time, and it is probable that the events which the 
king describes in his annals may have taken place during its 


progress. Lachish and Libnah were doubtless numbered with 


the forty-six cities which the annals tell us were at this time 
taken in Judea; and this was perhaps considered sufficient. 
The successes claimed, especially the battle with the Egyptians 
and their allies at Altaqu, may well explain, as before sug- 
gested, why Hezekiah consented to pay the tribute as_repre- 
sented in both the annals and the biblical account, which sub- 
stantially agree in this matter. The annals represent the battle 
as having been fought before the tribute was paid, and if Sen- 
nacherib intended to push his forces into Egypt it is possible 
that while endeavoring to subdue Lachish, so as not to leave 
that stronghold in the hands of an enemy, he may also have 
seen that it was not safe to leave so powerful a tributary as the 
Jewish king, known to be an unwilling vassal, in a position to 
endanger his line of communication and retreat, or to cut off 
his supplies ; and this desire to have the rear of his army secure 
from attack and his way kept open, may have been the incen- 
tive to the demand for the immediate and unconditional sur- 
render of Jerusalem to him. We thus account for what other- 
wise seems strange, that so soon after the voluntary offer of 
vassalage and the payment of an immense tribute by Hezekiah, 
a force, evidently from Lachish, should have been dispatched 
against him and his capital, imperatively demanding its surren- 
der, the great king meantime continuing to besiege Lachish. 
For some unexplained reason, but perhaps to be nearer to 
Jerusalem, and yet at the same time to be near enough to 
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easily keep open and under his own immediate surveillance the 


road to Egypt, and to complete his arrangements for its inva- 
sion, Lachish having doubtless been taken, as seems to be clearly 
intimated by the bas-relief, the king had moved with his army 
to Libnah, where Rabshakeh hastened to report his ill success 
with the Jews. While there a rumor reached the great king 
that another force from the south, under the command of Tir- 
hakah,* the Ethiopian, was advancing northward against him, 
and while the king made preparations to meet the approaching 
foe, messengers with a letter were sent in haste to urge with 
greater importunity and violence the immediate surrender of 
the Jewish capital, the messengers, the more effectively to ac- 
complish their purpose, appealing directly to the populace, and 
hurling defiance and blasphemy against their Jehovah. From 
the Egyptian accounts we gather the indication that an Assyr- 
ian force, perhaps an outpost or reconnoitering detachment, had 
been sent southward, and had reached as far as Pelusinm. It 
was there face to face with the approaching Africans. Mean- 
time the demands and insults of the Assyrians were received 
with profoundly sad and solemn silence at Jerusalem. They 
soon met a most fearful response and retribution; for that very 
night, before Tirhakah had come up with the main army or en- 
campment of the Assyrians, “the angel of the Lord went forth 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrian a hundred and four- 
score and five thousand, and when they ” (the survivors) “arose 
early in the morning, behold, they ” (the one hundred and four- 
score and five thousand) “were all dead corpses.”+ The 
Egyptians claim that the loss was sustained as the armies faced 
each other near Pelusium, while Josephus places it in the eamp 
at Jerusalem, the Bible saying “the camp of the Assyrians” 
without designating where. But may not the truth be that the 
angel of destruction fell upon the camp at Libnah, where the 
main army was, and also at Jerusalem, distributing the fatality 
in each of the separate divisions of what formed one great 
encampment, so that each division was rendered incapable of 
effective aggression or resistance, and was thoroughly demoral- 
ized, thus agreeing with the Egyptian accounts as given by 
Ilerodotus, and that of Josephus, as to the loss at Jerusalem, as 
well as with the biblical narrative, which simply says, “in the 


* 2 Kings xix, 6. + Ibid., xix, 35. 
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camp of the Assyrians”—that is, where the Assyrians were, 
without closer definition as to location. 

We may now give a further consideration to the biblical nar- 
rative. It has already been suggested that the statement in 
2 Kings xviii, 13, relative to the fourteenth of Hezekiah, was not 
intended to give a date for the subsequent events in the sense 
that they immediately followed, but that it referred only to the 
campaign when the fenced cities were taken ; that this, indeed, 


was of the nature of an epoch, as being the first appearance of 


Sennacherib in Judea. It has also seemed probable that Sen- 
nacherib, who was also called Rabshakeh, was himself Sargon’s 
Tartan, or as co-rex accompanied the Tartan in the expedition 
to Ashdod to which Isaiah (xx, 1) refers, and that the fenced 
cities were then taken, and a purpose shown to take Jerusalem. 

Turning now to the text (2 Kings xviii, 13), there can be no 
question but that the preterite or perfect tense of the verb used 
will allow the translation,* “ Now in the fourteenth year of 
King Hezekiah, Sennacherib, King of Assyria, had come up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and had taken them.” 
It was, therefore, after that had been accomplished, that Heze- 
kiah offered and paid tribute. How long afterward is nowhere 
stated in the biblical accounts. That the tribute was, however, 
paid to Sennacherib during his own sole reign, after his father’s 
death, seems fairly evident from the Assyrian records. 

With this interpretation of the passage in Kings the account 
in 2 Chron. xxxii, 1-9, perfectly coincides. It is there stated 
that when Sennacherib encamped against the fenced cities 
and showed a purpose to fight against Jerusalem, Hezekiah 
made vigorous preparations for the defense of his capital; and 
neither he nor his people manifested any disposition to yield to 
the “kings of Assyria,” but rather trusted themselves and their 
defense to Jehovah and their own preparations. To this fol- 
lows the indefinite statement: “ After this did Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, send his servants to Jerusalem (but he himself 
laid siege against Lachish, and all his power with him), unto 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, and unto all Judah that were at Jern- 
salem.” How long it was after Hezekiah had fortified the city, 
and encouraged his people to hold out against the Assyrian, 
that Sennacherib laid siege to Lachish is not stated, and we are 


* Driver's Hebrew Tenses, p. 26. 
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not, therefore, shut up to the conclusion, nor is it probable that 
this siege of Lachish was contemporaneous with the taking of the 
fenced cities in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah ; but it is posi- 
tively stated that the siege was in progress during his last at- 
tempt upon Jerusalem. To establish this we have the concur- 
rent testimony of Kings and Chronicles and Isaiah, with the 
collateral evidence of the bas-relief above mentioned. 

The question may, however, be asked, If the fenced cities 
were taken during Sargon’s reign, why does the Bible attribute 
that exploit to Sennacherib, and why is he there called King of 
Assyria? To the first question an answer has already been 
suggested, namely, because he was the most conspicuous actor, 
and we may now add the best known and most dreaded actor, 
in the siege and capture of these cities. Two reasons may be 
given for his being designated King of Assyria. It is clearly 
evident that the biblical record was written some time after these 
events had taken place, and at a time when Sennacherib had 
reigned, or was then reigning, as sole King of Assyria. There 
is, therefore, nothing unnatural in his using a title which he 
afterward possessed in his sole right, and which in all probability 
he bore when the writing was made. But there is not wanting 
that which goes far to confirm the suggestion above made, that 
he was at the time of the capture of the Judean cities co-rex, 
associate king, that in fact the Assyrian kingdom had at that 
time two kings, the father and the “ great royal son.” Such a 
dual executive was not at all unusual in the ancient Oriental 
monarchies, nor is this the only instance in the Assyrian history. 
This, perhaps,, occasioned, or at least may account for and ex- 
plain, the peculiar expression found in 2 Chron. xxxii, 4, where 
the people whom Hezekiah had mustered “to stop the waters 
of the fountains which were without the city,” are reported as 
saying, “ For why should the kings of Assyria come and find 
much water?” If it was, as we have supposed, a detachment of 
the Assyrian forees under the son-king that was then operating 
in the Jewish territory against tlie lesser cities, and was purpos- 
ing “to fight against Jerusalem” also—then,as such a detachment 
might be supposed insufficient to carry out the purposed capture 


of the capital city, nothing is more likely than that they should 


expect that there would be a concentration of the entire forces 
by the father-king joining the son in the siege and assault upon 
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their city; and their preparations were made to resist, not the 
king at the head of his detachment, but the two kings with their 
concentrated military power. Such a concentration of forces 
would have been greatly helped by finding “ much water,” and 
without it could hardly have sueceeded in reducing the city. 

It may be necessary to guard against the mistaken opinion that 
the taking of the “forty-six of his (Hezekiah’s) cities,” which 
Sennacherib claims in his account of his last disastrous campaign 
in Judea, was identical with the taking of the cities referred to 
in the Bible. This taking of the cities has either not been re- 
corded by the Assyrian king, or the inscription has perished in 
the mutilations which so largely oceur in Sargon’s voluminous 
remains, unless it is to this he refers in the inscription found on 
the Kouyunjik Cylinder, as “in his ninth year”—a statement 
which may indicate that the operations in southwest Palestine 
(which could not have been carried on by Sargon himself in per- 
son, since he was at the time elsewhere),* covered a period of at 
least two years, and were ended only by the campaign which is 
noted as in his eleventh year, and which he conducted in person. 

It had been the thought of the writer hereof tliat the terri- 
bly disastrous ending of his last Judean campaign had caused 
Sennacherib to yield to the temptation to cover it up, and 
to turn defeat into victory by crediting to that expedition the 
exploits and successes in the invasion which he had made in 
the time of Sargon, his father. But on further and later 
consideration it seems mere wantonness to charge a crime 
where other more satisfactory and honorable explanations are 
as likely to be true. There is nothing incredible in the 
statement that in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, by Sar- 
gon’s orders, his son as Tartan and co-rex, or with the Tartan, 
invaded Judea and took the fenced cities. And certainly there 
can be no possible reason for doubting that up to the night be- 
fore the avenging interposition of Jehovah the Judean cities 
and territories were in possession of the Assyrians, so that in 
themselves neither statement is incredible, the one as referring 
to the earlier, the other to the last invasion by Sennacherib. 
It is to be set to the credit of Sennacherib that the actual record 
of even this most unfortunate invasion, as far as it goes, tells 

*In Media and Armenia, during his seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth year.— 
Records of the Past, vol. vii, pp. 32-39. 
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nothing incredible or certainly untrue, but is for the most part 
either directly or incidentally confirmed to the letter by what 
is learned from other sources. He simply follows the Oriental 
custom in his day of giving so much of his story as is creditable 
to him, and leaving out any account of defeats or disasters. 

It ought not, perhaps, to be overlooked that up to the exhu- 
mation of the Assyrian ruins, which brought to light the cunei- 
form inscriptions and their subsequent interpretation, the period 
which it was therein found had been covered by the reign of 
Sargon was, so far as its history was known, included in the 
years allotted to the reign of Sennacherib. By some unexplained 
mischanee this king, whose reign was one of the most glorious 
of Assyrian monarclis, was wholly lost to profane history, and 
until these later years we were indebted solely for his very 
name to that “erux” of the commentator, Isa. xx, 1. That 
with this solitary exception it should wholly disappear, and his 
regnal years be counted to his son’s less splendid and successful 
‘areer, is perhaps unaccountable, but is not, therefore, necessarily 
the fault either of his son or his successors. The preservation of 
his name by Isaiah ought, however, to accredit the biblical writ- 
ers as historians who wrote from actual knowledge, and should 
cause credence in other statements which may not as yet have 
been verified.. In all apparently doubtful cases the presump- 
tion ought always to be in their favor, and not against them. 

The obscuration of the Ninevite records, the hiding of these 
inscriptions in the dust of ages, seems providential. Their re- 
covery could not have happened more opportunely than in this 
age of educated faith and yet of persistent doubt. If in con- 
paring the biblical with these narratives disagreements should 
seem to appear, it were better to make sure that there can be no 
other way of disposing of these differences than by pronounc- 
ing one or other of the records to be erroneous. Possibly the 
error may be in our deduction and application—a imisunder- 
standing of the record rather than an error in the record itself. 
It is certainly unwise in the biblicist needlessly to discredit 
these records of the past, written authoritatively by those who 
certainly had better opportunities of knowing what occurred 
in their day, or the period nearer to them, than are likely to be 
afforded to any who lived in a later age; and until further evi- 
dence of untrustworthiness in these “ witnesses from the dust ” 
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is found, it will be well not to discredit them, but rather to 
assume their substantial verity. And what we say of these we 
affirm with still greater confidence of Holy Scripture, which has 
so often been pronounced untrustworthy in matters historical 
and afterward found to be remarkably accurate when the ma- 
terial for verification had come “ out of darkness into light.” 
With a chronological conspectus this paper now concludes: 





JUDEA. 22 ASSYRIA. 
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8th Hezekiah. 2d Sargon suppresses the revolt of Ilubid, King of 
| Hamuth ;* defeats the Egyptians at Raphia ; takes 
| Cyprus, ete. ;? makes Azuri, King of Ashdod, 
| tributary. Azuri revolts.’ 
715-714 13th 7th Sargon colonizes Samaria.4 Imposes tribute on 
Pharaoh, Samsie, and Itamar.® 
714-713 14th Hezekiah strengthens Je-]| 8th Sargon’s Tartan (Sennacherib) takes Ashdod ;® 
| rusalem, incloses and deposes Azuriand enthrones Akhimit;’ takes the 
stops water courses and Judean fenced cities ;> purposes to fight against 
fountains, Sickness and Jerusalem ;’ the populace dethrone Akhimit and 
recovery. Joins Iaman’s | crown laman, who leagues with Judea, Edom, 
| league; receives Mero- | Moab, Egypt, and Ethiopia, and revolts against 
dach’s embassy. Sargon.!° 

71017th Sargon’s baggage atillth Sargon, for the last time, invades Palestine, 

} Mickmas, Haltsat Nob; threatens, but does not delay, to besiege Jeru- 
| threatens Jerusalem ; | salem; hastens to Ashdod, takes it, crushes out 

presses on to Ashdod. Iaman’s league, places governors over Ashdod 
| Isa, Xx, 24-34, | and other cities.! 

709 18th 12th Defeats Merodach-baladan in the East.?? 

704) 23d Ist Sennacherib (co-rex-Tartan?) succeeds Sargon, 
| his father, as sole king. Revolt in Palestine. 
700/27th 4th'In his third campaign invades Palestine ; defeats 

Releases Padi, the im- the rebels and their Egyptian and Ethiopian al- 
| prisoned king of Ekron. lies at Altaqu ;!° takes Ekron ; restores Padi, its 
Pays tribute to Senna- king ;'* besieges Lachish; there receives Heze- 
cherib; refuses to sur- kiah’s embassy and promise of tribute ;}5 sends 
render Jerusalem, Haste Rabshakeh, et al., to demand surrender of Jeru- 
and insufficient force salem ;!° plunders Lachish ;?7 wars against Lib- 
prevent its immediate nah;!®§ there Rabshakeh reports the stubborn 
siege. Hezekiah prom- resistance of Hezekiah ;!* at Libnah rumors of 
ised divine aid. Isaiah the advance of Tirhakah reach him; messen- 
and Nahum predict dis- gers sent to urge immediate surrender of Je- 
aster to the Assyrians. rusalem ;2° a force sent toward Pelusium to 
Isa. xxvii, 6, 7. Nahum intercept Tirhakah ;?! the Jews refuse to surren- 
i, 11-14. Assyrian camps der ;?2 an angel destroys 185,000 in the Assyrian 
broken up by Jehovah's camp ;?3 returns to Nineveh with the remnant of 
Angel. Sennacherib flees his broken force. 
. | to Nineveh. } 
700-699 28th 5th His 4th campaign was to Bit-Yakin.** 
699-698|29th Hezekiah’s last year. 6th} * 5th * i Nepur Mountains.?° 
698-697; Ist Manasseh succeeds Hez-| 7th) “* 6th “ a Elam.?* 
| ekiah. | 
697-696) 2d Manasseh. 8th 7th Flam.?7 
696-695 3d “i 9th 8th Babylon.?® 











! Records of the Past, vol. vii, p. 20; ix, p. 6. 2 [bid., vol. vii, pp. 26, 51, 3 Jbid., p. 40; vol. ix, p. ll, § 4Jbid., 
vol, vii, p. 34. 6 Ibid, vol. ix, p,5. Isa, xx, 1. 7 Records of the Past, vol. vii, p. 40; ix, p, 11, $2 Kings xviii, 
13; Isa. xx, 1; Records of the Past, vol. vii, p, 62 92Chron, xxxii, 1, 10 Eponym Canon, pp. 129, 131. Nl [bid. 
12 Records of the Past, vol. vii, pp. 40-42, 13 Eponym Canon, p. 131, ete. M4 bid. 16 2 Kings xviii, 14; Smith’s 
Assyria, p.121, 16 2 Kings xviii, 17, 17 Records of the Past, vol. i, pp. 25, 36; Smith’s Assyria, p. 131. 18 2 Kings 
xix, 8 19 [bid., 6-8. 20 Jbid., ver, 9. 21 Smith’s Assyria, p. 121. 22 2 Kings xix, 21, ete, 23 [bid., 35, 
%4 Jbid., ver, 36. See Records of the Past, vol. vii, p, 63. 25 Ibid, 26 Jbid., vol, i, p. 44. 27 Ibid. 28 J bid,, 
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Arr. VIIL—THE ASSTHETIC IN RELIGION. 

Tue Greeks used the term esthetics to denote everything re- 
lating to sensuous perception. In his Zranscendental Aisthetics 
Kant retains this meaning. Many German writers limit its 
meaning to fine arts and a limited class of perceptions and 
sensations arising out of the beautiful. So Baumgarten tells 
us, that as truth is the end of pure knowledge, and good the 
end of the will, so beauty must be the aim of all sensuous 
knowledge. 
Tue Question Starep PHILOsOPHICALLY. 

We may approach this study by two methods. The one is 
the metaphysical, the other, the scientific. The first, reasons 
from cause to effect, and speculation eenters about the object 
admired. The second, inquires rather in what the beautiful 
consists, and whether it is objective, subjective, or both. Is 
beauty inherent in material forms, or is it above matter, and if 
so, how is it revealed to the beholder? What principle beau- 
tities matter? Leveque holds that it is vivified by some force. 
Plato says, beauty grows from self-existent forms superinduced 
upon matter. Reid holds that divine energy invests matter with 
beautiful aspects. Leveque is apparently pantheistic; Plato 
and Hegel materialistic; and Reid more nearly theistic, along 
with Ruskin and Shaftesbury. 

We are admonished to keep in mind two aspects of art. 
First, art as a reproduction of nature. Second, art as the con- 
scious product of wsthetic intuition. The absolute reveals itself 
to human intelligence by an appeal to our sense of the beautiful, 
while in art the mind seeks to imitate the beautiful in nature, 
and thus gropes after the thoughts of the absolute. Thus do 
we find a basis for the metaphysical in esthetics. 

Scientifically speaking, the subject and object in human cog- 
nition stand over against each other antithetically. The essence 
of beauty ceases to interest now, and its unity is disputed. Is 
it objective, or subjective? Burke, Aristotle, and Hogarth say 
it is objective ; Alison says it is subjective; and Stuart, Bain, 
and Spencer say it is both. We incline to this last, though 
Herbert Spencer may not agree that if beauty in an object 
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is not a result of mere reason, or cold intellectuality, it may be 
emotional also, and awaken awe and reverence. There may 
be a basis of truth in the apparently fanciful notions of Ruskin ; 
this Mill grants. Socrates regarded the beautiful as related to 
the good, every object being beautiful if it served some rational 
end. Plato makes love aspire to the pure idea of beauty ; only 
the absolute deserves the name beautiful; all other beauty is the 
beauty of ¢hings, not the beautiful itself. Aristotle is scientific 
rather than metaphysical. He ignores absolute beauty ; distin- 
guishes the beautiful from the good, since motionless things 
may have beauty, but the good is ever active. Plotinus, the 
mystic of Alexandria, has three degrees of the beautiful—the 
beauty of human reason, the beauty of the soul, and the beauty 
of real objects. Baumgarten says, logical knowledge deals 
with truth and esthetical knowledge with beauty. The one 
is conceptive, the other is sensuous. In the apprehension of 
beauty sensuous knowledge is perfected, while the ugly strug- 
gles ever against the perfect. He but partially accounts for the 
emotional, which is the blood and soul of esthetic sensation. 
Kant follows. He divides knowledge into, 1) the eritique of 
pure reason; 2) the critique of practical reason ; 3) the cri- 
tique of judgment. He defines beauty by the four categories of 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality. In quantity we see 
the universality of the pleasure. In quality, the pleasure does 
not depend on the ewistence of the object. In relation we see 
adaptation, though no end is perceived. In modality we see 
the beautiful is a satisfaction; not by a universal rule, but by a 
kind of, or agreement of, taste. The loftiest meaning of beauty 
is to symbolize the good. Schelling gives us a threefold phi- 
losophy: 1) theoretic, dealing with perception; 2) practical, 
dealing with the will and freedom; 3) artistic, dealing with 
beauty. There must be concord between subject and object: 
concord lies between perception and volition, and is best seen in 
artistie perception. Nature produces objects unconsciously ; 
art consciously reproduces them: art is above nature, there- 
fore. We dissent. 

Hegel insists on the philosophy of the absolute, or pure rea- 
son; the philosophy of nature, or thought broken up into the 
external and particular; and the philosophy of the spirit, in 
which thought is no longer self-alienated but self-cognizant, 
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and is free from the mere ideality of cognition, and perceives 
the absolute idea. This has three stages: 1) Art presents the 
absolute to sensuous perception; 2) religion embodies cer- 
tainty of the idea; 3) philosophy, in which art and religion 
find unity. However, matter is supreme in Oriental art, as if 
thought were struggling on in pain after the ideal, which is 
realized only in Christian art. 

We might continue, with Vischer, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Taine, Batteaux, Cudworth, MeCosh, and our own Bowne, of 
Boston. The field is enchanting. ills break out about us and 
go purling on to the sea; the flowery mead invites us with 
beckoning banners of crimson and gold; but we forbear, and 


é 


enter on part second of this study. 


Reutietion, anp How Retatep to A‘srierics. 

In its broader sense the term religion means any form of 
worship. Ina limited sense it means the worship of the one 
and only true God—the God of the Bible. In natural religion 
revelation is unimportant ; in revealed religion nature takes 
second place, though many of us incline to nature-worship and 
pantheism in theological definition. The purposes of this paper 
will be best served if by religion we assume to mean Christian- 
ity. Religion makes its appeal to man’s moral and spiritual 
nature, as logic does to the intellectual, and heat to the physical. 
Man worships; he ought to have the best form. Three great 
ethical religions contend for the possession of the soul—Bud- 
dhism, Islamism, and Christianity—and each is fitted for con- 
quest because ethical. The chief hinderance to the first, is a one- 
sidedness caused by its Aryan origin ; in the second, Semitic race 
tendencies hamper it ; in the third, the element of universality is 
large, rendering it immeasurably higher than the others. The 
religion of the future must do substantial justice to dependence 
and liberty. Here the first and second break down, and the 
third fuses dependence and liberty, the divine and the human, 
religion and ethics, into an harmonious and symmetrical whole. 
There was an ancient faith before the fall; in every religion 
we see an effort to restore that primitive faith: Christianity 
restores it fully, subject to limitations of the flesh; evangelical 
Christianity is the highest embodiment of apostolic faith, and 
Methodism is the best type of evangelical life and thought. 
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With us religion is a life divine, implanted within us by divine 
agencies. Now, whatsoever will cultivate our spirit-nature is 
desirable. Religion, refinement, culture and love of music, 
poetry, and painting, appeal to the best that is inus. The sense 
of sight reveals a world of light and beauty; soft tints and 
shades from the prism interplay, and reveal to a lofty sense 
that color-world which is apprehended solely by beings soul- 
endowed. To its rich splendors the animal kingdom is blind. 
If this sense-perception of the beautiful fails to stir the spirit- 
nature of the beholder that nature is dead or dwarfed within 
him. 

In like manner we enter the realm of tone by the sense of 
hearing. Musical appreciation grows out of such an arrange- 
ment of tones as produces in us pleasant sensations. Nature is 
musical ; she appeals to the esthetic taste; there are but few 
jarring discords and jagged sounds ; the harmonies of a universe 
break in a perpetual oratorio upon the ear of the Infinite. 
But our ear-sense is dull, and much sublime minstrelsy is lost 
to us, though with deaf Beethoven we say, “I shall hear in 
heaven !” 

In Aryan art, music, and poetry we see the religious spirit 
and the esthetic taste joined. It is so in the song of the Vedic 
shepherds in the Himalayan region; and their poetry finds an 
echo in the sublime imagination of the Greeks: and as the 
notes die amidst the Indo-Germanic tribes of the far east, 
Chaucer renews the strains; then Goethe, Wordsworth, Scott, 

3ryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and Tennyson sing for us. So 

sings the Aryan heart in the Orient, in the Occident; and so it 
must sing in coming years, until all song ends in the richer 
numbers of a heavenly world. 

The masterpieces in music, painting, and poetry are inspired 
by religion. In music, we have Haydn’s best in “ Creation ;” 
and Mozart’s “ Requiem,” Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,” 
Handel’s “ Messiah,” Schneiders “ Deluge,’ Spohr’s “ Last 
Judgment,” Crotch’s “ Palestine,” and Bennett’s “ Woman of 
Samaria” are of the highest order. 

What of painting? Three of the best by modern artists are 
Munckasy’s “Christ Before Pilate,” Millet’s “ Angelus,” and 
Murillo’s “ Ascension.” These have a value of over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars each, though it borders on sacrilege to 
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bring in here sordid gold! Raphael’s finest painting is the 
“Transfiguration ;” his best mosaic, “ God Creating the Stars ;” 
his best statue, “Jonah.” Rembrandt’s best paintings are the 
“Marriage of Samson” and “ Christ Healing the Sick.” 

Then what of poetry? Did Dante write anything better 
than “Inferno,” and “ Purgatory and Paradise?” Then we 
have Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ;” Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ;” 
Bryant’s “‘ Thanatopsis ;” Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith ” 
and “ Two Angels;” Whittier’s “ Driftwood Fire” and “ Laus 
Deo;” and Lowell’s “ After the Burial” and “In the Twi- 
light.” These all were inspired by religion. 

What of Christian archeology? In sacred architecture the 
esthetic and religious join. Mural decoration, painting, reliefs, 
and mosaics are uniformly Christian. Old Testament scenes, 
prophets, apostles, and the Virgin meet us everywhere. Sacred 
Greek architecture reached perfection. They built twenty- 
eight matchless temples from 600 to 835 B.C., or two hundred 
and sixty-five years. Romans borrow from Greeks, as English, 
French, and Germans borrow from both. As ministers to 
wsthetic-religious taste these sacred edifices are fruitful. St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and the Cathedrals at Milan, York, West- 
minster, and many others, are grand models of sacred art. 
There they stand, mute yet eloquent witnesses of the devotion 
of other years; prayers they are, frozen in stone. The soul’s 
ery of a thousand years ago is heard in “ long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault.” 

What of revelation? Do we find the eesthetic in Scripture ? 
It is not in the first chapter of Genesis, but it is in the second ; 
for “ out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight.” In the third it is also, with the 
ugly; Eve saw that the forbidden tree was “pleasant to the 
eyes.” Our modern crities agree with Moses that the science 
of the beautiful is objective as well as subjective. The 
poem of Lamech is the oldest. (See Gen. iv, 23.) The 
sense of beauty and the spirit of poetry thus antedate all art 
and philosophy. Noah’s rainbow appealed to his sense of 


beauty and to his religious nature. In Gen. xlix Jacob blesses 
his sons in a Hebrew poem of seventy-six lines. The poetic 
spirit is on Moses and Miriam at the Red Sea; Balaam’s four 
poems in Num. xxiii and xxiv are gems; the poetic fire in 
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Hannah’s heart breaks out at the offering of baby Samuel; anid 
in Job we have moving mountains, sealed stars, Orion, the 
Pleiades, the spreading light, the pillars of heaven, the moon 
walking in brightness, and the golden splendor of the north. 
The Psalms are fruitful. In the first, by the waters we see a 
goodly tree with unwithering leaf; in the eighth, we survey 


the circling spheres; in the nineteenth, the heavens speak tg, 
us; in the twenty-third, we walk beside still waters in green 
pastures; in the forty-second, midst cooling shades we part 


the branches, to see the hart panting amidst the ripples of 
the waterbrook, while from out the thick-tangled wildwood 
the baying of the hounds and hunters’ calls come faintly, and 
mingle with the surf of the great sea as it moans along the 
shore. In the forty-sixth, we are tranguil though mountains 
lose themselves in the deep, and though the waters roar in 
their troubling; in the sixty-fifth, we see soft showers, spring- 
ing furrows, the year crowned with goodness, the hills girded 
with joy, pastures clothed with flocks, and valleys covered 
with corn; in the eighty-fourth, we are in God’s house, and 
swallows and sparrows twitter in their nesting, and our valley 
of weeping is a place of springs; and in the one hundred 
and forty-ninth, everything takes to song and praise. In the 
Song of Songs the odors of the rose of Sharon and the 
beauty of the lily of the valley greet us. We partake of the 
honeycomb and fountains, and our thoughts are as sweet as 
“doves beside waterbrooks,” and clean as “a flock of sheep 
newly shorn.” The New Testament continues in like spirit. 
Mary, when informed of the future birth of Jesus, departed for 
the hills, that midst nature’s rugged grandeur she might medi- 
tate. Meeting Elizabeth in the hill country, she raised her 
feelings in the beautiful poem recorded by Luke. Its com- 
panion is from the father of John Baptist on the birth of the 
forerunner. 

The fisher son of Zebedee is the apostle of light. He ran- 
sacks the wide domain of nature for word-signs; celestial 
architecture, fountains, and musi¢ rise and gleam and float 
about us in bewildering plenitude as we sit, on Patmos, at 
his feet. Troops of pure beings swing to and fro clad in clean 
white linen; sweet presences carry about measuring-rods of 
gold; the Lamb leads the redeemed by living fountains; a 
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bride makes ready for a banquet; precious stones flash from 
foundation, walls, and gates; the streets are of gold; the music 
is from angels, men, harps, trumpets, floods, and spheres. 
Royal are the splendors ; seraphic the minstrelsy. Is it nota 
last appeal to the element of beauty in us? 

Yet, sad to say, where the Church has lavished the treasures 
gf art piety struggles for life. Greek art at its zenith looked 
down on morals most detestable, and though the Tiber were 
lined with gems from brush and chisel, faith gasps for breath, 
and hides in loneliness till summoned forth by the daybreak of 
the Reformation. Hunger and nakedness beg at the portals 
of St. Peter’s and Westminster. Within are gold and gems, 
the gatherings of centuries; without are God’s starving poor. 
Does esthetic taste sometimes grieve away the religious spirit ? 
Methodism does not beautify beyond the conditions of those at 
her altars. She cannot take five hundred precious years in 
which to build a cathedral; but she builds three chapels daily, 
and stands in neglected places to invite the lowly. She erects 
her costly city churches or contents herself with a chapel of 
plain boards or sod. Her schools will soon be of the best, 
and culture, music, painting, and all the sublime ministry of 
esthetics will be the heritage of every child of the Church. 
The art of our ancestors glorified the masculine qualities of 
strength and courage. Christian art gives to mercy, tenderness, 
and love their apotheosis. 
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Art. IX.—ETERNAL VERITIES. 


Ir may be questioned whether men think more deeply now 
than in former years, but it is undoubtedly true that they think 
more broadly. The stream of thought may not plow for itself 
so deep a channel, but it covers a vastly greater area. We have 
so many things to think of we are in great danger of super- 
ficiality. No man interested in the discovery and maintenance 
of truth can look with indifference upon certain tendencies of 
modern thought. The mistakes which men have made in ref- 
erence to the physical forces, and to the origin of the material 
earth, and to the nature of the heavenly bodies, have very nat- 
urally raised the question whether they have not made a similar 
mistake in reference to religion. It is an age of general unrest. 
There is abroad a great disaffection with old ideas, old ways 
of doing things, and why not of old creeds? To make the 
matter worse, there is always present a class of men more bril- 
liant than solid, who, finding the popular tendencies of the 
times, are willing to put themselves at the head of the column 
as leaders in what they arrogantly claim to be “ Advanced 
Thought.” These men dare to dig about the very corner stone 
of Christian truth. Nothing is too old or too sacred to escape 
their critical efforts. Theology is to be recast ; creeds are to be 
sent to the moles and bats; we are to have a new way of think- 
ing, a new way of preaching, and—this at least is a logical 
conclusion—a new way of living the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Thus men are troubled, especially those who read newspapers 
mainly to learn how and what people are thinking, and are ready 
to say, “Is there anything we can believe ¢ “Are there any 
eternal verities that a Christian man can stand upon and be sure 
he is right? Are there truths that were truths with the apos- 
tles and are truths now, and will be true when Christ shall come 
to judge ‘the quick and dead?’” Surely it is a very discour- 
aging view of religion to think that after so many years we 
have all been wrong. And then are not those who are advanc- 
ing so rapidly merely inaugurating a course of thinking that 
will take men far beyond where they are willing to go? Will 
not future “advanced thinkers ” look upon them as only the 
saine distance ahead of their own times that they were behind 
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those of their successors? If the Bible, honestly read, care- 
fully studied, faithfully practiced, aided by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, that ever-present help to enlighten the Christian, 
has not given us certain great cardinal truths that can stand the 
investigations and criticisms of all times, then we may safely 
conclude it is neither the “only” nor “ the sufficient rule, both 
of faith and practice!” It will remain to be settled whether 
we shall put our consciences and judgments into the hands of 
the pope or turn our faces to the barren wastes of infidelity. 

Practically the truth necessary to save lies near the surface 
of thought. The child’s immature mind finds it very easily, 
and yet the profoundest thinker is compelled to admit that 
there is no lack of wisdom in the child’s religion. The facts 
of science necessary to perpetuate life are easily found, and the 
highest attainments in knowledge do not set aside these earlier 
and simpler truths. Men raised wheat in Egypt when they 
knew nothing whatever of the sources of the Nile. They were 
utterly mistaken as to the cause of the swellings of their deified 
river, but they made the God-appointed use of its rich allu- 
vium. They knew nothing of the reasons of seed growth and 
life development, and in this respect were not much behind our 
own age, but they did know how to raise the crop upon which 
their lives depended. Before men knew that the world moved 
once a year in a great cirenit about the sun they knew “ that 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter” were eternal verities in the economy of nature, and knew 
how to avail themselves of the fact. So our fathers may have 
known less of criticism than we; but they proved the Bible true, 
in a thousand instances, by trusting its promises and obeying its 
precepts, and found they were never mistaken. They fed upon 
the Bible as though it was manna from heaven, and found 
themselves growing stronger from the divine aliment. There 
were moral and intellectual giants in those days, and the world 
would be poor indeed if the results of their labor should be lost. 
They could give a reason for the hope that was in them with a 
skill that ought to put to blush many of the upstarts of to-day 
that suppose themselves greatly their superiors. 

Christianity has a creed. There is something that all true 
Christians believe. Error may approximate the truth, it may 
get so much of it as to bring its votaries into harmony with 
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Christian character. But there are certain truths essential for 
an aggressive, saving Christianity. Let us note some of these. 

1. The Bible is the great creed of Protestantism. If the Bible 
is not from God we have no foundation for a single element 
of what we call Christianity. This is the great basal truth of 
all truths. ‘Time may modify some views by which the Bible 
is held as authority, but never the fact that it is authority. 
We may in the future, as in the past, discuss the question of 
inspiration—its extent, its manifestation—but never to the de- 
struction of the idea that the Bible is the word of the living 
God. Sound, honest, friendly criticism may modify our views 
in regard to certain books, chapters, and verses of the Bible, 
but the book that has thus far led man safely in this world— 
this only book that has thrown light upon his darkest moments 
of sin and misery—this book is not on trial to the Christian, 
it is simply his only lope, and, blessed be God, his sufficient 
hope! Nor will this book cease to be the foundation of 
ereeds among Christians. Many foolish things are being 
said about creeds, as though they were human productions, 
To some extent they are, and to that extent subject to re- 
vision and improvement. Still, we cannot get along without 
them. We want to know what the Bible teaches, and when 
we have carefully considered its contents, and written down the 
conclusions to which they brought us, we have formed a creed. 
Theology is in the Bible as science is in nature; it is a work 
of Jove and duty alike to classify and arrange it. When so 
classified and arranged it becomes a creed. Men doing this 
have not always reached the same conclusions: they have not 
in nature. It is easy to see how these variations arise. A man 
may bring to the study a biased judgment. He may have some 
pet theory that causes him to unduly emphasize a truth, and 
thus put it out of proportion with other truths, This must of 
necessity mar the symmetry of truth if it do not seriously 
affect its use. Or, finally, men may be influenced in forming 
their opinions by the peculiar make-up of their own minds. 
Yet no man ever truly and honestly sought to know the truth 
of Scripture in order to live according thereto who did not 
tind all of truth necessary to salvation. Now, every creed is 
what somebody believes the Scriptures teach, A man may 
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has one that he is dogmatically asserting all the time. Every 
Chureh has a creed, whether written or not; it would be only 
decent if they wrote it down, so that all men might know what 
they agree upon in reference to the teachings of the Bible. 
Few men make their own creed. They are dominated by 
some master mind. This, again, is no objection to their creed ; 
on the contrary, it is greatly in their favor. One would rather 
have the creed of a student of the Bible like John Wesley or 
Richard Watson than to accept the crude intellectual wander- 
ings of some callow youth or morbid old man out of joint with 
his times and his Church. “ The survival of the fittest ” is the 
best test of differences in creeds. God will take care of his own 
truth. Only let all final appeals be made to the word of God. 

2. The incarnation of Christ is truthfully established. In 
spite of all philosophies, in spite of all difficulties, “ God 72s 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” The Infinite 
becomes knowable when brought within the compass of human 
observation and experience. One may not take it all in, any 
more than he can see across the ocean, but he may take in all 
that his relationships involve. A man apprehends God, if he 
does not comprehend him. Nay, he comprehends him in all 
respects where he needs God’s help. The fact that he is more 
than one sees in Christ only fits him to be his God forever. 

3. The atonement is being assailed most desperately by some. 
We are told by one class that justice needed no satisfaction. 
These say that God, having all power, could do as he pleased. 
If he pleased to save the sinner he had a perfect right to do it. 
The atonement had nothing to do with justice, but was an 
exhibition of God's love to men; it was to draw our love to- 
ward him. Man needed to be reconciled to God, not God to 
man, Still another class, professing to be Christian, deny all 
forgiveness of past sins. We are under the reign of law. All 
violations of law must be punished. The only use of the 
atonement was to get the life of Christ into the soul; the only 
significance of the blood is life; the only forgiveness is power 
to prevent our committing any more sins. How all these re- 
finements of human philosophy are swept away by the startling 
fact that God says, “ The wages of sin is death!” “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die!” How can a man work out the 
penalty of death but by dying eternally? So, again, life 
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comes by the forgiveness of the penalty. It is useless to quote 
Scriptures in such a case. They are so many and so plain that 
if a man deny them or explain them away he will be able to 
do away with anything in the Bible that he finds in the way of 
his chosen theories. How grandly the doctrine of the atone- 
ment stands, not only as God’s manifestation of love for his 
creature man, but as his highest, grandest protest against sin ! 
In the light of the cross we see not only how ready he is to for- 
give if we repent and believe, but also how certain our doom 
if we believe not! God isa Father, but he is also a King. The 
proper adjustment of these relations is secured by the death of 
Christ. False and pernicious statements of this doctrine have 
been made, but the truth stands as the very corner stone of 
Christianity, as clear to the experience as it is plainly taught in 
the Bible and approved by a sound philosophy. 

4. Justification. That men may be forgiven is as certain as 
that the Bible has a truth plainly stated. That they may know 
the fact is as old as the days of the Psalmist, who said, “ Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
That it is not brought about by good works, or by any form 
or ceremony, is the constant teaching of the Bible. ‘The just 
shall live by faith.” This keynote of the Reformation is the 
first step in the Christian life. It must be maintained in spite 
of the materialistic notion of the reign of law and consequent 
impossibility of forgiveness, to which some professed teachers 
of God’s word are giving too great consideration. If God 
cannot forgive, then no such idea of a moral government can 
be entertained that can be of service to us in getting rid of 
the heaviest burden an awakened conscience can bear, the self- 
condemnation for offenses past. So thought not John when 
he wrote the truth that has carried many souls out of the ship- 
wreck of sin into the land of light and promise, “ If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

5. And here we must consider the very holy of holies of 
gospel truth. We may become the children of God. We 
may have the witness of the Spirit to that fact. Great 
and unspeakable as the privileges of this relation are—far- 
reaching as the consequences for good may be to the saved— 
the fact abides, the truth is plain, we are the sons of God by 
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the adoption which is secured by faith. “As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” And this 
leads to another truth connected with it, that we are fitted for 
our inheritance “by the washing of regeneration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” Sanctification—a work done in 
the soul by the power of God—is not merely a fond thing of 
the Christian aspiration, but a God-given reality in the lives of 
those who reach up to their high calling in Christ Jesus. Now, 
these verities of the word are equally verities of human experi- 
ence. They are found true by the highest test by which any 
truth may be established. They point also to other truths 
equally important, and certainly taught in the Bible. 

(1.) The fact of sin in the work of salvation involves the 
doctrine of depravity. “The carnal mind is enmity against 
(xod ; for it is not subject to the law of (rod, neither indeed 
can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” 
This certainly is our estate by nature. We do not inherit guilt, 
but we do inherit a “ bent to sinning.” Any true remedy must 
meet the characteristics of the disease. It was no common or 
insignificant moral evil that called for the interposition of the 
Son. of God. This doctrine, too, has its practical importance. 
Unless men see the seriousness of their case they will not readily 
apply for cure. When men can be made to see that they are 
“dead” already, and also “lost,” it will be the easier to stir 
them up to “lay hold upon the hope that is set before them.” 

(2.) As a necessary companion truth of this, we have another 
which the world needs as a basis of morals—an enlightened 
conscience in refere nee to divine things. Without the revela- 
tion of God there can be no authoritative ground for right and 
wrong. Morals will degenerate into convenient expedients for 
regulating society. It will soon be but little more than the 
laws of the State or municipality, and when Christian morals 
shall have no hand in framing these laws what will they be- 
come? But true Christian morals go much further. They in- 
volve a wise and proper adjustment of all possible relations of 
man to the divine purpose in the work of salvation. There are 
things that are lawful that are not expedient. Every genera- 
tion opens its eyes to new facts and relations that need to be 
settled atresh. No precise law can do this. A saved humanity 
ean. We may more safely trust the judgment of a man who 
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walks with God than all the arguments of the best intellects 
the world can produce. Not in the glitter of intelligence will 
‘we find the safe way to live, but in the inner moral conscions- 
ness when we look there to see what the Spirit has written. 
The Bible was never intended to be a text-book for moral con- 
duct ; instead of that, God has made it a means of finding 
how to “feel the least approach of sin.” Thus shall it be true 
forever that they who name the name of the Lord shall depart 
from iniquity. This shall ever make the true Christian the 
“salt of the earth,” the “light of the world.” 

Now, these are some of the eternal verities that have come 
down to us from the apostles. They are the working truths 
of evangelical Christianity. They stand against infidelity on 
one hie 1 and against formalism and superstition on the other. 
As Churches depart from them to take the place of doubt or 
to take the place of a superstitious view of devotion, they lose 
their power and are left behind in the march of humanity. 
The law of the survival of the fittest has already settled the 
truth of these doctrines. Reformers reform not unless they fol- 
low this plan in its entirety. They may ery, “ Lo, here, or lo, 
there!” but the kingdom of heaven is not built up by them. 

That these doctrines, drawn out in all their fullness, involve 
points about which pure and mighty minds may differ goes for 
the saying. That a restatement of them is always in order is 
only to recognize in them the same elements inherent in all 
truths which are many-sided, and so great as to be well-nigh out 
of reach of the human reason. But restatements are one thing, 
rejecting them is quite another. However you look at them 
they are to be the things you see, not something else. If the 
men of one generation shall turn from these, the necessities of 
humanity will bring the next one back to ise, If the Church 
should ever again find itself filled with the spirit of the world, 
with the doubt of the world, with the neglect of the Bible that 
characterizes the world, as the Chureh was one hundred and 
fifty years ago, another Wesley and another Whitefield would 
arise to shake the world by means of the simple truths that an 
overinflated humanity had supposed itself to have outlived. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 
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OPINION. 


TnEoLoey is an alluring study. A strict construction of the term 
would confine the investigator to an inquiry concerning the divine Being, 
his attributes and activities; in fact, to the relatively narrow field of 
human knowledge or speculation concerning the Almighty personality. 
But the word, like many others in the nomenclatures of men, has 
broadened to include far more than a consideration of the nature and the 
governing principles of the Godhead. Rather has the whole round of 
human inquiry into divine things now come to be legitimately included 
within the scope of systematic theology, of which we more particularly 
speak. Such are the always interesting problems of anthropology, 
soteriology, and eschatology. What sin may be in its essence and its 
effects; how extensive the divine authority over evil; what the nature 
of the hypostatic union, or the structural constitution of the human 
soul; what the measure of human responsibility, and what the reali- 
ties of the future existence, are some of these problems which fill 
human thought and elicit the discussion of the scholars. It is true 
that the human quality involved in all theologic definition will in- 
evitably impress itself upon the mind of the student in any thorough 
theologic investigation. The very term ‘‘theology,” it will not be 
forgotten, had a heathen origin—those great thinkers, Plato and Paul, 
having understood by it ‘‘the doctrine of the Greek gods, and of their 
relation to the world.” Only the Holy Scriptures are God-inspired; the- 
ology is but a gathering of human interpretations of that revelation, 
The Scriptures are the way of life, a lamp unto the feet and a light unto 
the paths of men; theology is but the guideboard that points to the 
wicket-gate and the road of salvation. And yet it must not be denied 
that a large sanctity attaches to the current theological definitions and 
formulas of the Christian Church, Because they have won the consensus 
of the ages they are not to be lightly esteemed or carelessly handled, as 
traders handle paltry wares. In short, the very indorsement given these 
definitions and formulas by the fathers—often after the stormy disputa- 
tions of conventions and councils—indicates the unchanging interest in 
theological questions which lies back of all scholastic definitions. There 
is that in the scope of theology which is winsome to men, They ardently 
wish to know the facts regarding their own moral constitution; they are 
curious to reach the solution of the many problems involved in Christol- 
ogy; they long with an irrepressible desire to know the nature of that un- 
seen life whither all earthly life is tending. Over inquiries such as these 
every successive generation in turn lingers, asking with the eager Pilate, 
‘What is truth?” Theology is, in other words, one of the most en- 
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gaging of all sciences. Without disparagement of other lines of scholarly 
pursuit in which men engage—but rather with a full recognition of the 
nobility of such departments of study as geology, which explores the 
earth’s strata, or zoology, which classifies the animal creation, or astron- 
omy, which sweeps the stars—we cannot relegate theology to the rear in 
comparison with these ennobling sciences. It leads the van; it is the 
chief because man has the religious instinct; and, because of this, all the 
coming generations of men will, in some sense, be theologians. 


Anp now the name of Ernest Renan must be added to the list of 
the world’s illustrious necrology. It was but lately that he indulged in 
pleasant self-congratulations that he had arrived at his seventieth year, 
und from the Scriptures, which he had so long challenged, quoted the 
sentiment that ‘‘the normal age of man” had been reached by him; but 
now, in obedience to the inexorable law of nature, he has passed on to join 
the company of the immortals, while his works do follow him. By what 
measurement shall Renan be estimated? For half a century he has been 
« recognized literary force in France, and much of the time has been 
accorded a chief place among her literati. His Future of Science, which 
was written in a few months at the early age of twenty-five, was an 
unusual book; his succeeding volumes, through a series of many years, 
have shown a man of great native force, of unwearied and wide investiga- 
tion, and of ripened scholarship. So that were mere literary execution 
the criterion of judgment he would hold a permanent and enviable place 
in the list of the world’s distinguished authors. It is not, however, as a 
merely literary character that Renan has long been known to the reading 
world. To at least the Christian portion of mankind he rather stands 
as a monumental instance of a severe though honest, and outspoken 
though not blatant, misinterpreter of the Holy Scriptures and the genius 
of Christianity. For two generations the student of ethics and compara- 
tive religion, as he has surveyed the field of scholarship, has discerned in 
the forefront of the philosophical critics of Christianity the prominent 
form of Renan. Whatever misconception of the true spirit and purposes 
of the man there may have been on the part of Christian believers—if 
such a misconception be possible—the Church has long since come to 
acquiesce in the verdict of Pius IX upon the French scholar, to the effect 
that he was the ‘‘ European blasphemer.” His rereading and misreading 
of the sacred Scripture, and his persistent misconception of the spirit of 
Christianity, is then the amazing feature in his life which elicits present 
notice. It is true that there have always been disbelievers in our holy 
faith. In the times of the incarnation, despite the fact that Christ by his 
miracles so clearly demonstrated his godhood, there were multitudes of 
Pharisees, chief priests, and scribes who received him not. He was perse- 
cuted by them as a deceiver, and was hung upon the cross as the arch 
impostor of his times. The spirit of Renan has not been dissimilar to 
that of those ancient critics of the Nazarene and his new doctrines. It 
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does not seem to be the rule that men believe in proportion to the light 
which they receive. Though enjoying the full blaze of illumination which 
is the heritage of the student who closes the nineteenth century—and 
which in its irradiation shows a religious system undimmed by defect— 
there are those in the world who still discount, like Renan, both Christ 
and his Gospel. Apparently their mental operations are normal, and cer- 
tainly they are vigorous. Yet in seeming honesty they discredit those 
cumulative evidences for the Gospel which have been sufficient to confirm 
its supernaturalism in the estimate of many of the world’s profoundest 
thinkers; and upon the brow of the world’s Redeemer they rather place 
in repudiation the crown of thorns. Asa study in the peculiarities of 
human nature their cases are important. As to the measure of their im- 
piety, they must be left to that final test of fire which ‘shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is.” 


Once more the Christmas bells ring in the steeples, with their call 
to reverent worsbip and their inspiration to gratitude for the goodness of 
God in the divine Epiphany, From the merely historic standpoint the 
birth of the Saviour is one of the most important events in the Scripture 
record. Because of Christ’s claims to the Messiahship, even though he were 
the arrant impostor that his enemies have held; because of his potential 
relations to the civilization of the past eighteen centuries; and because of 
his molding influence upon the manifold life of the present generation, 
there is not an iota involved in the story of the incarnation which has not 
already been the object of minute scrutiny on the part of the world’s 
great scholars, and which will not challenge the attention of chronologists 
and historiographers for the centuries to come. Even as the student 
would study the birthand the infancy of Zoroaster, of Confucius, of Moham- 
med, among the world’s great religious leaders, in a dispassionate spirit 
and with a desire to learn the established data of their personal lives, 
so there is enough in the birth of Jesus to stir all the enthusiasm of the 
specialist in historic pursuits. The diverse genealogical tables of Matthew 
and Luke thus afford him an intricate problem to whose attempted solu 
tion he should not be averse. Theplace of the nativity —with the contend- 
ing claims of Bethlehem and of Nazareth, as viewed from the standpoint 
of Christian faith or of critical doubt—the personality of Joseph and of 
Mary, the identity of the Magi, the nature of the ‘‘star” which overhung 
the manger, and the date of the Messianic birth are also additional ques 
tions to whose importance the element of the wonderful and even the 
miraculous lends a heightened charm. 3ut while all these questions are 
transcendent in the estimate of scholars, and while their settlement is 
important to the maintenance of our Christian system, there is another 
and not less beneficial lesson for the ‘‘common people” in the recurring 
Christmas anniversary. Textual criticism or historic challenge in their 
experience must make way for happy sentiment. The essential brother- 
hood of humanity is the glorious truth which psalter and song and sermon 
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revive in their consciousness each Christmas season. The Christ who lay 
as a babe in the manger of Bethlehem, though a Jew as to earthly parent- 
age, was the Redeemer of all peoples, and with his advent joined the 
hands of the nations at the antipodes in indissoluble fraternity. The 
time is, then, emphatically one for peace. The unequaled beauty of the 
first Christmas song, which broke on the ears of the shepherds at Beth- 
lehem, is paralleled by its practical setting forth of the fact of human 
brotherhood. Whatever be the proper exegesis of the éri yij¢ eipfun of St. 
Luke, its value as a working sentiment is great. How inconsequential 
seem human differences as the anniversary of the Nativity approaches! 
How unfortunate the most just wars in which the nations of the world 
have ever engaged, even where fundamental human rights have been 
involved! How trivial and wicked the strifes waged in the interests of 
personal selfishness and racial ambition, that have stained the earth with 
the red blood of warriors! Aside from the chief lesson of the holiday 
season, as found in the fact of the incarnation for human sin, there is no 
truth more imperative of remembrance in this world of jars and discords. 
And we perbaps venture little in expressing the belief that the teeming 
multitudes of the globe to whom the gospel story annually comes are not 
unmindful of this underlying fact of human fraternity which is involved. 
The sentiment is very likely a growing one—perhaps with the Jew as 
well as with the Gentile, and with the skeptic as well as with the Chris- 
tian. Behind the bestowment of gifts in many households, the reunion 
of kindred, and even the appointed services which mark denominational 
practice, there exists this deep and growing interest in one’s fellow-men 
which Christianity always emphasizes. It has its expression in the inter- 
change of cordial greetings and well-wishes, the bestowment of well- 
directed charities upon the poor, and the forgiveness of enemies. It is 
among the most noble of all sentiments, and in its growing observance will 
be brought about one of the great purposes which we may think was de- 
signed in the birth of the holy babe at Bethlehem. 


BrsB.icaw criticism in the better sense of the term is a certain conse- 
quence of Bible study. The tendency of all true research is toward the 
fullest and freest investigation of the fundamentals which are involved in 
any line of inquiry pursued. True scholarship is an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of details. And as every modern science is forced to undergo the 
searching scrutiny of each successive student of its occult principles, it 
is not strange if the demand obtain that biblical truth should always lie 
open to investigation. The Scripture, with its lofty claim to inspiration, 
its asserted authority over human thought and conduct, its mysterious 
leadership among the volumes of the world, cannot be a closed book. It 
has always courted the fullest inquiry, and only by the opportunities it 
affords the student of the future for his deliberate investigation may it 
maintain its primacy among the text-books of religion. As the works of 
nature fashioned by the great Creator have undergone the test of micro- 
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scope or telescope, so has revealed truth escaped no ordeal which men in 
their argus-eyed scrutiny have known how to apply. And there is some- 
thing of daring, dash, and unconventionality in all human investigation. 
The words of Renan are almost of the nature of an aphorism: ‘‘ Criticism 
knows no reverence; it judges God and men. For it there is neither 
prestige nor mystery; it breaks all charms; it tears aside all veils. This 
irreverent power, turning upon everything a firm and scrutinizing look, is 
by its very essence guilty of treason toward God and man.” The inquiry 
of the present age into the meaning of the Scripture is not, then, 4 surprise. 
No generation has ever weighed it in finer-poised balances. Reckoning 
as of prime importance such questions as the authorship of the various 
books of the Bible, their dates, their authenticity, their accuracy of trans- 
lation, or their textual meaning—present scholarship is prosecuting these 
inquiries to the uttermost limit, The Bible has been under tests in every 
century; it is passing through the trial of furnace fires heated to seven 
times their wonted heat, in the present epoch. Yet criticism, if it be not 
iconoclastic, is not to be shunned or feared. The purposes of truth are 
thereby more fully served. True biblical criticism is helpful alike to Chris- 


tian faith and progress. 


Tue practice of morality is no less important than the profession of 
religious experience. In other ages of the world the nicer regard for 
integrity and honor in daily deed has not always kept pace with claims to 
sanctity. With the strains of the Ze Deum yet lingering on their lips men 
have turned away from the worship of Christian temples to sing the songs 
of bacchanalian revelry; and with hands still fresh from the touch of 
holy things they have gone forth to take part in injustice, extortion, and 
bloody warfare. But Christianity, in its constant advance through the 
world and its growing control over the daily lives of its disciples, is not 
remiss in its emphasis of the necessity of practical morality. Neither 
psalm-singing in mellifluous accent, nor almsgiving with Pharisaic open- 
handedness, nor prating professions of experience, is of itself enough. 
Practice must go hand in hand with profession. To perform is better 
than to preach. Quiet integrity in daily service is better than unctuous 
testimony. The way to heaven is through right living. There is perhaps 
no lesson which the world needs more imperatively to learn. In its daily 
living the experience of all the ages but repeats itself. Men know better 
than they do. Led away by the cares of business, the allurements of fash- 
ionable life, or the glitter of worldly amusements, they too often divorce 
their practice from their creed, to the loss of self-respect and reputation. 
Nor are they alone the injured in such courses of conduct. But the prac- 
tice of the daily moralities also affects the well-being of society at large. 
That community is the most stable where men illustrate the practical 
virtues in their daily living. That State or nation is the most prosperous 
where these same virtues are given the preference to personal desires. 
For their temporal prosperity men should learn the lesson that right- 
thinking and right-doing bring a present profit which is hundredfold. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE MODERN MISSIONARY IMPULSE. 


THERE is not in all the ideals of philanthropy and benevolence a con- 
cept so sublimely grand, so morally beautiful, as the thought which, is the 
root of the missionary enterprise. That thought is the exorcism of the 
spirit of evil from every human soul and the enthronement of Christ in 
the affections of regenerated humanity as a coming fact in human history. 
It is a concept of the whole world freed, not merely from the dominion 
but also from the presence of sin; of a world rescued from heathenism, 
superstition, barbarism, skepticism, vice, crime, war, and every other 
hurtful thing; of a world washed in the blood of the Lamb, and having all 
its inhabitants adorned with the graces of the Holy Spirit, bound to each 
other by the silken bonds of brotherly love, and drawn, as by a mighty 
magnet, to Him who was “lifted up” that he might transform it into 
this condition of universal loveliness and happiness. 

It was this concept of the world not merely redeemed, but really saved, 
through his redeeming blood, that filled the heart of the Saviour with 
holy joy when the seventy evangelists returned from their brief mission- 
ary journey rejoicing over their unexpected success, and especially over 
the fact that even devils had been subject to their power through his name. 
In that moment Jesus viewed their success as the first fruits of that preach- 
ing of the Gospel by which he willed to bring the world to his feet. His 
prophetic eye saw in it the ultimate triumph of his Gospel as an accom- 
plished fact, and he exclaimed, ‘‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” The mighty evil force which had hitherto ruled, and for some 
ages was still to rule the world, became to his prophetic vision, while 
still existent, a power suddenly, visibly, and finally overturned; and 
mankind, freed from its cunning solicitations, stood before him grate- 
fully singing the praises of his love. Thus beholding the certain issue 
of his redemptive work, his great soul was thrilled with a divine joy; 
he thanked his Father that those seventy disciples, who were but babes 
in the wisdom of men, had been permitted to symbolize the triumph 
of that kingdom which had been dclivered to him with power to reveal 
it to whomsoever he might find willing to receive it. And then, as if de- 
sirous of impressing the certainty of that grand triumph of his Gospel 
upon their minds, he proceeded to assert that all the power necessary to 
the overthrow of the dominion of evil was in his hands, saying, ‘‘ All 
things are delivered to me of my Father.” 

Hence the concept which lies at the root of the missionary impulse is 
not an ungrounded speculation, but an ideal sure to find its realization in 
the experience of mankind. This certainty is implicit in the great mis- 
sionary command in which Jesus pledged his perpetual presence and aid 
until the day of its consummation. In the words cited above it is explicit, 
is indeed made as certain as the existence of Jesus himself. As sure as he 
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is the Truth, the Life, and the crucified One, so sure is the coming of the 
glorious day in which this poor world, so long cursed by the spirit of 
evil, will be a saved world! 

The merely intellectual percepticn of this grand root-thought may 
excite admiration, may charm one’s esthetic tastes, may even awaken 
faint desire to contribute some trivial service for its realization; but it 
never has and it never can give birth to the genuine missionary impulse. 
The object sought, being chiefly spiritual and aiming to reach the material 
well-being of mankind through a spiritual life, cannot be grasped until 
one’s interests are centered in spiritual things. Christ’s love for humanity 
was the impulse of his self-sacrifice for its redemption, And no man 
whose affections are not set on Christ, no man whose soul is not an abid- 
ing place for Christ, can be in active sympathy with his aim to regenerate 
humanity. How can one labor for human salvation who is indifferent to 
his own spiritual interests ? Neither can one who is spiritually lukewarm 
be the possessor of that measure of missionary impulse which begets deep 
devotion to the great missionary movement of the age. But when Christ 
is so emphatically the life of a man that he can intelligently and sincerely 
say with Paul, ‘‘I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” then Christ’s 
aims become his aims; what Christ loves he also loves; and what Christ 
wishes done in the world he attempts to do so far as in him lies, 

This relation of the missionary impulse to deep spirituality is demon- 
strated by the fact that it was not developed in the apostles until the 
hour of their Pentecostal baptism. That they had loved the Master prior 
to his crucifixion need not be questioned. But that first affection was 
superficial and alloyed with vanity, arising out of their friendly connection 
with the Teacher whose miracles made him the wonder of the times, the 
cynosure of all eyes. It was not rooted in a clear conception of his divine 
character and of the spirituality of the kingdom he was founding. Hence, 
although it was strong enough to move them to an avowal of their readi- 
ness to adhere to him in any possible peril, their love was only a flickering 
flame, which was so nearly extinguished by the fierce blast of the perse- 
cution preceding the tragedy of Calvary that ‘‘ they all forsook him and 
fled.” But after that baptism of fire which so illuminated their previ- 
ously dull understandings as to give them a clear comprehension of the 
spiritual nature of their Lord’s kingdom and a perception of the amazing 
love for humanity implied in his incarnation and death, their feeble affec- 
tion blazed into a flame of holy and intelligent love kindred to his own; 
then they loved him most devotedly, and partook so fully of his love for 
humanity that they entered at once with heroic self-devotion upon the 
work of persuading men to become his disciples. Thus the missionary 
impulse was born under its inspiration; the men who had fled when 
their Master was arrested in the hour of his unparalleled agony were 
transformed into heroes defiant of persecution, indifferent to the toils of 
travel, the pangs of destitution and of death by violence and torture. 
Through them this divine impulse was imparted to others and transmitted 
to many generations until their Lord’s message of salvation was communi- 
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cated to all the then civilized world, and the paganism of the Roman 
empire lay prostrate at the feet of Christianity, like the image of the 
Philistine Dagon before the ark of the Lord. 

But the success of this divine impulse, by bringing the Church it had 
built up into connection with the empire, was mightily checked. The 
smiles of the State, with the temptations of wealth and power which 
it spread before the leaders of the Church, chilled the love which inspires 
the missionary impulse. Selfism displaced love in multitudes who never- 
theless continued to call themselves Christians. The ‘‘Dark Ages” suc- 
ceeded. With the decline of the love of Christ the impulse to diffuse the 
pure Gospel was also more or less paralyzed. Yet it did not die. Even 
Rome herself, though fallen and generally corrupt, illustrated the depth 
of her hold on the thought and habit of the early Church in her zealous 
endeavors to persuade heathen nations to accept her creed and ritual. 
Long after she had lost her knowledge of Christ as the only Saviour of 
the soul she persisted with a zeal worthy of the true object of preaching 
in urging men to put their trust in her false interpretations of Christian 
truth and in her sacerdotal pretensions. But when Luther restated the 
scriptural doctrine of justification through that personal faith in Christ 
alone which begets conscious love for God, the true missionary impulse 
was revivified. Men who thus found Christ as their Saviour felt that 
strong impulse to proclaim him to others which, as we have seen, had its 
birth amid the rushing wind, the fiery tongues, and the polyglot voices of 
the day of Pentecost. 

Professor Gotwald, writing of Luther in the Lutheran Quarterly, says 
that the missionary spirit ‘‘ burned in his bones and lived as a quenchless 
life in his innermost soul.” Consequently the Reformation, of which he 
was the author, ‘‘ was all aglow with missionary ardor and missionary 
life.” His missionary spirit was grounded on the idea that Christ, while 
requiring his disciples to begin their missionary work in the city of Jeru- 
salem, bade them not to remain there or in Judea, but to carry his Gospel 
to heathen nations. ‘‘ There is,” wrote Luther, ‘‘no difference either as 
to places or persons. The Gospel is to be promulgated to the uttermost 
limit of the world.” 

Luther was no sentimentalist. To him ideas were stimulants to action, 
ingots of gold to be minted into evangelistic deeds. Hence, though the 
emergencies of the Reformation were so absorbing as to demand such ex- 
haustive devotion to the rescue of Germany from the errors and corrup- 
tions of the papacy as to justify a temporary limitation of missionary labor 
to the home field, he was yet ‘‘ very urgent in laying it upon the con- 
sciences of kings and rulers not only to protect and further true religion 
at home,” but also to send ‘‘ gospel messengers throughout the world.” 
As one of the earliest results of this sound missionary teaching we may 
note the very interesting fact that in 1551, only six years after our great 
reformer’s death, a Lutheran pastor named Truber translated the New Tes- 
tament into the Wendish and Croatian languages, with a view to Christian- 
izing the Slavonic populations of Europe and such of the Turks as spoke 
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those dialects. Eight years later, in 1559, Gustavus Vasa, the Lutheran 
King of Sweden, sent missionaries to Lapland. In 1660 Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Gotha sent missionaries to Russia, and shortly after to Abyssinia; and 
in 1705 Frederick 1V of Denmark organized a foreign missionary society, 
which appointed missionaries to labor in India, where ‘‘ thousands upon 
thousands of heathen souls were led to Christ” by them and their succes- 
sors in that populous field. These, with other facts cited in the Lutheran 
Review from the ‘* Handbook of Lutheranism,” may justify us in regarding 
Martin Luther as being in no mean sense the instigator, if not the father, 
of modern missionary organizations. Most assuredly he himself was pos 
sessed by the true missionary impulse, which he very correctly taught to be 
inseparable from the love of Christ; and he communicated it to some of 
the best men of his age and country so effectually that one of them 
anticipated by his action those grand missionary organizations which are 
now energetically seeking to ‘* preach the Gospel to every creature,” both 
in Christian and in heathen lands. 

The dependence of the missionary impulse on genuine and deep spiritu- 
ality is demonstrated by the historical fact that nearly two centuries 
passed before the missionary spirit of Luther’s Reformation became power- 
fully and generally operative in the Churches of Europe. This is ac 
counted for, in part, by the fact that the false doctrines of Rome had 
taken such strong possession of the public mind that even to sincere seek- 
ers of Christian truth the cross was enveloped in mist. Hence, spiritual 
truths, being dimly comprehended, failed to work their legitimate and 
full effects in Christian experience. The religious life of Protestant 
Churches was, therefore, feeble and more or less inactive. In England the 
political plottings of the denationalized papal Church, the persecution of 
nonconforming Christians by high churchmen, and the vigorous war- 
fare of deistical teachers on Christianity so distracted popular thought 
that spiritual darkness hung over the land and vice gained sufficient 
strength to keep its foot on the neck of virtue. Then truly spiritual men, 
being only a feeble minority, became disheartened. Their love of Christ, 
chilled by the deadly spirit of the times, was too powerless to prevent 
their missionary impulses from languishing into feebleness or falling into 
sleepy inactivity. 

In this perilous extremity the grace of God quickened a few good men 
in Germany, historically known as Pietists, and begat in England that 
‘second reformation ” called Methodism, These divinely begotten forces 
made ‘the dry bones live and become a mighty army to conquer, not 
Germany and England only, but all the world, for the King of kings.” 
‘* As a phase of this astonishing revival of godliness,” says a recent writer, 
‘‘a divine pity for man was kindled.” It was a baptism of Christ-love; 
and it kindled a philanthropic desire to win men to Christ akin to that 
which stirred the souls of his followers in the first century and moved 
them to compass the world with his Gospel of good tidings on their lips. 

To give effect to this sublime desire, which was the breath of Christ’s 


love, Wesley, perceiving that it must needs have an organism for its visible 
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habitation, culture, direction, and development, devised the simple eccle- 
siastical system known as Methodism. His classes, bands, societies, and 
Conferences were as unpretentious as were the informal assemblies of 
primitive Christianity. But they constituted an organism which was 
essentially missionary, eminently fitted to stimulate and guide spiritual 
minds to seek the highest possible development of the spiritual life and 
to do all their gifts and graces permitted toward the conversion of the 
world to Christ. As we know, it was amazingly successful. It quickly 
led many into the possession of experimental godliness. It inspired its 
first converts with intense and prayerful desire for the salvation of souls, 
and to personal efforts, both in private and in public meetings, to bring 
men to an immediate acceptance of the Saviour. This inspiration strength- 
ened faith, and moved many of them to exclaim, after a day of much 
prayer, ‘‘ We parted with a strong conviction that God is about to do 
great things among us.” That this conviction was not a dream of the 
imagination is manifest to every man who to-day looks at the millions of 
souls who in all parts of the habitable globe are rejoicing in the life propa 
gated and still being propagated through Methodistic instrumentality ! 

As in the birthday of Christianity and in the first years of the Lutheran 
<cformation, Methodism did its first missionary work, as Christ com- 
manded, “beginning at Jerusalem.” They recognized, as Luther had done, 
that in principle ‘‘there is no difference either as to persons or places,” 
that Christian work in the home ficld is as truly missionary as in the for- 
eign. The command to preach the Gospel ‘‘to every creature” makes it 
obligatory on the Church not merely to place the Gospel within reach of 
the public, if men choose to visit its preaching-places, but to devise means 
by which it shall be actually preached or taught in some way to every 
person, in every place. ‘To every creature ” is Christ’s emphatic phrase. 

Is this obligation fully met by the modern Church? Is it not sadly 
true that it would be difficult to find a single city, town, or village in 
Kurope or America which is so completely Christianized that one can say 
of it, ‘‘ There is not a person in it who has not had the Gospel pressed upon 
his attention?” Isit nota fact that in well-nigh every place there are indi- 
viduals and families which the Churches, by their inaction, tacitly admit 
to be beyond the reach of successful Christian effort? Practically no one 
cares for such souls, more or less of whom may be found in every com- 
munity. Nevertheless, as hopeless as the case of these neglecters of the 
Gospel seems to be, many, perhaps most of them, might be won if person- 
ally and persistently sought out by suitable instrumentalities. 

Is the truth of this last observation questioned? If so let the ques- 
tioner turn his attention to the work of the Salvation Army. . The meth- 
ods of this singular body may be, actually are, offensive to one’s tastes 
and judgment of the fitness of things. We are not prepared to defend 
them. They do not impress us as modes which the Christ would have 


approved; for he, though very condescending, was always quiet, digni- 
fied, and gentle. But despite the uncouth and distasteful methods of 


this ‘* Army,” one cannot reasonably deny that through the truths it 
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has so distastefully taught it has won very many apparently hopeless 
cases from grossly sinful lives to faith in Christ and purity of conduct. 
Admitting this, may we not look upon the fruits with which God has 
crowned its work, not as evidence that he approves of its irreverent 
peculiarities, but that he has yet used it as his instrument to teach the 
Churches that the classes whom they have accounted beyond recovery are 
really within reach of Christian effort? May it not be his call bidding 
his people to make a complete conquest of the entire population in every 
town and city? 

It would also seem that the attention recently given to the ‘‘slums” in 
large cities, to the deaconess movement, to preaching in public halls, and 
to similar modes of reaching those who will not go to the churches, 
should be viewed as from the Holy Spirit, seeking to direct the mission- 
ary impulse of the Churches to that feature of the great missionary com- 
mand which requires them to preach the Gospel to ‘‘every creature” in 
Jerusalem (the home field) as well as to ‘‘ every creature ” in heathen 
nations. That will be a great day in the history of Christianity in which 
the majority of its Churches shall be consecrated to an unfaltering pur- 


pose to pray and work for the conversion of every soul in the city, town, 
or village where it is situated, taking as its motto and solemn pledge such 
words as these: ‘‘ Every soul in this town belongs to Christ; we will give 
ourselves no rest until every such soul has been personally invited to be- 
come a disciple of Christ.” 

Working thus ‘‘at Jerusalem,” the modern missionary impulse will 
continue to grasp at the regeneration of the nations which know not 
God as for a precious prize. This our Methodism did as early as 1784, 
when it organized its first Methodist missionary society ‘‘ for the estab- 
lishment of missions among the heathen.” It has been and still is claimed 
by some that the devoted Carey was the founder of modern missions, 
But ‘‘The Particular Baptist Society for Propagating the Gospel Among 
the Heathen,” under whose auspices Carey went to India, was not organ- 
ized until 1792. It is true that Carey went to India several years before 
Methodist missionaries began their work in Africa and India, because the 
openings for missionary laborers were so inviting and so urgent in the 
British Channel Isles, in the West Indies, in Newfoundland, and in North 
America, that, until 1811, it was thought advisable to postpone for a sea- 
son the purpose of the society to establish missions among the heathen. 
In that year it sent missionaries to Africa, and in 1814 to India, Thus 
Mcthodism, while ‘‘ beginning at Jerusalem” and laying secure founda- 
tions there, was also obedient to that feature of the missionary command 
in the 


which requires the Gospel to be preached ‘to every creature’ 
inhabited earth. And its Missionary Society was in the van of such mod- 
ern organizations. 

The thorough conversion of Christian countries is fast becoming a vital 
condition of the success of the Gospel in heathen nations. Modern com- 
merce, modern diplomacy, and modern means of travel are bringing the 
peoples of all lands into such intercommunication and such political rela- 
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tions that their characters become known to each other. As never before 
Christian nations are now sufficiently unveiled to the observation of intel- 
ligent citizens of China, India, and Persia as to be objects of tolerably 
fair moral judgment, ‘If, for example, England violates the law of justice 
and benevolence in compelling China to open her ports to vessels laden 
with opium, China recognizes and resents her injustice and inhumanity; 
if America, unwilling, and perhaps justly so, to permit China to swell our 
population by sending millions of heathen subjects as emigrants to our 
shores, rejects those emigrants with brutal violence and in defiance of 
acknowledged treaties, China perceives and reasons that she is not honor- 
ably treated—that America, being a Christian nation, ought not to restrain 
the objectionable immigration by harsh enactments, but by new treaty ar- 
rangements, especially as China is as desirous of keeping her subjects at 
home as America is to prevent their coming. As things now are, when 
Christian Churches send missionaries with the Holy Bible to India 
and China the unchristian conduct of England, in the one case, or of 
America, in the other, stands out as a formidable barrier to their suc- 
cess. The thought, if not the language, of either people to the mission- 
ary must be, ‘‘If the religion you offer us has not power to prevent the 
people you represent from doing us such great wrongs why should we 
accept it?” On the other hand, if England and America were in all 
respects ‘living epistles,” exhibiting the spirit and especially the ethics 
of the Gospel in their diplomatic dealings, their moral purity and mani- 
fest righteousness would commend the Gospel which they profess and 
give the missionary an irrefutable argument in its favor. 

It follows, from this view of the bearing of national character on mis- 
sionary success in foreign lands, that while the Churches are pressing the 
battle against heathenism with unresting vigor they should also solemnly 
resolve to thoroughly Christianize their home communities. By seeking 
a deeper spirituality as the inspiration to this home missionary work, 
by making the ethics of the Gospel dominant in industrial, financial, 
commercial, and political circles, and by bringing every soul of age to 
understand the truth, face to face with Christ’s incomparable saying, 
‘Come unto me, . . . and I will give you rest,” they would, by God’s prom- 
ised blessing on such endeavor, make this great nation a ‘‘ living epistle,” 
known, understood, respected, and revered throughout the world—a 
factor in the foreign missionary work that would contribute mightily to 
the triumph of the kingdom of Christ over the kingdom of Satan. 

The Christian student, surveying the signs of the times, can scarcely 
fail to be convinced that God is working mightily to bring about the 
speedy triumph of the kingdom of his Son. Not only as noted above is 
he calling his Church to greater endeavors in the home field, but also to 
more energetic action in the heathen world. On every side he sees 
evidences of the unprecedented intensity of the missionary impulse. In 
our own Church the princely contributions of the last year to her various 
societies for Christian work, which, if the sums raised for mission work 
in our cities be included, must have amounted to little short of two 
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millions of dollars, indicate the disposition of her members to furnish 
abundant means for the support of mission work at home and abroad. 
Looking, then, at the increasing need of laborers in missionary fields, he 
beholds the ‘‘ student volunteer movement” which numbers thousands of 
more or less educated young men pledged to do missionary work in fo1 
eign lands; looking further, he notes the desire of many laymen to go 
abroad at their own expense as lay workers, gaining their subsistence by 
mechanieal labor, and spending their spare time in evangelistic work ; 
next, appears the plan of self-supporting missions, such as Bishop Taylor 
is testing in Africa with considerable success. These, with the plan for the 
employment of individual missionaries to be sent out and supported by 
local churches, independently of direction by missionary organizations, 
and various other measures, are advocated by ardent minds. To the 
thoughtful observer most of these proposed methods, though indicative 
of the intensification of the missionary impulse, are yet so lacking in 
prudent adaptation to the actual condition of things in foreign lands as 
not to promise desirable results. Most of them assume that the average 
Christian student is or can readily and easily be qualified to go into a for- 
eign land, acquire a difficult language, endure the physical effects of a 
sickly climate, and possess the self-poise, the self-adaptation, the force of 
character, and the practical wisdom indispensable to a successful mission- 
ary. The concept of independent missionaries thrust into the field by 
single churches and unguided by the experience and knowledge acquired 
through correspondence with men placed in the field by missionary or- 
ganizations is absurd ard misleading. A man of exceptional ability and 
force of character, finding himself in a strange land among people of a 
strange language and of semibarbarous habits, might possibly hew his 
way to success. Dut the average man would speedily lose heart, sink 
into despondency, return home if he could find means to do so, and after 
a vain struggle give up all hope and die. No; the heathen world is not to 
be saved by such instruments, who in most cases mistake the impulse to 
win the souls nearest them for a call to foreign mission work, which is a 
special influence from the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, as evidences that 
Christ is working in men’s minds in the direction of the world’s conver 
sion the Christian student rejoices over these workers, believing that H« 
who begat these impulses will bring them into harmony with missionary 
methods tested by experience, and lead those moved by them into asso 
ciation with the great organizations which God has sealed with his ap 
proval by giving them much rich fruit. 
3ut the best sign of the times is the astonishing prosperity of mission 

ary work in Africa, in China, and especially in India, where the power of 
the Holy Ghost to save souls, though unaccompanied by visible tongues 
of fire, is as manifest as it was in the great day of Pentecost. In presence 
of all the gracious signs one is moved to look with confidence for the 
coming of the day in which ‘‘the great voices in heaven” shall say, ‘‘ The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 


Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” Amen and amen! 
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THE VALUE OF DOCTRINAL STANDARDS. 


DocTRINE in its usual significance is the formulation of human concep- 
tions of divine truth. We must, however, clearly understand the meaning 
of this statement and the processes by which doctrinal definition is reached. 
The word ‘‘ doctrine ” does not mean, for instance, the opinion of an indi- 
vidual alone, who may be liable to error through limitations in his intel- 
lectual processes or through bias toward some particular view of biblical 
truth; but is rather the agreement of the many, whose natural endowments 
and tendencies of belief essentially harmonize, It is not the utterance of 
uneducated men, led into fallacious reasoning through very ignorance; 
but is rather the judgment of scholars who have enjoyed the instruction 
of the schools and possess technical knowledge of that concerning which 
they speak. It is not the passing definition of the hour which is liable 
to reconsideration and change; but is rather that consensus of the ages 
which gathers force from its very antiquity. Nor in its source is doctrine 
based upon the traditions of the Church, as Romanism has boldly taught, 
nor is it necessarily conformable to human reason, as rationalistic writers 
on dogmatic theology have sometimes held; but on the Bible alone, “ as 
the source from which we have to derive our religious beliefs,” is it con- 
structed. With these distinctions in mind we may remark with profit on 
the necessity of doctrinal standards through the former periods of the 
Church and their particular value in the denominational experiences of 
the present age. 

I. The very history of doctrinal formulation shows the worth of rigid 
theological definition, in the estimate of the earlier Church, To those on 
whom rested the responsibility of laying the foundations of the Christian 
structure, heresy in belief was among the most damnable of errors, Few 
chapters in the story of organic establishment are more interesting 
than those which cover the development of the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. To trace the growth of the idea of the Trinity, or the 
vicarious atonement, or the relation of faith to works, or the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, or the general judgment, is a pursuit whose reward 


isample. Slowly, as all great conceptions of scientific truth have been 


reached by scholars, involving sometimes reconsideration, as has been 
found necessary in the formulation of the best human definitions, and yet 
steadily, as men walk toward a goal, have these great ideas in theology 
come to their final formulation. 

Around some of the great Councils of the Church which met in the 
earlier centuries for the framing of Christian belief what a glamour gath- 
ers for the ecclesiastical student, and, from the time-lasting results which 
were reached, how colossal every personality who sat in those supreme 
gatherings of Christendom! At Nice, at Constantinople, and at Ephesus 
these dramatic gatherings met to interpret that word whose right under- 
standing makes men ‘‘ wise unto salvation,” every one of these Councils 
being a center of light in the often somber history of early Christianity. 
The words of Waddington, the church historian, concerning the Nicene 
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Council and its conclusions as to the relation of the Son to the Father, 
are pertinent to the line of thought in the present discussion and are de- 
serving of partial quotation: 


Among so many assembled many there must have been of sincere intention and 
earnest piety, and certainly several well instructed in the learning of that age; and 
the excellence of these persons doubtless so influenced the general character of 
the Council that, though unable to repress the intemperate violence of some of 
its members, they were sufficient to conduct it to that decision which has now 
been followed by the great majority of Christians for fifteen centuries. 

The bishops began by much personal dissension and presented to the emperor 
a variety of written accusations against each other; the emperor burned all their 
libels and exhorted them to peace and unity. They then proceeded to examine 
the momentous question proposed to them. It was soon discovered that the dif. 
ferences which it was intended to reconcile might in their principle be reduced 
to one point, and that point might be expressed by one word ; and thus the question 
appears to have been speedily simplified (as indeed was necessary, that so many 
persons might come to one conclusion on so mysterious a subject) and reduced 
to this, whether the Son was, or was not, consubstantial with the Father. Many 
of the leading bishops hesitated, or even held, in the first instance, the negative 
opinion, and among them were Eusebius of Czesarea, the historian of Constantine, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, from whose hands the emperor afterwards received 
baptism. The former proposed to the assembly a creed, in which the word 
“‘consubstantial ’» (Homoousion) was omitted; but in which he anathematized 
every impious heresy without particularizing any. His advice was not followed 
Then arose subtile disputations respecting the meaning of the word, “ about which 
some conflicted with each other, dwelling on the term and minutely dissecting it. It 
was like a battle fought in the dark ; for neither party seemed at all to understand 
on what ground they vilified each other.” However, the result was perfectly con- 
elusive; they finally decided against the Arian opinions, and established, respecting 
the two first persons of the Trinity, the doctrine which the Church still professes 
in the Nicene Creed 


This was the great Nicene Council. Nor of the importance of other 
famous gatherings succeeding this can there be difference of judg 
ment. Such was the first Council at Constantinople, called by the Em 
peror Theodosius the Great, in A. D. 381, to decide upon the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost ; the first Council of Ephesus, convened by Theodosius the 
Younger, in A. D. 431, which declared against the Nestorian heresy con- 
cerning the double personality of Christ; or the Council of Chalcedon, 
under the Emperor Marcian, in A. D. 451, which ‘‘asserted the doctrine 
of the union of the divine with the human nature in Christ, and con- 
demned the heresies of Eutyches and the Monophysites.” All these 
gatherings had their place and function. Toward such great Councils, 
besides others that are spread along through the succeeding centuries as 
links in the great chain of ecclesiastical history, the reader willever turn 
to learn the emphatic belief of the earlier Church in the necessity of doc- 
trinal formulation. Upon every jot and tittle of theological definition 
these doughty defenders of the faith laid a supreme emphasis. And this 
emphasis they laid, not because they delighted altogether in hair-splitting 
definition and subtle jugglery with metaphysical or theological terms, like 
gladiators who loved the arena, but because they felt that accurate defini- 
tion, according to the full measure of their understanding of the Scrip- 


tures, was necessary to personal stability in religious things, Of the 
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importance of these early Councils an eminent authority in ecclesiastical 
history has testified as follows: 

The value of the decisions of the councils depends, not upon their authority as 
drawn together at the call of emperor or pope, not upon the number of the bish- 
ops who attended them, but upon the truth of their decisions and their con- 
formity to the word of God. The Councils of Nice and Chaleedgn rendered great 
service to the Church and to theology; but their Christological statements ot 
doctrine have been received by the general Church down to the latest times 
not because they emanated from the Councils, but because they satisfy the intel 
lectual and moral needs of the Church and are held to be true statements, 
though in more scientific form, of doctrines explicitly or implicitly contained in 
the word of God. 


The Council was thus indispensable for the Church of the earlier centu- 
ries. Thereby was the weed of heresy rooted up from the fair garden of 
the Lord, and thereby was faith made strong and interest quickened in 
the things which are supersensible. 

If. But doctrinal belief is necessary as well to present denominational 
vigor. With any feeling of indifference as to the theoretical value of 
creeds we can have no sympathy; and toward any disposition to doc- 
trinal relaxation which may obtain in these later times we can express 
no sentiment save that of stinging rebuke. The strong denominations of 
the world in the present age of Christianity are those which have come 
to their prestige through the announcement and persistent emphasis of 
some doctrine or group of doctrinal beliefs. It is impossible to write an 
intelligent history of early New England and omit from the records the 
story of the great Calvinistic controversy covering a century and a half of 
colonial and State history. The substitution of the ‘‘ Savoy Confession ” 
for the earlier Reformed standard which had been adopted took place in 
1680, this change having been made by ‘‘the elders and messengers of 
the Churches in the colony of the Massachusetts in New England,” while 
in the year 1707 the Churches of Connecticut made a similar substitution. 
Thenceforward the Congregational Church was the valiant exponent of 
the Calvinistic system in its various phases. Under the preaching of 
Edwards, Bellamy, and Hopkins, that ‘‘ great triumvirate of New England 
theologians,” as well as other less conspicuous but not less sturdy the- 
ologians of the Massachusetts and Connecticut pulpits, men’s ears burned 
and their consciences were appalled by the story of the divine decrees 
Where in the history of Christian preaching, since the apostles went 
forth to proclaim the truth to men, have communities been wrought to a 
more fervent heat over the meaning of the divine revelation than when 
Northampton, and Litchfield, and New Haven, and Boston, and other 
towns resounded with the clarion voices of these great giants in theolog- 
ical controversy? And to what does Congregationalism owe its survival 
and its present vantage-ground if not to its proud maintenance of the 
theory which it championed in the long past ? 

The Baptist Church affords a similar instance of vigorous, unrelenting 
insistence upon certain tenets as necessary to church membership and 
perhaps to salvation. Besides its emphasis of the distinctive doctrines 
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of Calvinism, the necessity of immersion as the sole authorized method of 
Christian baptism, and the accordance of the privilege of participation in 
the service of the Eucharist only to those who have thus been buried in 
the waters of immersion, are the distinctive marks of the orthodox Bap- 
tist Church which distinguish it from all other branches of the Christian 
body. The disposition is sometimes shown to ridicule these pretensions 
of the Baptist body and to charge an intense bigotry upon the denomi- 
nation. Yet without giving assent to that peculiar exegesis of the Greek 
text which leads the Baptist Church to discover immersion in the New 
Testament record, and exercising the right to construe tle manuscripts 
of the New Testament according to other canons of interpretation, we 
must believe that this very tenacity of the Baptist Church to its convic- 
tions affords a partial explanation of its denominational vigor. 

The case is not different with Swedenborgianism. Basing their reasons 
for denominational separateness upon the rhapsodies of the illustrious 
leader who gives them name, the Swedenborgians find in his written nar- 
ration of heavenly experiences another law and gospel. Misguided as 
these followers of Emmanuel Swedenborg surely are, by all the standards 
of judgment which other denominations entertain, one must nevertheless 
admire their patient endurance of criticism, their tenacious adherence to 
sectarian peculiarities, and their philanthropic desire to bring the world to 
their position of belief. 

In the case of the Unitarian Church is a parallel instance of doctrinal 
peculiarities tenaciously held. Failing to find in the New Testament 
Scriptures, by some strange process of ratiocination, the divinity of Jesus 
Christ—-which the great denominations of the world, whether Romish, 
Greek, or Protestant, unite in discovering—the Unitarians virtually claim 
no more than the humanity of the Carpenter of Nazareth and emphasize 
the moral theory of the atonement. Blind leaders of the blind they surely 
are, unless the judgment of the whole Christian world besides is mis- 
taken. And yet one cannot but feel a species of admiration for this sect 
upon whose eyes the scales yet remain, for their adherence to the doc- 
trine which is at once their distinctive mark and their rebuke. 

We cannot believe, with all these instances in mind, that the day for 
doctrinal emphasis has gone by. If the fathers preached the more impor- 
tant phases of Christian doctrine with a vigor that has now become tradi- 
tional, it is possible that the pulpit instructors of the present day are too 
often silent upon the fundamental principles of Christian belief. Denom- 
inationalism in the past has been maintained by insistence on the standards 
of doctrine. Denominationalism in the present cannot afford to grow lax 
in doctrinal definition. Denominationalism in the future must build upon 
these same standards as upon a granite foundation-stone. A Church 
without its distinctive creed, however many its other excellences, is but 
a stately structure built upon the sand 

Ill. It therefore follows as a corollary that the many provisions for the 
maintenance of orthodox belief which are found in the practice of dif 
ferent ecclesiastical organizations are justifiable. In the enforcement of 
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its doctrinal views each Church has the inherent right to resort to such 
measures, even though they be extreme, as will perpetuate its standards 
of belief. Every human organization, even of a political or social nature, 


possesses this inherent right and is often not averse to its exercise; and a 


process of self-purgation is necessary to the perpetuation of every organ- 
ization since the world began that has been of human origin, has been 
directed by human codes of law, and has been officered by human lead- 
ers. It is not uninteresting, in this connection, to read the record of 
the punishment of heresy in the early Church, as given by the important 
ecclesiastical authority before quoted: 


Soon after the triumph of Christianity over paganism, and its establishment by 
the State, the laws became very severe against heretics. Those of the State, 
made by the Christian emperors from the time of Constantine, are comprised under 
one title, De Hereticis, in the Theodosian code. The principal are the note of 
infamy affixed to all heretics in common; commerce forbidden to be held with 
them; privation of all offices of dignity and profit ; disqualification to dispose of 
their property by will, or to receive property ; pecuniary mulcts ; proscription 
and banishment; corporal punishment, such as scourging. Heretics were for- 
bidden to hold public disputations; to propagate their opinions; their children 
could not inherit patrimony, unless they returned to the Church, etc. The laws 
of the Church consisted in pronouncing formal anathema, or excommunication, 
against them; forbidding them to enter the church, so much as to hear sermons 
or the reading of the Scriptures (this was but partially observed); the prohibition 
of all persons, under pain of excommunication, to join with them in any religious 
exercises; the enjoining that none should eat or converse familiarly with them or 
contract affinity with them; their names were to be struck out of the diptychs; 
and their testimony was not to be received in any ecclesiastical cause. 


The severity of these early forms of punishment for heretical belief was 
undoubtedly necessary for the continuance of the nascent Christianity. 
Otherwise the disposition to every vagary of doctrinal belief would have 
run riot; and otherwise error would have supplanted truth with its luxu- 
riant growth. The conception of heresy and its relation to Church and 
State, in the Middle Ages, is another important chapter in the history of 
ecclesiastical doctrine to which we cannot be oblivious. Included in this 
pregnant chapter will be found such matters as the relation of the scholas- 
tics to heresy, the papal bulls thereupon, or the pronouncement of Thomas 
Aquinas that when the Church had despaired of bringing back its heretics 
it should ‘‘cut them off by excommunication and then deliver them up to 
secular justice, which frees the world of them by condemnation to death.” 
Of the reaction of the Reformation, following these extreme views of the 
Roman Catholic Church, notice must also be taken. We quote again 
thereupon : 

The Reformation protested against these doctrines. Luther, from the first, de- 
iounced all attempts to overcome heresy by sword and fire instead of the word 
of God, and held that the civil power should leave heretics to be dealt with by the 
Church. On this ground he opposed Carlstadt. Yet it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple with all the reformers that governments are bound to prevent blasphemy, 
to see that the people receive from the Church built on the word of God the pure 
teaching of that word, and to prevent all attempts at creating sects. This led to 
the adoption of preventive measures in the place of the former penalties of confis- 
cation, bodily punishment, and death. These preventive measures confined the 
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heresy to the individual, and extended as far as banishment, when no other means 
would avail. Luther admitted the use of secular punishment against heretics 
only in exceptional cases, and then not on account of the heresy, but of the result- 
ing disorders. Kven then he considered banishment sufficient, except when inci- 
tations to revolution, etc., required more severe punishment, as was the case with 
the Anabaptists; yet he often declared against the application of capital punish- 
ment to such heretics. Zwingle took nearly the same stand as Luther on this 
point, yet was somewhat more inclined to the use of forcible means. The Anabap- 
tists were treated in asummary manner in Switzerland. Calvin went further, and 
with his theocratic ideas considered the State as bound to treat heresy as blas- 
phemy and to punish it in the severest manner, His approbation and even insti- 
gation of the execution of Servetus gave rise to a controversy on the question 
whether heresy might be punished with the sword. 


We have prolonged these historical references, though at the risk of 
prolixity, to make emphatic the proposition we wish to assert concerning 
the treatment of heretical belief in the present Church. Not only the 
prosperity but even the perpetuity of a denomination, it would seem, de- 
pends on the excision of heresy and the maintenance of those doctrinal 
standards which have been transmitted from the fathers. Creed and de- 
nominational coherence keep one another company, purity of belief and 
the enlarging prosperity of the Church of Christ. Viewed in the light of 
this position, the present theological trials for alleged heresy that are at- 
tracting the attention of the general American Church are both justifiable 
and necessary. Whether the case be that of a minister in the active pas- 
torate or of a professor from some school of theology, the case cannot be 
radically different. An outspoken and continued assault upon any of the 
cardinal doctrines of the faith—as the denial of the Trinity, the challenge 
of the full inspiration of the Scripture, or the claim of a future probation 
for men—must not pass unnoticed. The prosperity of the individual is 
less important than the integrity of the denomination. The successive 
steps of advice, rebuke, ecclesiastical trial, and excommunication for a 
proven offense are justifiable alike on grounds of right and expediency, 
Only less important than experience in divine things is the doctrinal for- 
mulation of the truths which God has taught in his inspired word. To 
know the latter is to put one’s self into intelligent position for the enjoy- 
ment of the former. Doctrine is a help to experience, and experience 
the path that leads upward to the skies, 


TIMES OF REFRESHING. 


THE revival is one of the phenomena of human experience. As a rule 
it comes unexpectedly. The ungodly do not anticipate its glowing fervor, 
and praying saints often grow weary while waiting for its appearance. 
Its motive power is mysterious. Unseen forces, more strange than the 
wind whereof Christ spoke to Nicodemus, actuate its participators, direct 
the exhortations and testimonies of believers, and rouse the emotions of 
the impenitent. Its emphasis is upon the enormity of sin, Although the 
moral law remains the same in its rigid commandments to do or to abstain 
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from doing, yet transgression in such a time of quickening assumes a new 
heinousness in the estimate of men. The guilt which they before meas- 
ured by the varying and even fallacious standards of the times they now 
view as in the blaze of eternal light. The disobedience to divine com- 
mandment, which before seemed to them but a peccadillo, now assumes 
those towering proportions which lead the guilty to exclaim, ‘‘ My sins as 
mountains are.” The revival also reveals invisible things. Men for a 
little forget their sordidness, Their eyes are opened to see the heavenly 
verities, The Father is no longer a far-away abstraction, but a living and 
loving personality; the Son comes to seem as an ‘‘ Elder Brother,” but 
just removed from human sight; the Holy Ghost is no more an indefinite 
and intangible influence, but becomes a near and precious Comforter. The 
innumerable company of angels seem near at hand, and all the hosts of the 
departed. The world of sense recedes; the supersensible fills the enrap- 
tured sight and charms the ravished ear, And the revival is far-reaching 
in its consequences, Like fields of harvest grain swept by the summer 
winds, the community bows its head before this resistless influence which 
‘* bloweth where it listeth.” Stony hearts are broken, The raging lion 
becomes the harmless lamb. . The leopard changes his spots, And as the 
consequence of the special outpouring of the Spirit the community takes 
on a new ambition, usefulness, and happiness. Measured by its visible 
results in every land where it pleases God that the fires of Pentecost should 
fall, the revival is the greatest phenomena in all human experience. 

We risk nothing in saying that the revival is a divinely designated method 
Sor the renewal of the Church. The Scriptures seem crowded with this 
suggestion. Without lingering upon particular instances of etymology 
or discussing the merits of verbal significations, it is enough to say that 
alike in the Old Testament and in the New the indications show that God 
has appointed the revival as a valuable means for the increase of his 
Church. It would be astartling reflection, were the event not so familiar 
in New Testament history, to recall the fact that the Christian organization, 
whose influence now pervades all lands of the globe, had its corporate be- 
ginning in ascene of unparalleled revival interest. Toward that spec- 
tacular event in the city of Jerusalem, on the morning of the great festi- 
val of the Pentecost, the reader ever turns with reverent curiosity. It was 
the day that the prophet Joel had found room in his ancient prophecy to 
predict, and to predict in words of sublimity which must have stirred the 
devout Jews who waited for its blessed fulfillment. What majesty in 
that foretelling of the coming day of the Lord, as recalled in the Acts: 
‘* And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 


and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 


dreams: and on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in 
those days of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy: and I will show won- 
ders in heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath; blood, and fire, and 
vapor of smoke: the sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before that great and notable day of the Lord come: and it shall 
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come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.”’ So amid the ecstatic words of human instruments on whom the 
Spirit had fallen, amid the tears and beseechings of men whose hearts 
were bowed with the agony of sin, amid the preaching of the efficacious 
name of Christ as the Redeemer from guilt, and amid the rejoicings of the 
newly converted a new Church sprang into existence and influence. 

But, following that august scene at Jerusalem, Pentecost has succeeded 
Pentecost in the experience of the Christian Church. The orderly and 
stated worship of the denominations is well. Neither anthems and 
chants, nor litanies, nor didactic preaching, nor catechetical instruction, 
should be altogether supplanted by the extraordinary methods which be- 
long particularly to the revival season. Yet the disposition to formality, 
ritualism, worldliness, and spiritual declension is a tendency which has 
always been prevalent in Christian experience, and whose counteraction is 
in the seasons of refreshing which come intermittently to the Church. As 
illustrative of this general tendency toward spiritual decline one writer 
well describes the spiritual condition of New England at the beginning 
of the great revival under Whitefield, Edwards, and others: ‘ Revivals 
had become less frequent and powerful. There were many in the 
churches, and some even in the ministry, who were yet lingering among 
the supposed preliminaries to conversion, The difference between the 
Church and the world was vanishing away. Church discipline was neg- 
lected, and the growing laxness of morals was invading the churches. 
And yet never, perhaps, had the expectation of reaching heaven at last 
been more general or more confident. The young were abandoning them- 
selves to frivolity and to amusements of dangerous tendency, and party 
For condi 


spirit was producing its natural fruit of evil among the old 
tions so extraordinary as these—and they are more than paralleled by the 
neglect of religion and open wickedness preceding the Lutheran and the 
Wesleyan awakenings—the extraordinary solution provided seems to bi 
the revival. There is startling force in the remark of such a veteran i: 
evangelistic laboras Mr. Finney, that ‘‘ almost all the religion in the world 
has been produced by revivals.” We must believe, as we believe in the 
divine origin and the divine oversight of the Church, that the revival is 
divine method for the increase of Zion. 

The human element involved in revivalistic work also invites our present 
attention. In its origin every genuine work of grace is divine ; as to its 
conduct, it is under the direction of mortal agency. Two factors entered 
into the success of that first revival which set the pattern for the whole 
Christian Church. The first was the Holy Spirit, who fell that day on th 
hearts of men ‘‘ like rain upon the mown grass;” the second was a group 
of one hundred and twenty Jews but lately turned from the faith of 
Israel, of whom the hitherto vacillating Peter was the spokesman and 
head. In the study of this first advance movement of the Church the fact 
appears which is evident in every subsequent outpouring of the Spirit 
the apparent inadequacy of the visible means employed to accomplish the 
results desired. In the use of such unworthy means by the great Head of 
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the Church is found a ceaseless wonder for reflecting men. Preferring the 
ise of the one agency that was the instrument in the introduction of sin 
into the world, the Divine proposes by human means to overthrow the 
citadels of evil and effect the triumph of righteousness. With a heart 
that has felt the touch of evil, and a life that has been marred by its fell 
presence, regenerate man must engage in this great work. With limita- 
tions in wisdom that are depressing, lacking in tact as he approaches the 
fortress of the human soul, injudicious in the use of means, and impotent 
at the best, must he work out as a colaborer with God those sublime re- 
sults which even an angel might hesitate to undertake. 

With this consideration in mind, that redeemed and regenerated man is 
God's visible agent in the conduct of revivalistic work, the necessity of 
consistent Christian living is apparent. They should be ‘ clean that bear 
the vessels of the Lord.” Unless in exceptional instances God does not 
honor an indifferent, worldly, careless, prayerless Church with the special 
baptism of his grace. His Pentecostal gifts, as at Jerusalem, follow 
scenes of wrestling prayer like that where the one hundred and twenty 
met for ten days ‘‘ with one accord.” Men may raise their costly sanctua- 
ries, embellish them with all the adornments of ecclesiastical art, and 
maintain a worship that is faultless in its antiphony, intonation, and ritu 
alistic response. But into many a humbler scene, where plain men pray 
their unlettered prayers and offer their broken praise—an uncouth worship 
which estheticism would despise—the Holy Ghost ofttimes more quickly 
comes with his quickening impulses. Right-heartedness determines th« 
sending of God’s greatest gift. Whatever the exceptions to the rule, the 
general fact regarding the revival movements of the Church is that an 
outpouring of the Spirit comes upon a church and a community where at 
least a few prayerful, consistent, and vigilant souls are watching for the 
refreshing showers from on high. ‘The real human sources of many 
revivals are more secret and remote. They have often been traced to some 


poor sick disciple, praying at home for years, or to a little band of believ- 


ers meeting according to mutual pledges, and at times and places unknown 
or unconsidered by the mass of formal professors. The great harvesting 
of souls which in 1859 began in Ireland and advanced thence to Scotland 
and England had its obscure source in a meeting of four young men for 
prayer in an old country schoolhouse.” Of the human causes for the 
effect of the celebrated sermon by President Edwards on ‘‘ Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” at the time of the ‘‘ great awakening” in New 
England, a similar estimate is made: ‘‘It was believed that the sermon 
owed much of its success to the earnest petitions of a few believing 
persons who spent the whole of the previous night in a prayer meeting in 
the vicinity (Enfield). These prayers were made the more earnest by the 
fear that God, who was blessing other places, would in just indignation 
pass them by.” All Christian history is permeated with this important 
truth. Revivals of the work of God turn not alone on the divine pleasure 
in the awakening and the conversion of sinners, but also on the desire of 
his human instruments. in these regards. A faithful Church may open 
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the windows of heaven by its persistent prayers. A faithless Church may 
defeat the divine purposes. And in all the consideration of the great 
question of revivals there is no lesson more pertinent as the harvest sea- 
son of immortal souls once more arrives for the American Church. 

It would also seem that the times are ripe for a world-wide revival of relig- 
ion. In the foreign fields of the earth, dissatisfaction with the inferior 
religious systems of men—as in India, where the impotence of the Brah- 
manic and Buddhistic faiths are coming to be keenly felt—makes the 
opportunity favorable to Christianity. Men, in their sense of sin, their 
heart-hunger for the bread that satisfies, their longing for an eternal arm 
on which to lean, are willing to try the experiment of Western Christianity. 
Commerce, in its multifarious plans for financial profit, has also made 
possible the entrance of the Christian faith into the hitherto inaccessible 
regions of the globe. Embarked on the ships of trade, as Paul sailed on 
a grain ship of Alexandria, the Christian missionary may now enter the 
chief ports of the known world. China, with her unsatisfying idolatry, 
has a welcome for him. Japan waits to receive the benefits of his medi 
cal skill and to hear his evangelistic words. Corea bids him come in with 
the story of the Man of Nazareth. Commerce, with its personal plans 
for the wide interchange of commodities and the enrichment of all who 
engage in international trade, is thus God's agent, throwing open the 
doors of opportunity for the Gospel of the divine Son. An increasing 
sense in the Church of the crying needs of this sinful world, with a 
keener conviction of the obligation put by God on his people, is another 
hopeful sign of the times. Never in Christian history were the harvest 
fields more white on which the divine Lord bids his disciples look. To 
realize the exceeding whiteness of these fields and, in a strength that is 
inspired from above, masterfully to reap these harvests of souls immortal 
is the supreme mission of the Church as the bells of the twentieth cen- 
tury ring in the steeples. Despite the formality and worldliness existing 
in the present Church, the growing desire to perform personal Christian 
work and the increasing feeling of responsibility for one’s brother are 
omens of encouragement. It would seem that God is fitting his people 
for some great era of evangelism. 

For, with those who are alert and watching the sky for the appearance 
of the cloud like a man’s hand, the signs are plentiful that the expected 
‘showers of blessing ” are near. With many there is perhaps the convic 
tion that a great revival, world-wide in its extent and glorious in its trans 
forming results upon society, is about to occur, The ‘‘ forward move 
ment,” having its origin in London, but now advanced in some measure to 
some of the leading cities of the Western World, is the beginning of a more 
carnest evangelistic work among the degraded of our great centers of 
population, The wonderful signs of promise in India foretell the near 
turning of a great nation to the Lord. Christianity is drawing near its 
zenith brightness—a brightness that will be followed by no westering sun 


and no settling night. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE supremacy of man over the forces of nature is an inalienable mark 
of advance in the world’s civilization. Having been promised large domin- 
ion in the earth by the mouth of Jehovah himself, in the creative time, his 
sovereignty upon this high authority is undisputed and unchanging. The 
condition of the primitive man, it is true, was not always advanced as 
regards his relation to many of the powers of the natural world. The 
race has had its infancy in respect to its utilization of many of the gifts of 
nature, its knowledge of the arts and sciences, its ability to cope with the 
hostile forces of the physical world. The romantic stories of human igno- 
rance and insufficiency, in that primeval time, are not without their keen 
interest. Ignorant of the art of metallurgy, man fabricated his first imple- 
ments fromstone. Unskilled in architecture, his first houses were but rude 
hovels. Untutored in the remedial and restorative qualities of different 
herbs and medicaments, he wore amulets to ward off disease and resorted 
to crude experiments to induce recovery. Powerless in the face of roaring 
hurricanes, of beating storms, and of sudden lightnings, he could do naught 
else than hide himself away from these terrors of the air. Believing in 
goblins, gnomes, and demons, he resorted to fetich worship and muttered 
his incantations against the spirits of evil. If there seems an element of 
the grotesque in these wierd experiences of our common ancestors, there 
is also something pitiable in this helplessness and fearfulness in the face 
of the opposition of nature. 

But man has entered more fully since that pristine time into the enjoy- 
ment of his limitless heritage. To attempt the story of the progress which 
has taken place in scientific knowledge, the development of the many 
useful arts wherein the world is daily blessed, or the advance in terrestrial 
discovery is to undertake an impossible review. Man would seem to be 
in the large exercise of that regal authority which was promised him in 
Eden by the Lord Jehovah. If the divine prophecy was primarily that 
of future dominion over the brute creation only there has nevertheless come 
with it a domination of the invisible and purely immaterial forces of the 
physical world which is most satisfactory. Within the last century, and 
even within the last few decades, the triumph of the human mind over 
matter has rapidly progressed. Whatever may be said of the theory that 
the ‘* lost arts” are many, the race was never so far advanced in the util- 
ization of the gifts of the material world for its convenience and luxury. 
And it is in harmony with the common desire, as well as in unison with 
the current statements of men, to say that the ultimate has not yet been 
reached. The king is to rule over a still widerempire. If Columbus, four 
centuries ago, made the discovery of any new continent impossible, in that 
he found the only hemisphere which was undiscovered, there are yet 
geographical explorations to be made which are worthy of men’s under- 
taking. The regions of the arctic and antarctic are not yet fully known; 
the territories of Central Africa need a fuller exploration. The uttermost 
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secret in materia medica and in surgery has not yet been learned. The 
Fk ocean will narrow, with the progress in the use of steam, to the width of 
an inconsequential river. Electrical application is yet in the experi- 





mental stage; in some coming time this giant force will confess its 
master. It is enough to suggest these many lines of future achievement. 






me yt Man is to be the victorious force in nature. Matter is dormant; mind 
Re is alert and ambitious. Matter is transitory and changing; mind is 





eternal. Matter is pliant in some superior hand; mind has the instinct 





as well as the prophecy of final dominion. 








LuTHer is immortal. The recent rededication of the ancient Schloss- 
kirche, at Wittenberg, Germany, is a noticeable event in the current 
religious history of the Fatherland. About this church, which was begun 
in 1489 and completed in 1499, most interesting traditions gather. “In 
1760,” says an historic note, ‘‘it was seriously injured by bombardment, 
and it suffered in the same manner in 1813-1814. It was first restored in 
1814-1817, and has now, owing to Emperor William’s generosity, been 
again restored, On the north side of the church were the wooden doors 
to which Luther affixed his theses. These doors were burned in 1760, 
but were replaced in 1858 by metal doors, ten feet in height, presented by 
Frederick William IV. They bear the original Latin text of Luther's 
theses. Under a brazen slab in the Schlosskirche lies the body of Luther.” 










BA i’. Romantic is the story of the present rededication, which took place in 
this historic sanctuary and was participated in by the emperor and empress, 





with the Protestant princes of Germany, the representatives of foreign 
Protestant sovereigns, the high Protestant clergy of the empire, the min- 
isters of State, and many military and civil officers. In the presence of 
fake the best blood that Germany can boast, in Church or State, the name of 









{Haas the great reformer was again taken in reverence upon the lip and his last- 





ing work recalled. Overlooking, however, the details of this most impor- 





tant celebration, the value of right posthumous influence is a practical 





Te teaching which it is a privilege to point out. Some men live in the tyran- 





nic governments they establish and leave to their successors; some in the 





Ay a mischievous systems of philosophy they teach their disciples; some in the 
devastation they work with their cruel swords. But Luther, with many 
"4 great religious and social reformers, lives in the blessings which he has 






given to the world. He was a great man in his integrity notwithstand- 





ing the depreciation of the Romish Church, great in his fearlessness, 









ei great in his industry, and great in his influence while alive. But, so far as 
fi Luther living may be compared with Luther dead, his greatness increases 
i with every century. It was the value of the institution to which he has 
re) given his name that was the fundamental impulse to the present rededica- 
. tion of the Schlosskirche. Of this the emperor himself gave evidence in 
m his address at the banquet following the religious services, when he de- 

+ clared that the edifice was not only a memorial, but also ‘‘an expression 





’ 





of divine blessing through the Protestant Church.” Unselfishly working 
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out a system of theological belief which seemed to him in consonance 
with the Holy Scripture, and heroically teaching, in those days of penances 
and indulgences, that salvation is by faith alone, Luther has blessed Ger- 
many and the world as he never dreamed. Probably the most enduring 
influence for good is that which is unsought and even unexpected. It is 
the part of manhood so to labor in the field of service which opportunity 
gives. To all there may not come a chance to work a world-wide reform 
But from the life of each who so labors some good influence will remain, and 
mayhap the mention of men, when he has ceased to live upon the earth. 


LIKE some giant of evil, defiant of the forces of righteousness, the 
possible desecration of the Lord’s day at the World’s Fair looms up once 
more before the American people in its colossal proportions. The con- 
gratulations of the friends of the Christian Sabbath, and of the advocates 
of its observance, over the last congressional decision to close the gates of 
the Exposition on the holy day, seem to have been prematurely mac 
Evil is not so easily thwarted in its mischievous purpose. All signs go 
to show that the friends of a lax Sunday observance are on the alert. 
Apparently as deeply concerned as the defenders of Sabbath sanctity, they 
have enlisted the secular press of the land in their interests, are triumph- 
antly quoting the unexpected advices of certain well-known and honored 
prelates and divines of the American Church in favor of Sunday 


and are sending broadcast for signatures petitions to the Congress of the 


United States to reconsider the action already taken directing Sabbath 
rest. Added to which instances of intemperate zeal, the liberal positior 
taken by some of the directors and officers themselves of the Expositi 
would indicate the trend of influence that is untiringly at work to bri 
about a reconsideration of congressional action. 

To the arguments in favor of Sunday opening it is probable that littl 
be added which is new. Yet the one argument whose constant repetit 
would seem worthy of a better cause is that the closing of the Expositi 
on the Lord’s day will ‘‘ deprive millions of the American people’ 
all its advantages, and the interests of these unfortunate ‘‘ millions” 
sooth become the watch-cry on which the sordid, speculative, seculariz: 
and religionless leaders of the liberal movement hope to ride on to suc- 
cess. Nor is it probable that any new consideration in the new discussion 
which is near will be added to the many arguments which have already 
been advanced in favor of Sabbath closing. All the reasons for Sunday 
closure, based on the Old Testament commandment and the New Testament 
reiteration of the divine law, lodged in the scientific demands for one rest 
day in seven, or found in various prudential and even commercial consid 
erations, have been advanced with a cumulative force that cannot be su 
passed, Without allusion, therefore, to the various lines of argument 
that have been advanced for the maintenance of the Christian Sabbath, it 
is rather the enduring evil results of such a proposed Sunday desecration 


r 


which seem particularly alarming. The increased number of visitors at 
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the Exposition, as the result even of a modified Sunday opening, and the 
consequently increased revenues to the directors of the Exposition, would 
be a most doubtful benetit in comparison with the mischievous results 
that would ensue. The aftermath of the summer desecration of 1893 
would be a perpetual desecration of the Lord’s day in American practice, 
long after the Exposition has become a receding incident in the na- 
tional history. Already has the breaking down of the great regard for 
the holy day which prevailed in the formative times of our national his- 
tory become an evident and grievous fact to all who cherish the institu- 
tions of Christianity. But in all the history of the American republic 
there has been no period so critical as regards the perpetuation of Sabbath 
sanctity. All the interests of the holy day, with its traditions of sanctuary 
blessing, its benison of rest to tired brains and hands, and its promised 
rewards for continued observance, are in jeopardy. The proposal of the 
directors of the Exposition to hold religious services on the grounds of the 
fair for the benefit of the jostling Sunday crowds who may gather there 
is but a sop thrown to Cerberus. The suggestion should be rejected with 
disdain by the denominations of the land. Its enforcement would be a 
species of Jesuitical practice to which no Protestant body should lend 
its support. But meanwhile, in the renewed agitation over the Sunday 
opening of the Exposition, every Christian disciple thronghout the repub- 
lic should give the protest of his prayers, his signature, and his coopera- 
tion against the religious profanation which is proposed, 


Tue English and American Societies for Psychical Inquiry are prose 
cuting an important work. Even on the materialistic theory that man 
does not live beyond the tomb, the study of mental operations and their 
results would be surpassed by no line of investigation. But on the theory 
of a future existence the practical value that attaches to the notice of 
psychological phenomena goes hand in hand with its exceeding charm. 
It would be strange if men were careful to learn the mysteries of terrestrial 
life, but were incurious concerning the structure and destiny of mind. It 
would be passing strange if men were to view the daily procession of 
their fellows into the spirit world and ask no question as to their 
experiences in the unseen. Psychical inquiries, on the contrary, in a 
sense appear the most important of all investigations, since it is more 
necessary to know man than the material tabernacle wherein for a little he 
resides; and the pursuit of these lines of research would seem to be pros- 
ecuted with too little rather than too much zeal, The proposed psychical 
congress at Chicago, in 1893, prosecuted as it will doubtless be in a reverent 


spirit, is significant in possibilities. It may be that Mr. Stead indulged in 


\perlative expectations when in a recent interview he declared: ‘I can 
only say that the invisible world is to the nineteenth century what the 
western hemisphere was to the fifteenth.” Yet it is at least possible that 
the ultimate fact has not been learned, consistent with biblical revelation, 
regarding psychical structure and manifestations. 


1893.) The Arena. 


THE ARENA. 


MINISTERIAL INDIVIDUALITY. 

RECENTLY one minister was heard to remark to another, ‘‘ You are a 
typical Methodist preacher.” The remark was intended as a compliment. 
The writer so understood it, but failed to appreciate its value as such. 
Every nationality has some physical or mental characteristic, or peculiar- 
ity of custom or dress, that we have learned to recognize at sight. No 
one mistakes a Caucasian for a Mongolian. These social marks, modified 
by climate, customs, and civilization, serve to differentiate tribes and na- 
tions from each other. That which we find actually true in the develop- 
ment of nations holds good under different ecclesiastical systems. Each 
leaves its own impress. Certain types of men are the outgrowth of cer 
tain systems. The Romish priest is at once recognized. Our observation 
teaches us that to know one is practically to know all. Most of this 
order look as if each had been cast in the same mold. 

Now, what is the typical Methodist preacher like ? Have the majority 
so much in common that there is little to differentiate?’ The individuality 
of the man ought not to be lost in the mass. ‘‘ Show yourselves men,” 
was the demand of the prophet. Manliness is a great element of power in 
the ministry. Uniformity is not desirable save in the essentials of relig- 
ion. Unity with diversity is God’s thought. And only as we find this in 
methods of preaching and work may we look for the highest intellectual 
and spiritual development of the individual minister. Systems in them- 
selves are nothing if we leave out the man. Christ dealt only with the 
man. With effete ecclesiastical systems he had no sympathy. A man 
was more than a sheep. A human soul was of infinitely greater impor 
tance than ritualistic observances. The right remedy for a morally sick 
and diseased soul was of more importance than the method of adminis- 
tering it. The growth of Christianity, the upbuilding of the Church, 
will be better accomplished through a ministry that has an individuality 
than through one which is all of a kind. Some ministers will be more 
effective as extempore speakers, others with the carefully written manu- 


script. Every man in his own order, wherever he can be at his best. 
This was true 


, 


Solomon says, ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun.’ 
at the time of its utterance, but the world has moved since then, and much 
that was hidden has been brought to liglit. The well-stored treasure-house 
of God’s word contains things new as well as old; and with the key of 
knowledge the ministry must open the door and bring the treasures out 
of their place of concealment ‘‘for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” We may 
not always have the power to produce new ideas or to form uncommon 
combinations of thought, so as to be called original, yet our individuality 
must not be lost in a great ecclesiastical system like ours. The man of 
individuality will not be taken in a crowd for somebody else. You know 
him wherever you see him. We do not include the crotchety character, 
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but the minister who aims to reach the highest spiritual and intellectual 
development, that he may the more effectually influence the minds and 
hearts of those to whom he ministers the word of life, ‘‘ that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works” which 
may fully equip him for the highest calling in life. A Methodist minis- 
ter can and should have no higher aim than this set forth by Paul. He is 
not, like the Jewish rabbi, reiterating, parrot-like, the utterances of a dead 
past, nor is he a priest to offer sacrifices after the formula of a prescribed 
ritualism, but a living teacher and expounder of great truths, the repre- 
sentative of Him who said, ‘‘ The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” GEORGE H. GoopseEtt. 
New York. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS FOR PASTOR-TEACHERS IN INDIA 


1 


So eminent and careful a guide as Dr. T. J. Scott, of the Bareilly Sem- 
inary, North India, has felt the necessity of arranging for a one year 
course of study for the preachers from and for the depressed classes. 
This method is just announced by the faculty of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Saharanpur, Northwest Provinces. In the Telugu 
Mission of the Baptists in the south large numbers of the leading con- 
verts have been massed in such an institution. In the Nerbadda Valley 
District of the Bombay Conference, Dr. T. 5. Johnson, presiding elder, 
we have been favored with the establishment, seven months ago, of a 
training school for pastor-teachers. Of the forty-five pupils, about half 
being married men and others quite young, a dozen from the higher class 
are to be stationed in the villages with the beginning of the new year, 
after they shall have taken part in the District Conference, to be held here 
in December, and shall have enjoyed their first Christmas entertainment. 
None of them were in the Christian fold previous to the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1890, when the success began which has extended into scores of 
villages. It has been impossible, we being almost without helpers to go 
among these villages, to do much for the converts until workers are sonie- 
what qualified. This waiting has been a painful experience, but we re- 
member the command, ‘‘ Tarry.” 

In the largeschool house near the town of Narsinghpur—a part of the 
property which came to us a year ago, when Bishop Thoburn took 
this station and district from the Swedes—these men and lads are, in the 
forenoons, taught reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography; but 
half of the time is devoted to the Scriptures. Here the drill is of the 
most painstaking character—statement, question, memorization, repeti 
tion, rehearsal day after day in the basal facts of man’s condition and thi 
provisions for his salvation, as stated chiefly in the books of Moses, the 
Gospels, and the Acts. The lower larger class is instructed by a brother 
from the Bareilly Theological School, and supervised by the principal, 
H. W. Butterfield, Esq., who gives his strength to the higher class, to get 


them prepared, as largely as possible, for the work which is so immedi 
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ately before them, Yesterday these supplied themselves, by purchase, 
with an outfit for learning Roman-Hindi: they have been of late master- 
ing the Roman letters from the blackboard. With ability to read the 
Lucknow paper of our Church they will come in touch with the thoughts 
of our advanced native brethren, and a wide literature will open before 
them. Some are learning English out of school hours. This leads to 
respect being given them by the educated native gentlemen, who are 
numerous in this civil and literary center and in this enlightened district. 

Wives of workers have a day school. Evenings are employed always in 
the means of grace used by the people called Methodists—class, prayer, 
Sunday school teachers’ and Epworth League meetings. Debates are 
had, with compulsory division, on such subjects as touch our interests 
here and now. Last night it was, ‘‘Is it well to buy and sell wives?” 
To-night it will be, “Is it admissible under any circumstances to have 
more than one wife?” In contests in Bible questions, in which all take 
delight, sides are chosen, and twenty-five face twenty-five. 

Out of their pittance they are buying libraries, consisting of the various 
forms of the Scriptures, Church history, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Barth’s 
Scripture History, and numerous tractates, prepared by missionaries as to 
the heathen and Islam faiths and the points of Christian doctrine. In an 
appeal just at hand, Dr. E. W. Parker says that we must educate and train 
our workers if we are to prevent superstition from lodging in the new native 
Church. Friends can have representatives in the school at thirty dollars a 
year, and in the Christian Boys’ Boarding School at half of this amount. 

Narsipur, Central Provinces, India. C. P. Harp. 


DEFINITION OF FREE WILL. 


FREE WILL is a mental or spiritual development which enables the pos- 
sessor to act according to an ideal, regardless of fleshly inclination; it is 
the opposite to free appetites or desires, Born into a world governed, or 
sought to be governed, by sacred and civil law, man has not free will ex- 
cept in so far as his individual inherited tendencies may incline him to 
conform to existing restrictions, which vary according to the interpreta- 
tion put upon them by different denominations of believers or different 
authorities. Inherited or acquired tendency to act contrary to such laws 
is man’s limitation toward free will. It is a power to be developed in and 
by the individual through the right use of God’s law or laws (not mysteri- 
ous but natural) made to effect such an end, If earthly life has a definite 
purpose it must be to develop this power. The office of sacred and civil 
law is to direct and aid its development. The degree of free will pos- 
sessed by an individual is to be measured by his thoughts and their fruit 
—his acts, taking as a standard his accepted ideal of religion and ethics. 
Fruit is the ultimate measure of anything good or evil. 

Inherited tendency and effective environment determine man’s ideals. 
In time past priests (heathen and other) have mystified man’s relation to 
the Creator. In an enlightened age ‘‘ mysticism” cannot flourish, because 
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it is plain that what any man knows he can make plain to others, and 
what cannot be so made plain is not a matter of duty in this short life, 
with so much to overcome. Man may labor to search out the hidden, but 
excepting regulations for common good, he may not dominate his fellow- 
man regarding matters in the domain of speculation. 

To develop an ideal free will we must have ideal heredity and environ- 
ment, as well as an accepted ideal of religion. Until then we must judge 
the Christian by his ideal, the Mohammedan by his, the Buddhist by 
his, others by theirs. F. G. NAGLE. 

Pacific Grove, Cal. 


A FIELD FOR DEACONESSES. 


Tue letter on the above-named subject, by Rev. W. P. Odell, and the 
editorial comment in the September-October number of the Review, em- 
phasized a very important matter, not only as related to the home work, 
but much more so when applied to the foreign field. The ever increasing 
work of the pastor, and his need of help, are duly emphasized in their va- 
rious phases, Macaulay says, ‘‘ One concrete illustration is more intelligi- 
ble and memorable than a thousand abstract propositions.” I will there- 
fore give a concrete illustration from Calcutta: Two years ago I came to 
India to become pastor of the English-speaking church in Calcutta. This 
is a central church, with a wide and largely scattcred congregation, and 
it is doing many kinds of work. At last watch-night service we had 
written reports from fifteen different departments, and then the chairman 
of the meeting, Bishop Thoburn, said: *‘ I would suggest, in order to show 
what this church is really doing, the addition of a few more reports. For 
instance, the local missionary society, the grogshop work which has been 
carried on for sixteen years, I think the grogshop work of this church 
is ahead of any in America. And to that I would add the work of tract 
distribution, and to that, the fellowship bands.” 

One year after I became pastor of this church Dr. McCoy, who was pre- 
siding elder of the Calcutta district, died, and I was, without being re- 
lieved of the pastorate, made presiding elder, which involved, in addition 
to the usual work of a presiding elder, the secretaryship of two large 
schools, for which I have ever since, in addition to almost endless corre- 
spondence, had to collect monthly rent deficiencies on one of the schools. 

Just about the time of Dr. McCoy’s death a Deaconess Home was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, which has taken up a great variety of work; but one 
deaconess, Miss Maxey, from London, O., was appointed ‘‘ Pastor’s As- 
sistant,” and I do not exaggerate when I say that that appointment has 
saved the parent Missionary Society the expense of house rent and the 
salary of a missionary as presiding elder of this district for the past four 
years, for without the assistance of a deaconess the double work would 
have been impossible. The deaconess aids me by helping to care for the 
probationers, of whom we have many, visiting the sick of the congregation, 
investigating the circumstances of those who appeal for help (in Calcutta 
their name is Legion, and enough to wear the pastor out), hunting up 
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and the young people, superintending work of the young people’s socic- 
ties, hunting up the absentees from the Sunday school, visiting the hos- 
pitals, distributing tracts in the hospitals, grogshops, and on the streets 
of the city. I will not enumerate more, but want to thus express my ap- 
preciation of the work, and encourage the societies who support the 
deaconesses in the foreign field. The Roman and Anglican Churches use 
female workers to such a large extent in their work among the European 
and Eurasian population in India, that it seems preeminently wise for us 
to have the same kind of workers. I believe the deaconesses are in the 
order of Providence in India. FRANK W, WARNE. 

Caleutta, India. 


METHODISM. 


METHODISM, as an ecclesiasticism, is not a product of mechanical skill, 
but of living growth. Her general superintendency, her presiding elder- 
ship, her class meetings and love feasts, are essential parts of her econ- 
omy, not forecast by wise ecclesiastics, and framed into the system by 
force of legislation, but suggesting themselves as practical expedients to 
men who were themselves too busy in soul-saving to theorize on church 
government. The result is, that Methodism has hada century of phenom- 
enal growth, and her methods have been copied, with necessary modifica- 
tions, by most of the other denominations, until the lines of demarkation, 
which in the days of our fathers were very prominent, are now almost 
wholly obliterated. We have not only given to others, but we have greatly 
improved ourselves, In very many respects the Methodism of the twen- 
tieth century will come to her task relatively much stronger than did the 
Methodism of the nineteenth century. 

Her schools and colleges, her publishing interests, her great connectional 
movements, the increased general intelligence of her people, and particu- 
larly her care for the children and youth, are all elements of strength 
recently put on. It would be difficult for the most sanguine son of the 
Wesleys to predict what achievements await us in the next quarter of a 
century. We must not, however, forget the secret of our past success, nor 
discard the use of means which God has so signally honored. 

In our preaching we must recognize the immanent peril of sin, as well 
as the power of the Gospel to save. We must hold to regeneration, justi- 
fication, sanctification, and the witness of the Spirit. As to our peculiar 
usages, we must hold on to them. I can only speak of our love feasts. 

1, Keep the announcement of the quarterly meeting before the people. 

2. Always have special Saturday service, with altar exercises at night. 

3. Let nothing interfere with the regular Sabbath morning love feast. If 
the Sunday school is at that hour let it change hours for that occasion. 

This may not be very popular in some places, but it is not popularity 
we should seek, but the pentecostal fire. Let us not forget to calculate on 
the manifestation of the wonderful presence of God. D. G. Strong. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


PRACTICAL.—THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE NEXT QUAD- 
RENNIUM. 

By the law of the Church the duty of designating the course of study 
to be pursued by the candidates for our ministry is assigned to the bishops. 
They determine not only the subjects of examination, but also the books 
which the candidates are to study and to read both for admission to Con- 
ference and for ordination. The new Discipline contains the course which 
they deem desirable and necessary at this time. It is to be presumed that 
it represents what they regard as the minimum of requirement, since they 
omit some departments which under different circumstances they would 
undoubtedly include. <A brief notice of the several studies which they 
have laid down is not out of place in the department of the Review de- 
voted to the Itinerants’ Club. The first subject mentioned is the ‘t Com- 
mon English Branches.” One is inclined to ask whether the knowledge 
of these should not be taken for granted, They belong to the common 
school, and it seems strange to require these of a young man who has sub- 
sequently passed the academy, the college, and the theological seminary. 
And yet it is possible that too much may be taken for granted in these 
particular studies. 

Phere is great danger of young preachers knowing the uncommon Eng- 
lish branches to the neglect of. the common English. Grammar and 
geography are supposed to be common English studies, and yet how few 
are masters of them, It is not meant by this that few are acquainted with 
the rules of grammar and with the names of the chief countries and cities 
of the world, as well as their general location and condition. But how 
few really write good English and know the geography of the world in 
any practical sense. The study of English has been greatly neglected 
hitherto, and is now assuming its proper position in our institutions of 
learning. The ability to speak and to write the language, in which they 
are to preach, with accuracy and force is therefore rightly placed first in 
the list of subjects for examination in order to gain admission to an An- 
nual Conference, 

Some years ago a church committee asked a friend to aid them in se- 
curing a pastor for the next Conference year. He asked them what kind 
of minister they wanted. One of them promptly replied, ‘‘ We want a 
man that talks good grammar, anyhow.” This particular desire was the 
more remarkable because both were uneducated men and technically 
ignorant of English grammar. It may have grown out of the fact that 
their pastor had been criticised in this respect, and they desired to rectify 
it in the case of the next pastor. If any young man is disposed to criti- 
cise and to treat lightly this part of the examination let him consider care- 
fully before doing so. 

The knowledge of the English language and the ability to write and 
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speak it with accuracy and force are fundamental to a well-furnished, 
successful minister. It does not follow from this statement that men of 
extraordinary natural gifts and spiritual power may not succeed in being 
eminently useful in saving souls although they break all literary laws, 
for many instances can be cited where this has been the case; but it is 
safe to say that it seriously mars the influence and usefulness of the most 


devoted men. 

Nor is it true that this defect is found solely among those who have had 
very limited educational advantages, It is not uncommon to find students 
who are well acquainted with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew quite defective 
in their knowledge of English. They neither write with precision nor 
speak with correctness, It is often a matter of wonder how a man can 
read Greek so well and speak English so badly. The fault does not lie 
with the study of the classics, but with the neglect of classical English. 
Indeed, it shows the neglect of the study of the grand English of our 
English Bible, which is the great protector of our Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
The ancient classics have a molding influence; their tendency is to elevate 
the style, but they cannot be a substitute for the study of one’s native 
tongue. The ability to use well the English language will atone for many 
other defects. Indeed, without it all other attainments, however varied 
and extensive, are rendered practically useless. 

It is to be hoped that the Itinerants’ Club will be a stimulus to the 
wiser as well as the more careful study of English. It is not enough for 
a student to know the rules of grammar; this is well; but he must be 
familiar with the masters of style. He must not omit the earlier English. 
Addison and Goldsmith are still masters. Dean Stanley, among the mod- 
erns, will repay careful and critical reading. The poetry of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson and of our own Bryant and Longfellow and Whittier 
will be found very stimulating and helpful. Milton remains a monument 
of classical English, but it has been often remarked that all praise ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost’? while few read it. It is not so well to study brilliant but 
abnormal writers. Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, and Macaulay wielded pens 
of great fascination, and their fame as writers is secure; but it may be 
doubted whether they should be studied as models. They lack that sim- 
plicity which is the charm of the choicest productions, whether of art or 
of literature. Models of clear Anglo-Saxon style will well repay study. 
But this first topic of examination has occupied already too much space, 
and the discussion of other subjects is reserved until the next number. 


EXPOSITORY.—‘‘ THE LIKENESS OF SINFUL FLESH.” 
(Rom. vit, 3.) 

Tue necessity of a careful study of the nomenclature of St. Paul is 
everywhere apparent in his writings. The depth of his profound argu- 
ment can only be understood by those who have mastered the terminology 
which he employs. Inthe previous number of the Review ‘‘ The Law of 
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the Spirit’ was discussed. Equally difficult, and at the same time equally 
important, is the phrase, ‘likeness of sinful flesh.” 

The proposition of the verse of which it forms a part (Rom. viii, 3), is 
that God sent his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh. The doctrine 
of the incarnation is here affirmed, or rather assumed. It is worthy of 
note how constantly the apostle takes for granted this cardinal doctrine 
of our faith. In his conception the doctrine was so deeply rooted in the 
belief of the Church that a mere reference without extended explanation 
was sufficient. In his summary of the faith of the early Church in 
1 Cor. xv, 1-8, he does not mention the incarnation, but the crucifixion, 
evidently regarding the former as assumed in his statement of the latter. 
This is the great presupposition in the New Testament, Tistorically de- 
clared by the synoptists, it is distinctly affirmed by the evangelist John 
(John i, 14), ‘‘ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

Paul, in 1 Tim. iii, 16, reaffirms it in language equally strong. “God 
was manifest in the flesh,” or to the same effect in the Revised Version, 
‘¢ He who was manifested in the flesh.” In like manner Heb. ii, 14, says, 
‘¢Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same.” The last passage states more 
specifically than the others the constituents of Christ’s humanity. 

It is also assumed that in his incarnate nature Christ was sinless. 


” 


Passages of Scripture might readily be multiplied to prove this. The an- 
nouncement was made to the Virgin Mary, ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: there- 
fore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God” (Luke i, 35). Also in Heb. vii, 26, we read, ‘‘ Who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 

The absolute holiness of Jesus is not only declared, but everywhere im- 
plied in the New Testament. It is an axiom of our Christian faith. But 
how is his holiness related to his human body, which is here designated 
as *‘sinful flesh?” 

The unity of nature between man and his Redeemer is clearly revealed, 
It became him in all things ‘‘to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people ” (Heb. ii, 17). 

Compare this passage with the one in Romans which we are consider- 
ing: ‘‘God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 

Both passages involve his incarnation and suffering as necessary to 
secure for man reconciliation with God. When we proceed to analyze 
these and other similar passages we find some propositions of great sig- 
nificance, closely related to our present inquiry: 

1. In Hebrews and Romans Christ is represented as God’s Son (Heb. 
i, 2; Rom. viii, 3). 

2. This Son of God assumed human nature in its completeness, ‘‘ Made 
like unto his brethren” (Heb. ii, 17); ‘‘ Likeness of sinful flesh ’ (Rom. 
viii, 3). 
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3. In his condition of humanity he by his death made reconciliation for 
mankind possible. 

4, His atoning act made provision for the restoration of man to purity 
and to favor with God. 

These propositions, if legitimately drawn, show that the passage in 
question merely affirms that Christ in his assumption of human nature did 
so with a definite purpose. It omits, however, any statement attempting 
to explain how he could be sinless and yet be united with a nature which 
is described as ‘‘ sinful flesh.” 

Various explanations have been att¢mpted by exegetes. 1. ‘*In and 
by the miraculous conception it (human nature) is perfectly sanctified, so 
that though it is ‘sinful flesh,’ or corrupt human nature in Mary the 
mother, it is the ‘holy thing,’ or perfect human nature in Jesus the 
ehild.”—Snepp, Commentary. In other words, his assumption of human 
nature purified the corrupt nature with which he became united. 

Another explanation is that of Beet, to the effect that “the material of 
Christ’s body was not really, but only apparently, a flesh of sin.” By 
this of course is meant that his body was an ordinary human body, 
that it appeared like sinful flesh, but that in reality his whole nature was 
without sin. Although clothed in human form and subject to human 
desires and aspirations, he was nevertheless so animated with the Holy 
Spirit that there was in these desires and aspirations no element of sin. 
This could not be affirmed of any merely human being, because in them 
there was no such indwelling presence. Thus St. Augustine says: ‘‘ We 
may not say that anything is impossible when the power of the Most 
High is present; we may not think of human frailty when there is the 
fullness of the Deity.” The word ‘likeness ” here employed is the same 
word found in Phil. ii, 7, ‘‘ And was made in the likeness of men.” These 
two passages of Scripture, proceeding from the same author, are manifestly 
intended to convey the same meaning. Although he was in the ‘‘ likeness 
of sinful flesh,” he was without sin. 

It seems necessary, then, to advance beyond the views already given. 
He was not only sinless in keeping the flesh in subjection by the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in him, but sinless in the sense of being pure in his essen- 
tial nature and essence. In other words, he took upon himself the nature 
of man in his sinless and unfallen condition, and therefore the likeness of 
sinful flesh involved no element of sin. The mode of this assumption is 
as impossible to explain as is the incarnation itself. The possibility of 
such a union of the divine with the human, as well as the temptability of 
a sinless nature, is a philosophical question with which exegesis is not 
directly concerned. We may, however, say that the parallel employed 
by St. Paul between Adam and Christ, so admirably drawn both in Ro- 
mans and in 1 Corinthians, is significant in the light of this interpretation. 
Ireneus evidently regards this as the nature of the incarnate Christ. 
His language is: ‘‘He therefore had flesh and blood, not of a different 
kind from what men have; but he gathered into himself the very origi- 

nal creation of the Father, and sought that which was lost.” 
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THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIALS. 
(Contin ued.) 


Tue following contribution from Brother Hartley is in continuation of 
a subject already discussed in the ‘‘Itinerants’ Club,” but always of inter- 
est and practical importance to students and sermon-makers : 


; 


Epitror Itmerants’ Cius: I have for over four years followed a 
method of indexing my reading similar to that suggested by Brother E. 
A. Hoyt wh the September-October Review, and find it increasingly help- 
ful. Soon after I began to wish for some plan whereby I might also have 
at command all I had in my library bearing on different passages of 
Scripture. It was some time before I was able to supply the want, but 
the inconvenience I often experienced convinced me that an ever-increas- 
ing amount of material was slipping away. I finally adopted a system 
that has so far proved satisfactory, and I give it for the benefit of any 
others who have felt a similar need. 

[ procured a suitable book, and so divided it as to give a sufficient 
number of pages to each book of the Bible, in the order in which they 
occur, Eight pages are for Genesis, and in the upper corner of each page 
I have designated in red ink the chapters to which the page is devoted 
Genesis 1-6 on the first page, Genesis 7-12 on the second, etc., ad sinem. 
Whenever in my reading I fiud anything of help relating to any Scripture 
passage I turn to the appropriate page in my index; in the margin at the 
left of the page I indicate the chapter and verse, following with the refer- 
ence to the book and page where such exposition or illustration may be 
found, Thus, on the first page of my index I find the entry, 1. 28. L. F. 
330, and I know that on page 330 of Professor Townsend's Lost Forever I 
will find something relating to Gen. 1. 28; also, 3. 15. W. I. ii, 190-3, 
which refers me to pages 190-193 of the second volume of Watson’s Jnsti- 
tutes. The figures indicating the chapter and verse are always underscored, 
and the entire entry is with black ink. 

I have in a smaller book a catalogue of my library, but in this index I 
prefer to designate the book by the initials of its title rather than by its 
catalogue number, because most generally the initials will suggest the 
title, when the number would not, but would necessitate the trouble of 
referring to the catalogue. In the forepart of the book the edges were 
already cut for lettering, and in these pages I have the names of the books, 
together with the corresponding initials. If in the entry above referred 
to I fail to recollect L. F., I turn to L of the index in the forepart of the 
book, and among other things I find L. F.—Lost Forever. I use the same 
abbreviations for my Index Rerum as for this Scripture index. Some in 
adopting this plan may find it convenient to modify it in some particu- 
lars, but I believe that some such method will prove valuable to any who 
may try it. SAMUEL HARTLEY. 

Cozad, Neb. 


Foreign Résumé. 


FORBIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
RICHARD ADELBERT LIPSIUS. 


In the death of Lipsius the University of Jena and the theological world 
have suffered a great loss. He had held various positions in the educational 
work in Germany, being at one time professor in Vienna, where he greatly 
influenced the development of evangelical Christianity. Both asa lecturer 
and author Lipsius exhibited a certain self-consciousness amounting almost 
to self-conceit, and as a personality he was marked by some unfortunate 
weaknesses. But his knowledge of philosophy and theology was enormous. 
There is scarcely a department of theology which has not felt the influence 
of his publications, and he was almost equally great as exegete, historian, 
and doctrinal theologian. In his early life he adhered to the so-called 
‘*Mediating Theology,” but gradually and increasingly he drifted to the 
left wing of theological thought, although toward the very last he re- 
turned somewhat to a more positive position, But while he was in the 
main negative in his theology he supported his assaults upon the citadel 
of confessionalism with so much learning and ingenious reasoning that he 
can but command the respect of scholars of every tendency of theological 
opinion. He was never flippant, never declamatory nor denunciatory, but 
based his judgments upon careful, honest research, and expressed himself 
generally in a judicial tone. His contributions to the scholarship of the 
theological world are invaluable; and by his profound investigations and 
honest statement of results he has started questions which will perhaps 
never cease to affect the thought of the religious world. He was very 
active in combating Romanism. Like nearly every true negative theolo- 
gian, his chief energy was spent in attacks upon the papal system, though 
not always avowedly so. It is this which so often renders the German 
theologian odious in the sight of the ardent adherents of traditional 
Protestantism; for frequently the German thinks he sees in Protestantism 
exactly the same fault in principle, although differently developed, as 
in Romanism, And to him it is as truly offensive in the former as in the 
latter. Lipsius was as well an ardent Christian as a zealous Protestant 
and theologian. Christianity was not, to him, a mere series of historical 
facts sustaining a certain religious theory which could be made the sub- 
ject of scientific investigation and philosophical reflection; it was also a 
supply for the needs of his soul; and while somewhat different in its con- 
tents, yet his religious life was as intense as that of most Christians. 


DR. AUGUST DILLMAN, PROFESSOR IN BERLIN. 


WE have here an undoubted leader of thought, a man who will con- 
tinue to influence the criticism of the Old Testament for decades to 
come. In Germany he is not regarded as particularly radical, although 
he is denied a place among the Conservatives. With the views of 
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Wellhausen concerning the Pentateuch he is at variance, although it is 
doubtful whether his opinions on that subject would be more acceptable 
to the average American student. In order to illustrate what positions a 
moderate German critic may take, we give a brief outline of Dillman’s 
views concerning Isaiah. According to him only chapters i-xxxv con- 
tain genuine Isaian paris; and of these chapters several are interpola- 
tions of a much later origin—some as late as the post-exilian period. The 
first thirty-five chapters were, therefore, not finally edited until after the 
exile. The second part of the book, containing chapters xxxvi-xxxix, 
also originated much later than Isaiah’s time. So also the third part, con- 
sisting of chapters xl-Ixvi, was composed by some one of whose very name 
we are ignorant, but who lived at the close of the period of the exile. The 
impossibility of its Isaian origin he argues at length on the grounds that 
the historical background forbids such a supposition, presupposing, as it 
does throughout, the Babylonian exile as then existent, and that the ideas 
of this portion are thoroughly distinct from those of the unquestioned 
Isaian portions. He mentions, also, the literary style as a reason for re- 
jecting this portion of Isaiah, but lays most stress upon the first two 
arguments. Dillman is all the more willing to yield the genuineness of 
these predictive parts of the Book of Isaiah because he denies the fulfill- 
ment of several of the undoubted Isaian predictions. We have not at all 
given the argument of Dillman in its force, nor have we space here to do 
more than point out that on the supposition of true prophecy his exact 
prevision of the exilian and post-exilian periods would not be surprising. 
This, of course, merely throws the question back toa discussion of whether 
Isaiah’s predictions were divinely inspired. This Dillman unhesitatingly 
denies. As to the difference between the ideas of the former and the 
latter half of the book it may be said that if written at a different period 
of Isaiah’s life this would not be wonderful. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT AND PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Tuis is another of the series of published treatises of a theological con- 
ference at Giessen. It is by Pastor R. Eibach. The author announces 
and defends three theses: 1. The scientific treatment of the Holy Scrip- 
tures seeks to discover their peculiar significance for Christianity without 
regard to any dogma relative to their origin and churchly value; 2. The 
scientific treatment of the Holy Scriptures on the one hand experiences in- 
reased activity and a distinct deepening of method from the faith of the 
Church, and on the other purifies and clarifies that faith; 3. It furnishes, 
therefore, the absolutely necessary condition upon which the Holy Scrip- 
tures can be made serviceable to the spiritual needs of the congregation, 
and once more brought into contact with the understanding of our times. 
The treatise is brief but weighty. It is the attempt of a believer in fhe 
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latest results of scientific theology to show that the practical value of the 
Scriptures is not destroyed, nor, perhaps, diminished, by their scientific 
treatment. If this could be made clear everybody would be content to 
let the critics alone. One can but sympathize with the ultimate object of 
all true criticism—to discover the origin of each book and the meaning of 
every portion of each book. Yet history shows that the holding of cer- 
tain articles of faith as living, burning truth, is essential to that form of 
Christianity which is alone likely to bring this world under the scepter of 
Christ. Eibach affirms that biblical criticism does not affect any such 
doctrine. He would create the impression that it leaves the teachings of 
Scripture essentially as it finds them, but simply demonstrates that their 
origin is not so divine as to be without mixture of human influences and 
errors. In his second thesis, however, he seems to admit that while the 
scientific treatment of the Bible goes its own way unmolested by the faith 
of the Church, and the faith of the Church takes its own independent 
course, yet they do in fact mutually influence each other. If the faith of 
the Church is affected by the results of the scientific treatment of the 
Bible, then Christianity can only stand if these results in some way secure 
the authority of the Bible, unless Christianity is to be something else than 
it has been for eighteen hundred years. There was a Christianity prior to 
the New Testament, but none prior to Christ and the apostles and their 
teachings. If these records do not at least contain a trustworthy account 
of their lives and teachings our faith has no sure foundation. Those who 
make practical use of the Bible look with the greatest solicitude, therefore, 


o the findings of its critics. 


CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY, BY DR. LEONHARD ATZBERGER, 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN MUNICH. 

Tis is a thoroughly Roman Catholic work in all its doctrinal presup- 
positions and in development; but it is well worthy the study of all who 
would know the questions at issue. The author defends the superiority 
of the eschatology of revelation to that of human philosophy and the re- 
ligion of nature, but holds that Christian eschatology need not be founded 
in all its parts upon the Bible, since tradition is also a source of authority 
in the Roman religion, and hence all that is demanded is that eschato- 
logical doctrines do not contradict Holy Writ. It is a striking fact that 
this apologetic tone is especially employed in connection with the doctrine 
of purgatory. For it is here, more than anywhere else, that Roman Cath- 
olic eschatology stands in open conflict with that of Protestantism. How 
ever, Atzberger denies that the Protestant view of the state of the soul 
after death is more scriptural than the Romanist, and makes a serious at- 
tempt to show that he has the Bible on his side. We are more interested, 
however, with his doctrinal than with his biblical defense of purgatory. 
It runs essentially as follows: Only the absolutely pure can go to heaven 
There are some Christians who are not yet wholly redeemed from the cor 
ruption of sin at death, and who therefore cannot go to heaven at once. 
It is inconceivable that these should be condemned to hell; hence they 
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must be consigned to a place where they can complete the work of re- 
demption within themselves. The soul purifies itself, or is purified, by 
sufferings on account of sin. Hence the place to which the souls above 
described are consigned is not merely an intermediate place or state, but 
a place of actual infliction of sanctifying penalty, or at least of suffering. 
The average Protestant does not take as profound a view of sin and holiness 
asis here assumed. Protestants too often do not undertake to explain how 
the many faulty Christians who die without any apparent improvement can 
go straight to the world where all are perfect. Those who do undertake 
to explain it generally assume that in the last moments of a Christian’s 
life God sanctifies and purifies him by his Spirit, and thus prepares him 
for immediate entrance to his holy presence. On the other hand, the 
Protestant view is free from that Christ-dishonoring doctrine of human 
merit, and the falsehood which attributes our sanctification to suffering 
instead of to the influence of the Holy Spirit. Protestantism has the truer 
and more evangelical principles at the base of its doctrine on this point, 
but it is imperatively demanded that these principles be consistently car- 
ried out to their logical consequences, and extended so as to cover all the 
questions involved, 

THE HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PRIESTHOOD, BY 

PROFESSOR BAUDISSIN, OF MARBURG. 

In principle Baudissin does not differ from the rank and file of Old 
Testament critics in Germany, although he reserves the right to arrange 
details according to his own judgment. This particular work is an at- 
tempt to shed light upon the origin of the Old Testament books, or por- 
tions of books, especially of the Pentateuch, by a study of the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament priesthood. We here pass by the conclusions 
he reaches concerning the origin of the different component parts of the Old 
Testament, and give only the results of his investigations as to the priest- 
hood. The Jehovistic writings of the Old Testament assume that in the 
patriarchal period there was no special priestly class. Moses was the first 
to establish such an order. It is very uncertain in what relation the 
priests stood to the supposed tribe of Levi, Itis difficult to say whether 
the term Levite merely meant a person called to serve at the altar or 
whether the Levites were descendants of a patriarch Levi. The latter is 
very improbable. It is possible that there was a tribe of Levi which early 
disappeared, and with which the Levites came to be accidentally identi- 
fied. The most probable view is that Moses established his own relatives 
as Levites—that is, as specially privileged to serve at the altar—and that 
it was a later misunderstanding which made him a son of Levi. It is 
quite unlikely that a whole tribe could be occupied with the affairs of the 
sanctuary during the journey in the wilderness. When the tribes settled 
in Canaan the Levites did not receive a portion of land, but were scat- 
tered over the entire population. The service at the altar was not always 


conducted by this priestly class, although they were preferred. Accord- 
ing to the priestly document the sacred tent was the place of sacrifice; 
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but according to the Jehovist it was a place where oracles were given out 
by Moses to every one who sought. At the sanctuary in Zion undet 
David the priests were chosen according to the will of the king, who 
himself assumed the position of a superior priest, bringing offerings, im- 
parting the liturgical benediction, and dancing before the ark of the 
covenant. A later psalm celebrates him, as with Melchizedek, a priest- 
king. The priestly document in the Pentateuch was systematized toward 
the end of the period of the kings, in the first part of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. It is made up of older documents. It did not represent th« 
actual service of the period, since it was not a well-rounded system, but 
it is consistent in that it makes the clear distinction between priests and 
Levites. The descendants of Aaron alone are priests. The editor seems 
to have known, however, of descendants of Aaron who were not priests. 
But our space forbids us to trace his conclusions further. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE CRITICAL TREATMENT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
No two New Testament critics worthy of the name will proceed alike; 
yet a somewhat extended example of the method of one critic will give 
the reader at least the spirit of all criticism, allowance being made for dif- 
ferences of the temperament of authors. The example we select is a fair 
average. It is the prize essay of William Briickner, on ** The Chronolog 

ical Order in which the Epistles of the New Testament were Composed, 
as far as this can be discovered from their mutual unison or diversity, and 
from the use of words and citations in the later which occur in the earlict 
letters.” The general principles of this critic are exhibited in the title of 
his work. But we shall undertake to delineate them somewhat more in 
detail. He assumes that the gospels and epistles follow one another in 
the order of an historical development of the faith in the Church. In this 
he agrees, indeed, with most of the theologians of Germany, the assumption 
being that the New Testament writings are the product of the Christian 
consciousness of successive periods, and not of inspiration by the Holy 
Spirit. Only in this way, claims the author, can the variety of the por- 
traitures of Jesus in the writings of the different contributors to the New 
Testament be understood, and only thus does the full significance of this 
diversity appear. In order to maintain this theory of the origin of the 
New Testament documents it is necessary to assume a tolerably long 
period of time, and not merely the brief lifetime of the apostles subse- 
quent to their conversion. Hence he divides the letters of the New Testa- 
ment into those written in the first and those written in the second cen- 
tury, toward the latter part of which period the later letters were writtes 

To the objection that instead of indicating a relation of dependence of the 
later upon the earlier these coiycidences of thought and expression are 
the result of accident, and to the profounder objection that instead of 
resulting from a literary dependence they arose from the fact that the 
same thoughts moved all hearts, and naturally found expression in similar 
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language, he replies that in many cases such suppositions will not answer, 
because the similarity of thought and expression extends over too wide a 
reach of chapter and verse. The extent of the similarity demands the 
supposition that one borrowed thought and expression from the other. 
Especially does he claim that it cannot be accidental that different authors 
quote the very same Old Testament passages side by side. Thus both Rom. 
1, 24-83, and 1 Peter ii, 4-10, quote Isaiah xxviii, 16, Isaiah viii, 14, and 
Hosea ii, 23, and similarly in several other instances, But while he places 
several of the letters in the second century, and thus cuts off all possibility 
of their apostolic origin, he claims that we have the text of the New 
Testament letters essentially uncorrupted. Here he parts company with 
many critics who teach that the original documents were altered in the 
third, or perhaps even as late as the fourth century, to suit the purposes of 
the Church of the period, and that these alterations are so great that the 
original authors would no longer recognize or own them. It will be dif- 
ficult to answer his argument that if such a redaction had taken place for 
dogmatical purposes it would have been so thorough that the diversities 
now existent in the New Testament would have been removed, The at- 
tempt to prove the interpolation of some of the epistles doginatically is, 
he asserts, exceedingly difficult to complete. Yet he admits that some inter- 
polations of a late date can be detected, and he assumes that some passages 
generally accepted as genuine are interpolations, These are the general 
positions of the author. But why is it necessary to assume that the 
diversities of doctrinal position are a chronological development ? Could 
they not as well be accounted for on the supposition that these documents 
arose in different localities about the same time, and to meet the diverse 
wants of a variety of congregations, and that they are further modified by 
the personality of the author? But a critic who would thus make it 
possible for all the New Testament documents to be the product of apos- 
tolic pens would be no critic at all. Again, let it be observed that our 
critic is obliged to defend the integrity of these books because otherwise 
he could not maintain the dependence of one document upon another. 
We defy anyone to challenge the assertion that this method is an earmark 
of all so-called higher criticism, Furthermore, which theory shall we 
accept, that of our critic that we have the New Testament books in their 
integrity, although many of them are not of apostolic origin, or that of 
other critics, that our books are honeycombed with interpolations for 
dogmatic purposes? All are alike able men. When doctors disagree 
who shall decide? Until they agree we may go on securely in the belief 
that the New Testament is God’s revelation to man. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BASLE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Ir is to be regretted that this Society is compelled to report a decrease 
of thirty-two thousand franes for the fiscal year last past. The organiza- 
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tion has been in existence for nearly a hundred years, and is one of the 
most important in Europe. At the earnest suggestion of Professor 
Christlieb they began about seven years ago to send medical missionaries 
to their mission fields, the first being Dr. Fisch, who went to the Gold 
Coast. They have now a number of hospitals, large and small, where 
the medical skill of European physicians is applied to the healing of 
native diseases with excellent effect. In the city of Calcutta they have a 
hospital where four thousand patients were treated in 1890. The 
wretched system of medical practice in vogue among the Chinese makes 
this form of missionary labor especially helpful there. The growth of the 
missions of this Society has been small, amounting in all to only 24,692 
native Christians and 10,934 school pupils. When their medical work 
becomes fully established they will doubtless recommend themselves to 
the heathen as never before, and will thus make more rapid gains. It 
has been too long forgotten that Jesus healed the bodies as well as the 
souls of men in the execution of his work. 


PROTESTANT ACTIVITY IN FRANCE. 


Various Protestant socicties in France have recently held their an- 
niversaries, The Association for the Advancement of Sabbath Observ- 
ance chose for its president a member of the Free Evangelical Church, 


the report was read by a Methodist, and addresses were made by pastors 
f the Reformed Church and by Father Hyacinthe. The Society for 
Jewish Missions report but two missionaries employed, one in Paris, the 
other in Algeria. The Temperance Society was encouraged by a report 
showing good progress. Its president is Pastor Theodore Monod, The 
Central Evangelization Society reported the opening of eight new stations, 
while the Sunday School Union reported slim attendance upon the Sun- 
day school sessions and a financial deficit. The Deaconess Home cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary with great rejoicing on account of prosper- 
ity. The Evangelical Association, the Methodists, the Baptists, and the 
McAll missions all reported good progress. The work of foreign mis- 
sions has found greater favor than ever among the people the past year, 
and the income for this purpose increased to 474,984 francs. Two new 
missionaries have been sent to Zambezi, and in general Protestantism 
seems to flourish. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF GERMAN 
ROMANISTS. 

THis important gathering convened in Mayence on the 29th of last 
August and closed its sessions on the 1st of September. It was char- 
wterized by a remarkable hopefulness for the speedy overthrow of 
Protestantism and establishment of Romanism, Bishop Haffner, of May- 
ence, spoke against atheism, which, he declared, is furthered in the German 
universities and gymnasia. Freiherr von Schorlemer-Alst spoke on the 
socialist question, which he regarded as the most important of the present 
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day, and the one around which everything else revolves. He affirmed 
that the first and only salvation from the inroads of social democracy is 
religion, This to him means not only the freedom and independence of 
the Church, but also the territorial independence of the pope, and confes- 
sional schools and education. With one accord the assembly favored the 
restoration of the pope’s territorial independence and the return of the 
panished Jesuits, and the placing of the schools in the hands of the 
Church. Indeed, the demand was that the legislation of Germany should 
be conducted and based upon the law and word of God. Otherwise it 
was declared that Germany is approaching an abyss of irreligion and im- 
morality which will engulf all Christian sentiment and civilization. If 
religion did not mean to the Roman Catholic exclusively Roman Catholi- 
cism there would be much in tle sentiments of this assembly to which 
every true Protestant would assent. 


PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES IN TURKEY. 


Tut Mohammedans are as foolishly fanatical in their hatred of Chris- 
tianity asever. It is now admitted that the house of the missionary (Bart- 
lett) was set on fire by amob. The sultan had consented to the erection 
of the house, but the governor had set himself against it. It is declared 
on good authority, however, that this was not without orders from the 
sultan, and that two sets of orders are always issued from Constanti- 
nople, one to quiet the foreign legations, and another, with different con- 
tents, for the home government. The sultan is compelled to heed the 
voice of the foreign powers on the one side and of the local enmity t 
Christianity on the other. The Mollahs, a very strong party, the Armenian 
Christians, and the adherents of the Greek Church are all bitter enemies 
of Protestantism. It is high time that something be done to check the 
outrages and duplicity for which the sultan’s government is responsible, 
and the American government ought to see to it that Turkey is brought 
to account for violations of the treaty rights of our missionaries in that 
country. 


ASYLUMS FOR ALCOHOL VICTIMS IN SCHLESWIG. 

THe asylum in Leipe began the year 1891 with thirteen patients, re- 
ceived during the year eleven others, and dismissed in all seventeen. The 
year 1892, on the other hand, began with seven patients in the house. T! 
work is in part successful and in part unsuccessful. But in general it 
may be said that wherever a patient can be found who has the purpose to 
abstain wholly he does not fall again into his old habits. Many, however, 
are of the opinion that total abstinence is fanaticism and that moderat 
drinking is wisdom; others, upon the advice of some ignorant or con- 
scienceless physician, drink for their ‘‘ stomach’s sake,” and so keep aliv: 
the old appetite. The Germans are slow to learn that total abstinence is 
the only preventive for the fallen and the unfallen, but are yielding to the 
indubitable proof drawn from experience. 
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THE aggressive activity and political meddlesomeness of Roman Catholi- 
cism, both in America and Europe, are much noted and discussed in the 
leading Reviews. Thus among their October issues we find Mgr. O'Reilly, 
in the North American, contending with much assurance that the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which are the corner stones of American 
institutions, require the support of Catholic parochial schools with money 
derived from public taxation, But Mr. O'Reilly judiciously shrinks from 
touching the historic fact that Romanism uses her parochial schools for 
the training of children in principles subversive of that religious and civil 
liberty which he so inconsistently invokes. It borders on audacity to ask 
the American public to tax itself for the maintenance of schools the main 
object of which is to root up the very principles which are the lifeblood 
of our governmental system. -In the iutheran Quarterly we have a paper 

n the ‘Reformation and Civil Liberty,” which proves that when 
Luther wrote his famous theses Rome, true to her arrogant claim of 
supremacy over both the State and the individual conscience, had sup- 
pressed both civil and religious liberty throughout Europe. [is theses 
were the seeds of that religious and civil freedom which the Romish paro- 
chial schools are planned to destroy. The Presbyterian Quarterly also dis- 
cusses ‘‘ Romanism and the Public Schools” ina very forcible paper, which, 
while rightly claiming that the safety of our republic calls for the universal 
education of the young in free schools, and for teaching which is patriotic, 
religious, and unsectarian, strongly contends that to such schools and such 
teaching Romanism is vindictively hostile. Her false theories compel her 
to be so. Her parochial schools are not simply Christian, but strictly and 
offensively sectarian. Hence she forbids the reading of the Bible, which, 
said Pius IX, ‘‘has produced more harm than benefit, is indeed the snare 
prepared for their [the peoples’] everlasting ruin.” Hence also she pro- 
claims herself the exclusive interpreter of the Bible. Her parochial school- 
teaching cannot be patriotic, because she claims a supremacy over the 
State, implying ‘‘ power to require the State not to permit free expression 
of opinion.” Thus the teaching in her parochial schools, both in word 
and spirit, must be disloyal to the State. Having sustained these points the 
article contends that no compromise with Rome on the school question is 
possible. Therefore we must maintain our Common School System intact ; 
keeping its instruction loyal to God and to the Bible, thus fitting it to train 
children into good citizens, As to parochial schools, the American theory 
of civil and religious liberty simply demands their toleration—nothing 
more. In the Contemporary Review a very statesmanlike paper comments 
on the present ‘‘ Policy of the Pope.” Its keynote is that the welfare of 
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the Catholic Church is ‘‘indissolubly bound up with the temporal 
sovereignty of her visible head.” Guided by this secular keynote, Leo 
XIII is ignoring the fact that Catholics are citizens of the State as well 
as members of a Church. He is struggling to develop the Catholic at the 
expense of the man and the citizen. This struggle has involved him in 
much inconsistency. His political crookedness causes loud cries of disaf- 
fection to fall from the lips of Catholics in Austria, because he has been 
more ready to heed the anti-Catholic leaders of the French republic than 
the zealous Catholics of Austria, Hungary, etc. The writer of this paper, 
who seems to be a devoted Catholic, is deeply grieved and alarmed lest 
the result of the pope’s policy should react against the papacy itseif. His 
article merits close attention; for it may be that Leo’s ambition to recover 
the temporal power is the rock on which Romanism will be wrecked, and 
its misled followers freed from the oppressive yoke which they are illy 
able to endure. 


Tue Presbyterian Quarterly (Southern) for October has, 1. ‘‘ The Immor- 
tality of the Soul;” 2. ‘‘ A Religious Estimate of Carlyle,” 3. ‘‘ Roman- 
ism and the Public Schools;” 4. ‘‘A Modern Jehu;” 5. ‘* Pentecostal 
Baptism; ” 6. ‘* Notes,” Of these very excellent papers we note the first 
as a very strong presentation, by Dr. Dabney, not of the biblical but of 
the rational argument for the immortality of the soul. It is an able and 
timely article. The second paper is a candid and keen critical analysis of 
Carlyle’s religious sentiments, and of the influence of his writings on 
Christian thought. It credits him with having made atheism and materi- 
alism impossible to self-respecting minds, but finds that notwithstanding 
his ‘‘rugged righteousness and stern incorruptibility,” he lacked that 
experimental knowledge of the Gospel which softens the heart and beauti- 
fies the character. The fourth paper is a caustic and convincing review 
of Dr. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Driver’s assault on the Old Testament, it contends, is so unscrupulous as to 
justify its author in saying that, like Jehu, ‘‘he driveth furiously.” This 
paper is eminently worth reading. The fifth article claims that the Pente- 
costal baptism did not consist in the gift of tongues, nor in endowment 
with power, but in the coming of the Holy Spirit to dwell in the souls of 
believers. It is suggestive, but not sufficiently clear to be conclusive and 


convincing. 


Tue Bibliotheca Sacra for October discusses, 1. ‘‘ The History and Defti- 
nition of Higher Criticism ;” 2. ‘‘ Minute Prediction and Modern Doubt ;” 
3. ‘*Duality;” 4. ‘* Driver on the Literature of the Old Testament ;” 
5. ‘* Carey, the Founder of Modern Missions;” 6. ‘‘ Professor Huxley ver- 
sus Genesis i; 7. ‘‘ We Shall Not All Sleep;” 8. ‘‘ Jonah in Nineveh.” 
The first of these papers, after tracing the history of the phrase ‘ higher 
eriticism ” from Eichhorn, its inventor, down to Kuenen and Dr. Briggs, 
finds it to be, as a term, unscientific, unstable, meaningless, and, as dis- 
tinguished from lower criticism, false. The second article finds evideace 
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of real inspiration in the minuteness of the Messianic prophecies. The 
third paper recognizes and illustrates the principles of duality and triality 
as entering into the structure of the universe, and into the Old and New 
Testaments. Its writer uses this fact as evidence that the former is not 
‘*a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” nor the latter ‘‘a lump of conglom- 
erate.” The wisdom of a designing mind is visible through these princi- 
ples both in the uriverse and in the Bible. The fourth paper reviews Dr. 
Driver’s book on The Literature of the Old Testament, commending its 
excellent spirit and general merits, but mildly exposing the unsoundness 
of some of its rationalistic reasonings, The sixth paper is an eloquent and 
eulogistic sketch of William Carey, whom it misnames the ‘* Hounder of 
Modern Missions.” Carey merited most of the high praise given him 
here, but he did not sound modern missions; for the Lutheran Church 
had missions in India in 1705, and the Wesleyans had a working mission- 
ary society in 1784, eight years before the society founded by Carey was 
organized. The sixth paper sustains the order of life as given in Genesis 
against Mr. Huxley’s objection to its geological correctness. The seventh 
paper successfully defends the theory of the resurrection of the sleeping 
dead at the end of the world, and of the translation of living believers at 
the time of Christ’s appearing, against the notion that souls will stay in 
hades until the end of time, and then be removed to a different place, 
namely, to heaven. Hence, when Christ appears living saints will pass 
without dying directly to the throne of God. 


Tue North American Review for November has, 1. ‘‘ The Presidential 
Campaign of 1892,” by Hon. J. G. Blaine; 2. ‘‘The Scandinavian in the 
United States; ” 3. ‘‘ Politics and the Pulpit;” 4. ‘*‘ What Cholera Costs 
Commerce ;” 5. ‘* The Democratic Outlook;” 6. ‘*‘ Waste Products Made 
Useful; ” 7. ‘*‘ How to Solve the School Question;” 8. ‘‘ Swiss and French 
Election Methods;” 9. “Quarantine in New York;” 10. ‘‘ Wanted, a 
New Party;” 11. ‘‘Are There Too Many of Us?” 12. ‘‘ Ernest Renan;” 
13, ‘‘ Europe at the World’s Fair; 14. ‘‘ Notes and Comments.” Of these 
papers we note the second as being a candid statement of the number, 
character, influence, and political sympathies of our Scandinavian immi- 
grants. Its writer, Professor Boyesen, while regretting their disposition 
to keep apart from their American neighbors, predicts that they will soon 
be assimilated to our people. In the third article Bishop Foss judiciously 
outlines the duty of the pulpit with respect to political questions, While 
the pulpit should avoid strictly political issues it should boldly explain 
and emphasize the ethical points involved in political measures. In the 
seventh paper Mgr. O'Reilly shows that the school question can be easily 
settled by letting the Catholic priesthood have its own way! But this 
cannot be done. The Roman Catholic school is anti-American in its 
teaching. There is a touch of impudence in asking Americans to provide 
funds for the propagation of ideas hostile to their institutions. The 
twelfth paper, which purports to treat of Ernest Renan, is in truth a mis- 
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representation of the character of Jesus, by R. G. Ingersoll, whose hatred of 
the King of men renders him blind to the moral grandeur of the Redeem- 
er’s mission, to the unmatched perfection of his life, and to the miraculous 
splendor of his deeds. 


Tue Globe is a ‘ Quarterly Review of Literature, Society, Religion, 
Art, and Politics,” published in Chicago. Its editor and principal con- 
tributor is William H. Thorne, whose aggressive spirit and slashing style 
suggest that, consciously, or unconsciously, he is an imitator of Carlyle. 
In his October number he tells his readers how he quite recently became 
a Roman Catholic. He was once a Presbyterian minister; then a ‘‘ Cos- 
motheist;” and is now a Catholic layman. While putting the fetters of 
Romanism on his individuality it appears that he found it difficult to 
accept its ‘‘ Mariolatry.” It seems that his common sense told him that 
it implied Mary’s omniscience. But a priest told him that ‘‘ all Catholics, 
in praying to the Virgin or to the saints, firmly believe that God himself, 
in his omnipotent love, conveys our messages to the Virgin and to the 
saints!” This puerile idea convinced him that prayer to poor Mary, who 
can neither see nor hear us, is more helpful to the petitioner than prayer 
offered directly to the Most High! Mr. Thorne’s acceptance of this irrev- 
erent and absurd conception of Jehovah’s relation to such a redeemed sin- 
ner as Mary must convince thinking men that, with all his sharpness and 
ready wit, he is very poorly qualified to be a leader of religious thought. 


THE Lutheran Quarterly for October has a scholarly historic sketch of 
the modes of Christian worship from apostolic to modern times. It finds 
no definite prescription of forms of worship in the Scriptures, but only the 
two divine pillars of the word, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, on which 
all worship rests. Varying liturgical forms were gradually introduced. 
These are briefly described and commented upon. The history of the 
liturgies in the Lutheran Church is next quite fully given. Regret for the 
liturgical agitations which have disturbed that body is expressed, as is 
also the hope that the adoption of a recently authorized Common Service 
will put an end to those disturbances. In another paper it is proven that 
‘* our Lutheran Church is a missionary Church,” As early as 1559 Lutheran 
missionaries preached Christ to the Lapps and Finns; the next year they 
were in Russia, and in 1663 Abyssinia heard the word from their lips. 
In 1705 they planted a mission at Coromandel, India. The same year they 
sent Ziegenbalg also to India, where he translated the New Testament into 
the Tamil language, and after forty-five years of labor rejoiced over nine 
thousand converts. These, with other kindred facts, justify this writer's 
claim that the Lutheran Church is a missionary Church. In a paper on 
‘‘The Ethical Aim of Christianity ” it is clearly shown that ‘ individual 
salvation ” and ‘‘the renewal of society” are included in the ‘‘ supreme 
ethical purpose of Christianity.” A paper on the ‘Intermediate State” 
concludes, on questionable exegetical grounds, as we think, that the Gos- 
pel was preached by Christ in the realm of the dead, and is still preached 
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there to all who did not hear the Gospel while living on earth; but not to 
those who, having heard it before death, had rejected it. A speculative 
theory resting on a few texts of very uncertain meaning. 


Tue Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has thir- 
teen excellent articles, of which we note, 1. ‘St. Patrick and a Glimpse of 
the Emerald Isle,” which makes it historically clear that though St. Patrick 
was an ascetic monk he did not teach purgatory, adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, transubtantiation, papal supremacy, or other crude superstition of 
the existing Romish Church. 2. ‘* A Good Book, but Obsolete,” in which 
O. P. Fitzgerald reviews a work entitled Duties of Christian Masters, 
written by Bishop McTyeire when the slave power was dominant in the 
South. Its words to masters were good and sensible, but its underlying 
assumption was the innocency of slaveholding. This was the fly in that 
pot of ointment. Its author did not even whisper that to hold a man as a 
slave was in itself asin; and, we take it, this reviewer does not accept 
this ethical concept of slaveholding. 3. ‘‘ The Problem Solved” is a 
review of a book bearing that title, by Dr. G. H. Hayes, who rejects ‘‘ the 
His view is, that the need of 


’ 


second blessing theory of sanctification.’ 


1g 
regeneration is not grounded on entailed spiritual corruption, which he 
denies, but on one’s personal sin and guilt. This is removed by the grace 
of regeneration, in which the quickened soul is made a son and heir of 
(rod. The regenerated man, by obeying the impulses of his new life, grows 
up into the fullness of love, which is the essence of entire sanctification. 
The impression we get from this review of Dr. Hayes’s book is, that. while 
it is substantially sound in its conclusion, it is yet open to the charge of 
Pelagianism, and of a measure of logomachy which darkens counsel with 


Diayy words. 


Tue London Quarterly Review for October critically reviews. several 
recent works, such as, Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli, by Professor 
Pasquale Villari; Js Christianity an Evolution? by Lyman Abbott; An 
Englishman in Paris, etc. It is justly severe on Dr. Abbott’s book, not 
only because of its serious doctrinal errors, but also because it does not 
recognize the Holy Spirit, nor the radical sinfulness of human nature, de- 
nies the very idea of propitiation, and changes conversion into something 
else. The Review finds it ‘‘a different yet not another gospel.” 


Tne Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ for October dis- 
cusses, 1, ‘Our National Perils; ” 2. ‘‘ Moral Power, and How to Generate 
It;” 3. “Divine Healing;” 4. ‘‘The Holy Ghost;” 5. ‘Inspiration of 
the Seriptures;” 6, ‘The Christian Church.” In the first of these papers 
the low character of the immigrants coming into our country, the growing 
lawlessness of our people, the corruption of our political life, the greed of 
wealth and the wickedness of the nation are viewed as elements of im- 
pending national peril. The second paper contends that the prosperity of 
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a nation is rooted in the spirituality and ethical purity of the Christian 
Church. The third paper finds the modern doctrine of divine healing to 
contain the seeds of fanaticism and impiety. The fourth paper is an 
admirable condensation of the teaching of Holy Writ concerning the office 
and work of the Holy Ghost. The fifth article is an argument in favor of 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, in the sense that its writers were so 
moved by the Holy Ghost that its statements are infallibly true. 


Christian Thought for October has seven thoughtful papers, of which 
we note one on ‘* Recent Modifications of Darwinism,” by Joseph Cook, 
showing that the discussions of the last quarter of this century have 
resulted in taking away entirely the atheistic and materialistic aspects of 
the theory of evolution. Another on “ Richard Rothe and Social The- 
ology,” by Professor A. B. Curtis, dissects Rothe’s theory of ‘‘saving 
society as a whole,” points out its fallacies, and claims that the salvation 
of society can only be reached through Christ’s method of individual con 
versions. <A third article is on the ‘* Tenement-house Evil,” by R. F. 
Cutting, Esq. It merits the attention of all who are interested in the 
problem of providing fitting homes for workingmen in our large cities. 

Tur Edinburgh Review or Critical Journal for October favorably reviews 
Curzon’s valuable book on Persia; strongly commends Giovanni Morelti’s 
Italian Painters to all students of art; pronounces the Duc d’Aumale’s 
Biograj hy Di the Princes of the House of Condi to be ‘*a noble addition to 
the history of France; ” discusses with much force the international im- 
cainst the aim of 


portance of the Mediterranean Sea, vigorously contends a 
France to make it a French lake, and insists that England must maintain 
at all hazards her present position as the leading naval and commercial 
power in that historic sea, It also discusses, with much breadth of view, 
the vital relations which the increase or decrease of national population 
has to the progress or decline of civilization; and in avery scholarly paper 
states the conclusions which ‘ British Criticism of the Old Testament” 
claims to have reached. The writer of this last paper is moderately 
rationalistic, yet holds that the Bible is a perfectly veracious and divinely 


simple record of the growth and development of God’s Church. 


Tue Fortnightly R > for October has a slashing criticism of Mr 
Huxley's Controversies, by Frederic Harrison, a doughty Positivist; a paper 
on ** Aérial Navigation,” in which Mr. Hiram Maxim confidently predicts 
that such navigation will be achieved in the near future; an article on 
‘The Trades Union Congress,” which students of sociology will find 
worth reading; a paper on ‘*‘ Russia and China,” which shows how Chi 
nese apathy is encouraging Russia to make further aggression on Chines¢ 
territory; and a very suggestive article on ‘‘ Silver and Indian Finance: 
which American financiers and statesmen will do well to seriously con- 
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THE Contemporary Review for October has, 1. ‘* The Policy of the Pope; ” 
. * The Recent Heat Wave;” 3. ‘‘ McKinleyism;” 4. ‘‘ Irish Literature ;” 
. Lessons of American History;” 6. ‘‘ Archbishop Magee;” 7. ‘‘ The 
‘oercion of Trade Unions;” 8. ‘‘Of Nuts and Nut-Crackers;” 9. ‘‘ Equal- _ 
ity;’’ 10. ‘* The Rise of the Coal Trade;” 11. ‘‘ The Message of Israel; ” 
12. ‘* English Character of Canadian Institutions.” Of these papers the 
first commends itself to thoughtful Americans who wish to comprehend 
the aims of the papacy. The fifth and ninth are also interesting to us as 
able discussions of political principles. Students of Old World literature 
will value the fourth paper, and those interested in the so-called higher criti- 
cism will not fail to read with care the suggestions of the eleventh article. 

Tur American Catholic Quarterly Review for October gives large space 
to papers on Columbus, one of which treats Mr. Winsor and the “ scientific 
school” very cavalierly. Its anger, though not preeminently Christian, is 
quite natural, inasmuch as that school has torn from Columbus that garb 
of sanctity with which the fancy of Romanists had clothed him. A paper 
on ‘* The Church and English Liberty” is provocative of a smile, because 
it illustrates the desire of the Romish Church to rid herself of the record 
of history, which demonstrates her hostility to civil and religious liberty 
wherever she has had power to persecute and suppress it. In an article on 
‘Our Parochial System” it is claimed that eight hundred thousand 
Catholic children, from seven to fourteen years of age, are in parochial 
schools! It urges the support of this system, not because it tends to make 
patriotic American citizens, which we know it does not, but because it 
makes them devout members of the Catholic Church. This, we think, is 
a good reason why it should not be supported by public taxation. — It is 
an implicit concession that it is, in the strictest sense, sectarian, 


Tue Nineteenth Century for October opens with a thoughtful paper on 
the Irish question, by Mr. J. E. Redmond, who contends for such a 
* Readjustment of the Union” as will give an Irish legislature ‘‘ full and 
sole control of the police, the judiciary, and the land.” In another article 
on Ireland Mr. T. W. Russell finds that notwithstanding the depletion of 
its population during half a century, it is still in some counties over- 
populated; that education is so general that the number of persons wholly 
illiterate in 1891 was only 18.4 per cent of the population; that mud 
cabins are rapidly giving place to houses of brick and mortar; that pau- 
perism is steadily declining, albeit the number of lunatics and idiots is 
greater than it was ten years ago, and that the English language is being 
everywherespoken, We further note a paper on ‘‘ Cholera and Our Protec- 
tion From It,”. which deserves to be widely circulated and generally read. 


Harper's New Monthly for November is superbly illustrated, and filled 
with ably written papers. ‘‘ The Holy Places of Islam,” by C. D. Warner, 
describes the Moslem annual pilgrimages from Damascus and Cairo to 
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Mecca and Medina, with spirited pictures of their mosques. Mr. Child 
conducts his readers ‘‘ Along the Boulevards of Paris,” imparting much 
pleasing information as he proceeds. F. D, Millet gives some admirable 
portraits of the designers of the Columbian Fair, who appear to be very 
tine specimens of manly beauty; and Lawrence Hutton comments on ‘‘A 
Collection of Death Masks.” Besides these are other papers of varied 
interest and value, making altogether an admirable number of this always 
attractive magazine. The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for October 
is rich in good things. Spiritual religion, theological points, literary 





criticism, and science are among its topics, and are all ably treated, —— 
The English Illustrated Magazine treats of ‘‘Some Musical Conductors,” 
‘Beards and No Beards,” “Clipper Ships,” ete. Its illustrations are 
numerous, artistic, and spirited. ——The Methodist Magazine (Canadian) for 
November has a finely illustrated descriptive paper on ‘‘ The City of the 
Sultan,” by its editor; a topographical and historical illustrated article, 
‘Through Roumania,” by Dr. Sternberg; an appreciative sketch of Whit- 
tier, by Dr. Withrow, and a critical analysis of that poet’s work by the late 
Dr. Nelles, These, with a variety of other topics, make a very attractive 
number of this popular magazine.——The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for November contains four sermons and several ‘‘ Leading Sermonic 
Thoughts,” which may be suggestive to preachers. Its ‘‘ Critical Com- 
ment” has ‘‘The Song of Songs” for its subject. Its writer, Professor 
Milton 8. Terry, contends very judiciously that its heroine is a maiden of 
Palestine betrothed to an absent lover, but tempted by Solomon to become 
his concubine. The loyalty of her love to her betrothed is the theme of 
this famous song.——The Converted Catholic, intelligently edited by Father 
Connor, aims at the conversion of Roman Catholics to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Its September number, among its other portrayals of the anti- 
Christian character of Romanism, has a paper by Mr. John Bond, entitled, 
‘*Why I Left the Roman Catholic Church,” in which that gentleman 
gives his opinion of the evil character of that anti-Christian hody, based 
on his own experiences and observations.——The Homiletic Review for 
November is, as it usually is, filled with matter which is both suggestive 
and instructive to ministers.——The Gospel in all Lands for November is 
rich in important papers. We note ‘‘Countries and People of South 
America ” (illustrated), ‘‘The Gospel in Russia,” ‘Churches and Mission- 
ary Societies.”” This magazine should be considered as indispensable food 
for the sustenance of the missionary spirit by every Church.——~—The 
Missionary Review of the World for November discusses, ‘‘ Native Instru- 
mentality in Foreign Missions,” ‘‘ Forerunners of Carey,” ‘‘ Africa in the 
World’s Congress,” ete. A valuable number of this standard magazine. 
——The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Literature for 
October, edited by Professor 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. In this review 
current publications on theological and philosophical topics are critically 


analyzed by some of the most distinguished writers of England and Scot- 
land. It is valuable for students of theology who desire to keep them- 
selves informed of the progress of modern thought. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE THOUGHT-WORLD. 


No department of industry is more active. Like some great mechan- 
ism that never stops, the luman brain works on and on, filling the earth 
with the material results of its operation and leaving to succeeding cen- 
turies the lasting evidences of its skill. Every wonderful machine in iron 
or steel, every towering cathedral, every Madonna upon the canvas, is a 
record of this brain industry in enduring form. But books not least of 
all are the permanent registration of the thought of the ages. Whether 
in the department of theology, science, philosophy, or general literature, 
the printed volume preserves the thought-activity of the departed. So 
Theodore Parker once declared that the books which help us most are 
those which make us think the most. ‘‘The hardest way of learning,” 
he wrote, ‘‘is by easy reading; but a great book that comes from a great 
thinker—it is a ship of thought, deep freighted with truth and with 
beauty.” Measured by this basis of judgment the books of the day are 
not surpassed by the old, Still do many volumes which are newly printed 
excite the logicat faculty, stir the emotions, and arouse men to action. As 
enduring evidences of the activity of the thought-world their value is un- 
told. Among them all we may mention as of particular worth in our 
notices of the present issue: Apologetics, by A. B. Bruce; The Democracy 
of Christianity, by L. White; Faith Healing, Christian Science, and Kin- 
dred Phenomena, by J. M. Buckley; Jndia and Malaysia, by J. M. Tho- 
burn; and 7'’he Armies of To-day. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Apologetics ; or, Christianity Defensively Stated, By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 

D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church 

College, Glasgow; Author of The Training of the Twelve, etc. Crown 8&8vo, 

pp. 522. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, cloth, $2.50 net, 

It would seem that Christianity needs no apology. In the estimate of 
the great majority of observers its works are its sufficient defense. 
Wherever in the wide world it has gone it has dispelled darkness, less- 
ened burdens, and transformed human hving. Subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny as regards the quality of the fruit that it bears, it has 
triumphantly endured all tests, and dominates the existing religions of 
the world. Nor is this the only hesitation for the admission of apolo- 
geties into the curriculum of theological study. But there is force in 
other ‘objections that have been made, according to the present author, 
on the ground that apologetics borrows its material from other sciences, 
that the function of defense is performed by theology itself, and that the 
proper statement and handling of the particular dogmatic truth which 
unbelievers attack renders other defense unnecessary by the apologist. 
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These are weighty objections. Yet we are far from granting that apol- 
ogetics subserves no purpose in the department of argument and has 
no place among Christian evidences, As an aid to belief, particu- 
larly in the case of those who are inquiring for the truth and are open 
to its influences, apologetics may help to faith when other evidences 
have proved insufficient. Believing that it should therefore have a 
place in the department of theological study, Professor Bruce now sets 
forth in a new light some of the familiar arguments for the gospel sys- 
tem, aiming ‘‘ to secure for Christianity a fair hearing with conscious or 
implicit believers whose faith is stifled or weakened by antichristian 
prejudices of varied nature and origin.” In the threefold division of his 
volume the author considers, in Book I, the ‘‘ Theories of the Universe, 
Christian and Antichristian,” giving that ample consideration, not alone 
to the Christian, but to the Pantheistic, the Materialistic, the Deistic, the 
Modern Speculative, and the Agnostic theories, which the largeness of the 
subjects demands. In the very fact that these later philosophies stand in 
opposition to the Gospel as to fundamental doctrines, like the divine per- 
sonality, human sin and redemption, providence, and immortality, they can 
neither be ignored nor belittled. To show them forth in a spirit of candor 
is therefore the part of the Christian theologian; and in proving their 
speciousness, rather than in ignoring the vigor of their claims, must Chris- 
tianity look for its true defenders. With much clearness has Dr. Bruce 
sketched these various antichristian philosophies, Notwithstanding many 
excellencies in his work, we must, however, seriously deplore some con- 
cessions made by him which seem unnecessary to the argument, and which 
are in antagonism to ordinary belief. Some of these, for instance, are 
the surmise that man may be mortal irrespective of his fall; that it may 
not be contrary to Christian theism to hold that the world has always 
existed—a view which will certainly lead the reader to ‘‘ Manichean 
dualism or pantheism;” and that the ‘‘grand conception” of evolution 
is the true theory of the creation. The mischievous tendency of these 
positions must be their refutation. On the basis that Christi.aity has 
its ‘‘historic presuppositions” the author has devoted Book II to 
the consideration of ‘The Historical Preparation for Christianity.” 
Granting that the entire previous history of the world, with its religious 
movements, was ‘‘a divinely ordered preparation for the coming of 
Christ,” there is nothing belonging to this preparatory period which is of 
little consequence. And particularly is Judaism of moment. Its na- 
tional beginnings, its Mosaic institutions, its system of prophetic utter- 
ance, and its literature are all elements in the consideration that stand 
forth with prominence in this historic background and demand explicit 
attention. All these varied features in the story of Israel—including its 
national inception, its period of prosperity, and its various captivities 

come thus under review. But, again, orthodox belief will object to 
such positions taken by the author as that apologetics should grant 


concessions to the ‘‘ evolutionary theory of the origin of Old Testament 
literature and religion;” or that the correctness of every historical state- 
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ment in the Hebrew Scriptures is a matter of indifference. Book III 
is devoted to a study of ‘‘The Christian Origins,” 
sideration of Jesus as the Christ and the founder of the kingdom of God, 
of the personality and work of Paul, primitive Christianity, the synop- 
tical gospels, and the fourth gospel. If a familiar line of review, it is 
always an important one in the study of Christian evidences. Whether 
Jesus drew from his favorite prophets his Messianic idea, as the author 
teaches, is a matter for difference of judgment. Yet in the Christ of his- 
tory all will find, with Dr. Bruce, the true Messiah and Lord, Concerning 
the value of Paul to the early Church it is satisfactory that reference is also 
made. The theory of the Tiibingen school that ‘‘ Christianity would 
have been a failure but for Paul” is an overputting of the case which 
Professor Bruce does well to resent, giving the great apostle his rightful 
place, however, in the acknowledgment of ‘‘ his very great importance as 
the interpreter and eloquent preacher of what we believe to be the true 
mind of Jesus concerning the destination of the Gospel.” Christianity, 


involving a con- 


in other words, according to the author’s summation, is ‘‘ the absolute 
religion, It is, indeed, God’s final word to men. On the simple prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest it is destined to perpetuity and to 
ultimate universality.” We close the volume regretting that we may not 
notice except in the most cursory way the many weighty themes with 
which the book is crowded, Herein, in fact, is a general criticism that 
may be passed upon the work. The one volume should rather have 
been three, since three distinct fields of thought are swept in too rapid 
review. Yet despite this fact, and notwithstanding its vulnerable posi- 
tions which have in some instances gone unmentioned, it is weighty in 
thought, logical in arrangement, and clear in expression; and is an arse- 
nal from which the Christian polemic may draw many a weapon for 


aggressive warfare, 


The Book of Job. By Rospert A, Watson, D.D., Author of Judges and Ruth, Gos- 
pels of Yesterday, ete. Crown 8vo, pp. 416. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Gospel of St, John. In Two Velumes. Vol. II. By Marcus Dons, D.D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 427 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians. By the Rev. Professor G. G. Frypiay, B.A., Head- 
ingley College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, pp. 440. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The employment of different authors in the construction of a commen- 
tary on the Bible has its certain benefits, Specialists are thereby permitted 
to interpret the scriptural books for which they have a particular liking, 
and to which they have given, it may be, long investigation. Undue 
responsibility for a complete commentary, which few would voluntarily 
choose, is also obviated; and the stamp of any one individual mind on the 
completed work is avoided. The preparation of the present series of 
commentaries is thus of diverse authorship, with the excellencies gained 
which have been indicated. In the first volume mentioned Dr. Watson 
undertakes the consideration of one of the most difficult books of the 
Scripture, Its unknown authorship and the circumstances of its prepara- 
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tion—problems which all interpreters of Job have met—confront him at 
the outset. On the basis that the earlier portions of Proverbs belong to 
the post-Solomonic age, he would refer the Book of Job to an even later 
date. In his estimate it probably belongs to the period immediately fol- 
lowing the captivity of the northern tribes, as held by Ewald and others, 
or to the time of the captivity of Judah, as favored by such crities as 
Davidson and Cheyne, On the evidences for such a belief, in the altogether 
speculative nature of the question, it is not necessary to linger. Holding 
thus to the later date for the authorship of Job, the commentator believes 
him to have been an exile of the northern kingdom who had widely trav- 
eled and had enriched his own tongue by the ideas and words of other 
countries. As to Job’s book, it is autobiographical rather than imagina- 
tive. “In some hour of burning memory and revived experience he has 
caught at the history of one who, yonder in a valley of the eastern wilder- 
ness, knew the shocks of time and pain, though his heart was right with 
God; and in the heat of his spirit the poet-exile makes the story of that 
life into a drama of the trial of human faith—his own endurance and vin- 
dication, his own sorrow and hope.” On the author’s consideration of 
the successive scenes in this ancient tragedy it is not possible to dweil. 
But it is enough to say that he interprets the story of Job with a vividness 
and a skill which deserve only commendation. 

Dr. Marcus Dods, the author of the second volume under notice, has 
furnished at least three other numbers of the present series of com- 
mentaries. It falls to his portion in the present instance to discuss the 
sublime events in the close of the Saviour’s earthly life, as recorded by 
St. John. Without any particularly noticeable feature in his process he 
has written a running comment on the impressive events that displays 
both scholarship and constructive tact. All lovers of the fourth gospel 
will be interested to possess this work, especially as it is the second of two 
volumes on the gospel of St. John. 

The contrast between the Galatian and the Ephesian epistles is the 
sentiment with which Professor Findlay begins his present commentary. 
The first epistle suggests the battlefield; the second, the quiet of the tem- 
ple. ‘‘It is as though a door were suddenly opened in heaven ; it shuts 
behind us, and earthly tumult dies away. The contrast between these two 
writings, following each other in the established order of the epistles, is 
singular and in some regard extreme. They are, respectively, the most 
combative and peaceful, the most impassioned and unimpassioned, the 
most concrete and abstract, the most human and divine amongst the great 
apostle’s writings.” Discovering in the general epistle such topics as 
Praise and Prayer, Doctrine, and practical teachings on Church Life and 
Christian Morals, the commentator has followed this line of discussion in 
his scrutiny of the Ephesian epistle. His work as a whole is no less able 
than the two others in our present classification. 

All of the above volumes belong to ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible Series,” 
of which A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York, are the publishers. The 
reader who is already familiar with the series needs not to be told that its 
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numbers are general in their nature rather than téxtually exegetical, and 
are to be valued as books of practical reference rather than works of over- 
erudite scholarship, 


Genesis Printed in Colors. Showing the Original Sources from which It is Sup- 
posed to Have Been Compiled. With an Introduction. By Epwin Cong 
BISSELL, Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 8vo, pp. 59. 
Hartford: Belknap & Warfield. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The mystery surrounding the authorship of Genesis has as yet proved 
baffling to Christian scholarship. Whether the book is a compilation 
from previously existing documents; if so, how many the original sources 
from which it was gathered; and who the unknown redactor may have 
been that made the compilation, are questions belonging to the general 
subject whose solution waits for the future. Their mystery, in short, is a 
part of the indefiniteness surrounding those far-away, enigmatic, semi- 
visionary times of Genesis itself. We have no novel theory to advance 
upon this unknown authorship, in the brief notice of the work now under 
review; nor does Professor Bissell himself suggest any new explanation 
of the difficulties that encompass the question. Holding the matter on 
the contrary in abeyance, as well as the relation of a composite author- 
ship to ‘‘the authenticity, authority, and divine inspiration of Genesis,” 
he has rather attempted in his work to present the text of Genesis in a 
manner best calculated to show the original sources of the sacred book. 
The scheme of textual analysis is that of Kautzsch and Socin, and is 
remarkable in its ingenuity. By the use of blue, black, green, lemon, 
orange, brown, and red inks, documents P, J, J‘, JE, E, and others are 
indicated; so that the user of the analysis has before him in concrete 
form the position of the higher critics on the construction of Genesis. 
As a faithful student of the Pentateuch, Professor Bissell has done the 
world of exact scholarship a lasting service in the preparation of the 
present volume. The critical student of the Hebraic text will find it valu- 
able as a book of reference, in these days of discussion as to the author- 
ship of the early books of Scripture. 


Illustrative Notes. A Guide to tle Study of the Sunday School Lessons for 1893. 
Including Original and Selected Expositions, Plans of Instruction, Illustrative 
Anecdotes, Practical Applications, Archeological Notes, Library References, 
Maps, Pictures, Diagrams. By Jesse L. Hurueut, ).D., and Ropert R. Dowerry, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 387. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Helps in the study of the International Lessons have long since become 
an indispensable part of the Sunday school literature of the day. The 
ordinary commentary will not suffice. For the elementary students of 
our Sabbath schools a simplified form of lesson comment is necessary ; 
for those who are more advanced, an exposition which has been prepared 
with the thought of the practical needs of the users; and for all, a separate 
volume which is portable in its size and exclusive in its purpose. No 
qualification of this sort, or of others that might be mentioned, seems to be 
lacking in the case of the Jllustrative Notes now under comment. With 
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each recent new year we have been called upon to give a critical estimate 


of the successive volumes in the series; and of them all we have had 
occasion to speak only commendatory words, The present volume is, if 
it may be, superior to its predecessors. But how is it possible to add to 
words of recommendation already superlative?) Nothing seems wanting. 


In its expositions of the successive lessons, its ‘* Hints to Teachers,’ 


“sé } 


Practical Thoughts,” and “ Illustrations for the Use of Teachers” the 
Notes have provided for the most diverse and critical needs. In its let- 
terpress and illustrations the volume is equal to the best Sunday school 
publications of the day. We have no additions to propose to the subject 
matter of the Notes. The publication should have the largest sale in its 
history. 

The Thorn in the Flesh; or, A Religious Meditation on Affliction. By J. W. 
Errer, D.D. Wit in Introduction by Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 107, Price, 60 cents. 

With Paul’s ‘‘thorn in the flesh ”»—which he thinks was ‘‘some dis- 
ease of the eyes ”’—as a point of departure, Dr. Etter writes strongly and 
thoughtfully of the moral dangers, the remedies, and the benefits of ill 
health. Though he names his book ‘‘a religious meditation,” yet its 
style is rather didactic than meditative, furnishing many suggestive ideas 
fitted to feed the burdened mind when in its reflective and contemplative 
moods. In his final chapter the doctor discusses the question of ‘‘ Divine 
Healing.” After rightly denouncing the so-called ‘‘ Christian science ” 
as ‘‘a stupendous fraud,” he gives his reasons for believing that we can- 
not reject the evidences of latter-dny miraculous healing without also 
rejecting ‘‘ the evidences of every miracle, ancient and modern.” This 
would be sound reasoning, perhaps, if the ‘‘evidences” of miraculous 
power in ea h case were proven to be identical, which identity, however, 
the writer does not attempt to prove. Hence many of his readers will 
incline to the opinion that he leans too much toward the charlatanry he 
condemns. With this exc ption, it is safe to say that this little book is 
so instructively written, and is so tender and sweet in its spirit, that it 
can scarcely fail to become as a ‘‘ ministering angel” to such children of 
affliction as may have the opportunity to peruse it. 

The Evolution of Christianity. By M. J. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 178. Boston: George 
H. Ellis. Price, cloth, $1. 
Only advanced thinkers can appreciate the sentiments of these ser- 

monic addresses. From the usual standpoint they are crowded with state- 

ments that shock the faith of the believer. Among their startling an- 
nouncements we find such propositions as the following: The difference 
between Christianity and other religions is one of degree rather than of 
kind; the patriarchs, Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, are largely 
traditional figures; Jesus was born at Nazareth, and not in Bethlehem; he 

did not teach doctrine, organize a Church, or establish any sacraments ; 

it is not certain whether he believed himself the Messiah or not; the 

atonement was not necessary; the Jewish race is to be absolved from 
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‘that hideous load of imaginary guilt under which they have labored for 
centuries, of having consciously or purposely, or even ignorantly, put to 
death the Son of God;” we do not now need a Trinity; the infallible 
revelation of the supernatural ‘‘has gone;” the question as to whether a 
man shall live again can only be settled by science; there is no fixed con- 
dition in the future life; the future religion will be a combination of 
‘the heart of Christ and the clear-headed guidance of the finest knowl- 
edge that the world can possibly attain.” We might quote at more 
length from this unusual volume, were more extracts needed to show the 
advanced position which the author has reached. They well illustrate the 
lengths to which that liberty would go for whose exercise the demand is 
so strenuously made, 


Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. Illustrated in a Series of Discourses 
from the Colossians. By THoMAs Gururi£, D.D. 12mo, pp. 344. New York: 
EK. B. Treat. Price, cloth, $1. 

Out of Harness. Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive. By Tuomas Gururip, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 388. New York: HK. B. Treat. Price, cloth, $1. 

Dr. Guthrie was a preacher renowned for eloquence, learning, and spir- 
itual force. THis sermons attracted the scholarly and the ignorant, the 
aristocracy and the common people. The first volume above mentioned is 
a series of discourses, founded on Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, which 
exalt Christ and the privileges of the saints in him. Purely scriptural in 
substance, and agreeing with the gencral faith, they are good reading for 
the times. Seeming to be the product of an evangelical mind uninflu- 
enced by environment or the condition of society, and, therefore, without 
archaisms or local coloring, they are spiritual food to the hungry. 

In the second volume the author appears as an essayist or magazine 
writer, confining himself chiefly to narrative and descriptive sketches, He 
describes towns, persons, schools, seasons, houses, and inscriptions, with 
clearness, fullness, and interest. The book is a reflection of histories, 
tastes, and habits of observation, and is written in an easy style. 


Into Tis Marvelous Light: Studies in Life and Belief. By CHartrs CuTuBert 
Haut, D.D., Minister of the First Presbyterian Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 12mo, 
pp. 354. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, cloth, 
$1.50, 

In this admirably printed volume Dr. Hall has given twenty sermons 
to the reading public, gracefully dedicated to “the members of my con- 
gregation in the fifteenth year of our fellowship in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” These discourses treat of questions which relate to various 
phases of the ethical and spiritual life. We note as of special interest, 
‘*Christ the Pillar of Liaht;” ‘‘ The Embrace of,-God;” ‘‘ The Gift of 
Adversity;” ‘*The Mountain Climb of Life;” and ‘‘ The Retrospect 
of Trial.” Dr, Hall possesses the ‘‘art of putting things.” He writes 
strongly and suggestively. His style, mode of treatment, and illustrations 
are peculiarly his own, and the vein of tenderness running through his 
thoughts makes them powerful to move the heart of a Christian reader. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Democracy of Christianity ; or, Equality in the Dealings of God with Men. By 
tev. LoreNzO Wuirk, A.M. 12mo, pp. 307. New York: Printed by Hunt & 
Katon. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is the work of a strong and radical thinker who has the 
courage to give full expression to his convictions. It consists of a series 
of essays which, though formally independent of each other, are yet so 
connected by an intangible thread as to constitute a logical discussion of 
the central concept of the kingdom of God. This concept is, as thie author 
states it, that ‘‘ within the realm of responsibility it secures perfect or 
absolute freedom to all,” and that ‘‘it assures all equality of opportunity 
for deserving and gaining the approval of God, and for achieving success 
in the probation of life.” These two ideas, with their related topics, are 
discussed in a style which is generally clear and rises at times to epigram- 
matic force. The author’s statement that human freedom is ‘‘ freedom to 
elect for one’s self between the path of rectitude and life and the sinful 
indulgence that leads to death,” or as ‘‘ power equally to sin and to ab 
stain from sin,” is well and strongly put. But when he affirms that * he 
whose probation is closed is no longer under the conditions of accountable 
freedom,” and that to be ‘‘ out of probation is to be out of the sphere of 
moral agency,” one hesitates to accept a speculative proposition which 
leads him to the author's conclusion that ‘‘he whose probation ends in vic- 
tory no longer faces the alternative choice between the right and wrong.” 
This, if we interpret it correctly, means that once in heaven the man ceases 
to be the possessor of that liberty of choice which gives moral dignity to 
his nature while on earth. He then falls under that law of necessity which 
Mr. White opposes with such righteous indignation when treating of hu- 
man freedom. It may be difficult to harmonize the certainty of a saved 
soul’s everlasting loyalty to God with his absolute moral freedom; but 
we prefer to place that difficulty among things which are mysterious to us 
only because we now know them only in part, rather than to accept a 
theory which, by denying moral freedom to the redeemed, makes their 
obedience automatic. Overstatement of the ‘‘ equality in probation” is 
also apparent in the author’s discussion of this great question. All men, 
he claims, have now such equal opportunity to secure God’s favor that 
**no one found on the left hand on the great day of awards will be able 
to say of one on the right hand, ‘If I had had his probation I should now 


.” 


take his crown and he would suffer my doom. It may not be easy to 
overthrow the logic which supports this theory. But, remembering that 
Jesus once solemnly declared that if Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom had been as 
highly favored with miraculous influences as Capernaum was in his day 
they would have repented, one is inclined to think that there are such 
unknown factors in the administration of God as would, if known to men, 
upset the pillars on which much of the argument for this extreme view of 
absolute probational equality reposes. Perhaps the key to the apparent 
inequalities in men’s probationary opportunities may be found in such an 
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equality of opportunity and of responsibility as to solve the problem. 
Our author’s treatment of Christ’s redemptive work, though substan- 
tially sound, is yet liable to be understood as understating its expiatory 
features. This is owing to his evident endeavor to impress the supreme 
importance of human effort on his readers, His discussion of the doctrine 
of a second probation is very satisfactory. And viewed as a whole there is 
so much in this book that is suggestive, stimulative of thought, sound in 
doctrine, and helpful to earnest seekers of truth that, without indorsing 
all its points, one may join its devout author in ‘‘ commending it to the 
attention of all candid disciples.” 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By ADAMS SilERMAN TILL, Boylston Professor of 
thetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 337. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 

Three principles are fundamental, according to Professor Hill, in all 
good writing; these three being the use of no word in any other than its 
established sense, the placing of every word in the place fixed for it by 
the idiom of the language, and the use of no more words than are neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose designed, So sensible and commonly ac- 
cepted are these three basal regulations that there is no reason for their 
challenge here. For the instruction and help of elementary students 
Professor Hill has prepared the present treatise. And it is pleasant to 
notice that in his practical composition he is himself a satisfactory illus- 
tration of that perspicuity which makes for rhetorical excellence. Be- 
lieving also in the value of object lessons, we are gratified that the author 
has made emphatic, by the abundant use of concrete illustrations, the ab- 
stract rules which he teaches. Much that is helpful to beginners and also 
suggestive to experienced writers is found in his pages. We cannot but 
commend the book, and believe that its use in our grammar schools and 
academies will contribute to the attainment of a good style, described by 
Swift as ‘‘ proper words in proper places.” 


The Armies of To-day. A Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations at 
the Present Time. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 438. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

Warfare has long since become a science. In the earlier days, when 
the bow and arrow, the javelin, and the sling constituted the ordinary 
weapons of battle, fighting was desultory and informal. Every warrior 
was in some sense a guerrilla, hiding behind ambushes or fighting under 
the cover of the dark. But with the gradual construction of military 
weapons, the invention of gunpowder, the discovery of more terrible ex- 
plosives, and the improvement in tactical practices, warfare has passed 
from the’experimental stage and has attained a degree of scientific pre- 
cision which the future will hardly surpass, The present volume may there- 
fore in some sense be regarded as a description of approximately ideal con- 
ditions in military operations. Eight prominent authorities on the mar- 
tial history and regulations of their respective nations contribute to the 
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work. They are Brigadier-General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A., General 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P., of Great Britain, Lieutenant-Colonel Exner, of 
the German army, General Lewal, of the French army, an unnamed Rus- 
sian general, General Baron Von Kuhn, of the Austro-Hungarian army, 
G Goiran, General Staff Colonel of the Italian army, and Thomas A. Jan- 
vier, of the Mexican army. Each of these writers, we have reason for infer- 
ring, may be considered an authority on the military customs of his nation. 
By comparison of part with part the diverse convictions and habits of the 
different nationalities will assume a stronger contrast; by consideration of 
the whole field of martial practice a growing admiration for the ingenuity 
of man, even in his purposes to kill his fellow, will be engendered, The 
Appendix added by Lieutenant-Colonel Exner, on ‘‘ The Military Situa 
tion in Europe,” is at once a practical and scientific portrayal of the 
present conditions in army life, as they exist on the European continent. 
Despite the grim nature of its subject-matter and a probably growing be- 
lief in the great benefits that would follow national arbitration, this 
volume must rank among the most attractive books of the season. Beau 
tiful in print and superb in illustration, it will doubtless have many 


purchasers, 


Did a Hen or an Egg Exist First? or, My Talks with a Skeptic. By Jacos Hor 
NER. Edited by James Crompton. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: Fleming H 
Revell Company Price, cloth, 75 cents 
Under the peculiar and seemingly humorous title which this book 

bears various serious talks are published upon fundamental questions in 

science and religion. The conversations are familiar in their character, 
and are supposed to be carried on between the writer and his nephew, 

Tom Rod, In their aim they maintain the important principles of Chris- 

tian faith, such as the creation and providence of God, human resurrection 

and immortality. While candid in its notice of the advanced scientific 
positions on these great questions, the dialogue is none the less earnest in 
its maintenance of the interests of revealed religion, It was originaily 
designed as a ‘‘ cheap and readable” book for English workinemen, and 
in its American edition should also interest similar thinkers on this side 


of the Atlantic. 


Faith Heal Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena. By J. M. BUCKLEY, 
| 12mo 08. New York: The Century Co. Price, fancy clotl 


’ 


AD 


L.1 
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The present volume is particularly fortunate in the subjects it dis- 
cusses, While the study of the occult bas always a charm for the reader, 
this is particularly the case when mental operations and the vital relations 
of mentality to the external world are involved. No list of topics in- 
volving the mysterious, and sometimes bordering on the supernatural, 
could be drawn up more fascinating than such matters as ‘‘ Faith He aling,” 
coincidences, dreams, somnambulism, presentiments, visions, apparitions, 
witchcraft, ‘* Christian Science,” and ‘* Mind Cure.’® Into this large arena 


of discussion the author enters as one who has long made the study of 
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psychical processes a specialty and knows with confidence whereof he 
writes, It is only in harmony with the facts to say that he has considered 
the intricate questions involved in a truly scientific spirit. Calm, phil- 
osophical, and searching in his attitude, no antagonist can charge char- 
latanism upon his methods. But it also agrees with the facts to say that 
Dr. Buckley has avoided, by the abundant use of illustrations, the unduc 
wearisomeness that often attaches to a scientific discussion. Fortunate as 
he is in having a world-wide field from which to draw concrete instances 
that are pertinent to the discussion, he has so availed himself of this 
opportunity that his book is charmful upon every page. No more truly 
scientific or interesting volume has lately appeared discussing the myste- 
rious and phenomenal in mental operation. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Brown ing. Vigne tte Edition. With 

One Hundred New Illustrations by Thomas McILVAINE. 12mo, pp. 474. 
3 Py 

Price, faney cloth, $1.50. 

Aurora Leigh, and Other Poems. By EutzapetH BARRETT BROWNING. Vignette 
Kdition. With Numerous Illustrations by Freperick C, GorpoN, 12mo, pp. 
415, Price, faney cloth, $1.50. 

The poems of the Brownings need no specification or elucidation here. 
In the present instance it is the nature of the edition published that calls for 
particular notice. By a happy fortune the two poets, who were so joined in 
their work and lives, are now favored with similar issues of some of their 
choice compositions. In this fact sentiment will find a coincidence and a 
pleasure. And it is certain that no poet could wish for a more tasty edi- 
tion of his works than those now considered. seautiful alike in their 
ornamental covers, mechanical preparation, and illustrations, the com- 
panion volumes are among the most attractive poetical works of the holi- 
day season. The Frederick A. Stokes Company, of New York, are the 
publishers, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


India and Malaysia. By Bishop J. M. Tuonurn, Thirty-three Years a Missionary 
in India. 8vo, pp. 562. Cinciunati: Cranston & Curts. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Price, cloth, $2. 

The devout student who would recognize God in history; the preacher 
who would stimulate his hearers by reports of what is really doing in the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom; the pastor who would lead his flock into 
invigorating pastures, cannot consent to ignore this unpretentious yet 
powerful history of what its far-seeing writer believes to be ‘the 
mightiest movement of the globe.” Nor can we believe that the reader 
who may come to this book in a receptive frame of mind can finish it 
without having reached an opinion very much in harmony with the au- 
thor’s outspoken conviction, A singleness of aim, united with a complete 
knowledge of his topic, results in making a most readable book, though it 
is a volume of nearly six hundred pages, with a title uninteresting to the 
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majority. In the first ten of the more than forty chapters Bishop Tho- 
bura rapidly discusses the topographical, ethnological, political, and _re- 
ligious features of India, and in each aspect gives the broadest view 
in the most condensed style. The English occupation of India is re- 
garded from the providential standpoint, and in the opening paragraphs 
of chapter iv this is most clearly outlined. A more popular setting 
forth of the philological treasures of that wonderful land than he gives in 
chapter ii we are unable to recall, where the eleven leading nations of 
the empire are enumerated, seven of Aryan and four of Dravidian stock. 
The principal religions of the empire are delineated with a fair-mindedness 
which must impress the reader most pleasantly. The thought is with the 
reader as he enjoys these chapters that were Hindoos or Mohammedans, 
Buddhists or devotees his hearers, the bishop’s impartiality of statement 
and hearty appreciativeness of what is good in these ‘‘ broken lights ” 
would compel their dispassionate attention. From chapters xi to xv 
the reader is givena complete, if condensed, history of early efforts to 
introduce Christianity into India. The first of these chapters effectually 
does away with the often-met assumption of Roman Catholic successes. 
Francis Xavicr’s history is given sympathetically, yet it is only when the 
writer, with fervid pen, describes the toils and triumphs of that great 
apostle of modern missions, William Carey, that we really catch the spirit 
which thrills him and must stir any but the most stolid of readers. With 
chapter xvi begins the third part of the book, dealing with the missions 
of our own communion from their earliest beginning, through their provi- 
dential growth, to the immense proportions of to-day, which only suggest 
the vastness of what is yet to be. In the course of this history that 
essential equipment of the historian, the fair-mindedness which is a 
marked characteristic of Bishop Thoburn, again impressesus. With him 
history is history; and whether his may have been the winning or the los- 
ing side matters little to this clear-eyed watcher of God’s purposes as he 
unfolds the history of the taking of the mighty land of India for Christ. 
As an excellent illustration of what we mean we may refer to chapter 
xxii, where he writes the story of the much-discussed policy of ‘‘ self-sup- 
port.” The three chapters on ‘‘ Women of India,” ‘‘ Education Among 
Women,” and ‘‘ Medical Work for Women” were written by Miss Tho- 
burn and reflect the same spirit of breadth and impartiality which by this 
time may well be called Thoburnesque ! 

We venture the opinion that the heart of this book is to be found in the 
pages from chapters xxxi to xxxv, which might all have for their general 
title ‘Open Doors.” As giving the true spirit of the book we may extract 
from the closing paragraph of chapter xxxv: ‘‘ In the preceding five chap 
ters [have, in addition to brief notices of other fields, sketched in bare 
outline thirteen vast regions, each capable of furnishing material enough 
to make a Christian empire, into which we have been led in the provi- 
dence of God, and are fully committed to do our share of evangelization. 
I regard it as practically certain that within a very few years we 
could report an average of from five to ten thousand converts for each one: 
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of these fields every year. . . . We are compelled to go forward, Never 
did the providence of God, working in harmony with the revealed word, 
and with the clear and widely-felt promptings of the Holy Spirit, call 
more clearly or in louder tones to any people toe engage in any specific 
line of Christian duty.” Two chapters besides treat on life in India 
and on Indian music, which latter is a monograph upon an interesting 
topic too little known or studied. Three chapters more set forth the 
claims of Malaysia, as Bishop Thoburn calls that part of the East Indian 
Archipelago occupied by the Malay races; and here is told the story, read- 
ing like one long romance, of our work in Singapore. We know of no 
better vindication of the superiority in foreign mission work of that form 
of church government which includes episcopal supervision than this 
book, so imperial in its scope and apostolic in its spirit. A second edition 
might well provide maps, without which the book cannot be the most in- 
telligently read. Its twenty-seven illustrations are superior in execution, 
and, having been made expressly for the work, really illustrate the letter- 
press. The well-known name of its author, who always commands a 
hearing on both sides of the world, will contribute much to the general 
introduction of the volume. 


Three Episodes of Massachusetts History: The Settlement of Boston Bay; The 
Antinomian Controversy; A Study of Church and Town Government. By 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, pp. 1067. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, for the two volumes, $4. 
While, as Mr. Adams observes, ‘‘in a narrow sense this book is a his- 

tory of the town of Quincy, in Massachusetts,” it is so related to general 

history that, in reality, it is what its title purports. The story of repeated 
attempts at an established settlement in Boston Bay, by Weston, Morton, 
and especially Gorges, is told with considerable detail—though these at- 
tempts were of little significance, except as Gorges’s charter, givicg him 
and those associated with him all the territory from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of latitude, or prac- 
tically all the Northern States of our Union, enabled him to make trouble 
in later years, The coming of Endicott to Salem, and Winthrop to Bos- 
ton, as governor under the charter of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
made the settlement a permanency. The next sixteen years, whose his- 
tory Mr. Adams follows, were years of trouble, and included the struggle 
for the revocation of the charter. This struggle would, beyond question, 
have been successful had not Charles I, Laud, and Wentworth found 
themselves so occupied that they had no leisure for attention to a planta- 
tion across the sea. Indeed, there was a time when the danger was great; 
when Winthrop was ordered to send the charter to England, but diplo- 
matically delayed; when a governor-general under the Gorges grant was 
designated; and when it seemed that there would be a New England 
without the Puritans. But in the colony the people were of one mind. 

Partisans of Gorges, like Morton and Ratcliff, were as brutally treated as 

the Star-chamber treated its victims, and were banished. ‘‘ What ought 
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we to do if a general governor should be sent out of England ?” asked 
the governor and the assistants of the assembled ministers of the colony. 
With one voice they replied, “ We ought not to accept him, but defend 
our lawful possessions if we are able.” This episode is vividly de- 
scribed by the author. The second episode of Massachusetts history 
took in the inner life of the colony, when, in addition to its struggle for 
existence against the machinations of Gorges, it was for two years in tur- 
moil over the so-called Antinomian controversy. Anne Hutchinson was 
evidently in perfect innocency at the bottom of it. Coming from England 
in 1634, only four years after Winthrop, she found the women of the 
Church in the habit of meeting on a week day and talking over the dis- 
courses of the preceding Sabbath. In time they met at her house. She 
was not versed in theology, but had read her Bible to some purpose, and, 
more than that, she had drunk of its spirit. Thinking that some of the 
ministers preached more as the apostles did before the Pentecost than 
after, she affirmed that they proclaimed a covenant of works instead of 
grace. Though none of her utterances would create a ripple in the Boston 
of to-day, yet she was deemed to have spoken disparagingly of ministers! 
The government, being a Church State, in which harmony of religious 
pelief must prevail, and of that belief the ministers being judges, the 
upshot was Mrs. Hutchinson’s excommunication by the Church, her ban- 
ishment by the State, and the self-exile of the best people of the colony. 
The story as told by Mr. Adams is one of the romantic episodes of early 
New England history. The transition to the building of a church and a 
town is easy. Accordingly, Mr. Adams next narrates the history of 
Braintree, of which Quincy was a part, as a typical one. Itisthe story for 
two hundred and fifty years, not only of a town, but of a people legisla- 
ting on the gravest questions, and in their own way carving out their own 
destinies. The town is the Massachusetts unit, Its work as described in 
these pages, as also all the history which is outlined, is well worth the 
study of the political philosopher. 


Moltke : His Life and Character, Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, 
and Autobiographical Notes. With Illustrations from Drawings by Moltke, Por- 
traits, and Fac-simile Letters. Translated by MAry HERmMs. 8vo, pp. 332. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

If there be any value in the study of biography, the scrutiny of such a 
character as that of the great field-marshal of Germany will yield most 
satisfactory results. Blessed with a life of ninety-one years, he had been 
a leader in the martial affairs of continental Europe during the memory 
of more than two generations. Held also in high esteem upon the Amer- 
ican shores, as on the European continent, the publication of his life story, 
now that he has departed, can only be confirmatory of the convictions as to 
his greatness which have before prevailed. We should value this biogra- 
phy. Judged by many standards of measurement Von Moltke was one of 
the first warriors of the century. In his student preparation he gave prom- 
ise of more than usual success; in his later leadership he consecrated to 
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Germany that intellectual vigor, that skill in strategy, and that bravery 
in battle whose record is gathered in the present volume from various 
authentic sources. But Von Moltke was more than a warrior, Over the 
romance of his love and marriage the reader lingers with tender senti- 
ment. Into the retirement of his old age we follow him with reverent 
inquiry as to the right use of the closing days of life. Though attaining 
an extreme age, as already remarked, he never grew superannuated in 
thought. Simple in his habits of life, industrious in practice, optimistic 
in spirit, and a Christian in his religious belief, he has left a noble exam- 
ple, not only for German admirers, but for the world. The omission of 
his portrait, as known in elder life, is the one seeming blemish in an oth- 
erwise exceptional biography. Although appearing in another number oi 
the series, yet it seems to be needed here. It is pleasant to read in the 
volume the commendation of William I to Von Moltke that his name 
**will be recorded in the history of all times.” Because he was truly 
a great man, not only in deeds, but much more in character, he belongs 
to all continents and centuries, 


The Bishop's Conversion. By ELLEN BLAcCKMAR MAXWELL. Introduction by 
JAMES M. THOBURN. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a story of missionary life in India, written by an Indian mis- 
sionary. There has long been need of such a book. For several years 
past it has been the fashion for tourists, official and unofficial, after three 
months’ travel in India, to enlighten the American public from the plat- 
form, the pulpit, and through the press as to everything in that vast 
country, including the methods of mission work, the success or failure of 
missions, the home-life of the missionaries, and the character of the na- 
tive Christians. The result has been to create in some quarters the impres- 
sion that the cause of missions was not making much headway, that the 
converts were but little better than the heathen, and that the missionaries 
were leading lives of luxurious ease. It was high time that these impres- 
sions should be corrected, and this book does so most effectually. Under 
the guise of a story—in which there is, of course, a love episode—the 
sorrows and joys, the risks and felicities, the failures and successes of 
missionary life are delineated with great vividness and power. To those 
who are at all familiar with the gifted author’s life the book possesses a 
peculiar pathos. She has paid a great price to be able to write as she 
does; and she is entitled to speak with authority. Itis well that the de: 
fense of Indian missions should come from a woman. The women of 
India have suffered most grievous degradation from both Hindoos and 
Mohammedans. The Christian women who go down into their lives to 
lift them up must sacrifice themselves correspondingly. They touch the 
inner circle of the Inferno called heathenism. Ard much of the work 
which they do for their dusky sisters is so completely shut in by the walls 
of the zenana that the general public finds difficulty in understanding its 
extent and its utility. This book contains the most vivid, and, in some 
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respects, the most valuable description of some of the phases and difficul- 
ties of that work which has appeared in print. The only criticism which 
one would venture to make upon the picture here painted is that the 
trials and infelicities of missionary life have been collected from a wide 
field and from the experiences of many missionaries, and are concentrated 
in the city of Lucknow and brought within a single year. The result is 
that the brighter colors in the lives of the missionaries are obscured. 
There is a bright side to mission life and work. This book should be 
read by every minister before he takes his missionary collection. It 
should be perused by every one who has thought lightly of the sacrifice 
made by those who go to the foreign field. It ought to be weighed by 
every Methodist who has doubted as to the correctness of the policy of the 
Church in carrying on missions among the heathen. It will especially 
enlighten those who have been inclined to complain of the slow growth of 
self-support, and should be an inspiration to heartier sympathy with and 
support of the cause of foreign missions. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. Illustrated. By ANNE THACKERAY 
Ritcule. 8vo, pp. 190. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, fancy cloth, $2. 
For those who are not in personal relations with the great authors of 

the world the reminiscences of friends are atways valuable, as well as 
the special records that are gathered concerning the characteristics of 
such noted writers and their methods of work. Of this character is the 
present volume. The author writes as one who has been in touch with 
Tennyson, though the poet has passed to the spirit world since this com- 
position. From personal and pleasant associations with Ruskin and the 
Brownings, also, the writer describes some of their graces of life and 
habits of work. We must be grateful to Mrs. Ritchie for thus lifting the 
curtain which hides the private lives of these prominent leaders in mod- 
ern literature. For what she has said, no less than for the charming 
manner in which the publishers have issued her volume, the reader will 
feel his indebtedness, 


Henry Martyn, Saint and Scholar, First Modern Missionary to the Mohammed- 
ans, 1781-1812. With Portrait and Illustrations. By GrorGE Smitu, C.LE., 
LL.D., Author of Life of William Carey, etc. 8vo, pp. 580. New York: 
Fleming H, Revell Company. Price, cloth, $3. 

The subject of this memoir was no ordinary missionary worker, In 
turning the pages of the volume the reader feels much of the reverence that 
moves him when standing in the very presence of a great leader in Christian 
work. Not only was Henry Martyn the first in chronological order of those 
who have gone out to teach the Mohammedans of India the way of life, but 
in all that constitutes missionary self-denial and heroism he has set the 
example for those who have since carried the Gospel to that heathen land. 
The extreme conscientiousness of Martyn, with his entire dedication to his 
chosen work, is a feature of the present biographical review which Dr. 
Smith makes very clear to the reader. Like a maxim that could only have 
been born of introspection and wrestling prayer was the watchword with 
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which the great missionary entered India, ‘t‘ Now let me burn out for 
God.” Greater zeal for missionary labor on the part of the lukewarm 
should be the result of contemplating such passionate enthusiasm as this. 
For the first time the story of Lydia Grenfell, and the unrealized love be- 
tween herself and Martyn, is fully told. One cannot but feel in the read- 
ing of the sad story that their union would have repressed some of the 
morbid and almost ascetic tendencies of Martyn, would have lengthened 
his days, and would have increased his usefulness. That he could have 
effected so much and have died so young is one of the permanent lessons 
of the present biographical notice. Since Sargent’s Memoir of Martyn, in 
1819, and Wilberforce’s publication of Martyn’s Journals and Letters, in 
1837, an adequate life of the great missionary has not appeared until the 
present volume. It is a most worthy book, and in its fullness of infor- 
mation deserves a place in all Christian libraries. 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII, With Portrait. By ImBErr 
De Saint-AMAND. Translated by ELizaABeTH GILBERT MARTIN, 12mo, pp. 301. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Whoever feels that the life of royalty is free from the ills and sorrows 
which beset ordinary life will have the illusion dispelled in the reading of 
this historic volume, Shade and sunshine alternated with one another in 
the life of the Duchess of Berry. A Neapolitan by birth, she became a French 
woman by adoption and wedded the Duke of Berry at the early age of 
seventeen. Her married life began under auspices most favorable. The 
genuine welcome which she received from the royal family of France, and 
the sincere love of her estimable husband during their brief wedded life, 
were the bright features in her experience. The loss of her infant chil- 
dren and the cruel assassination of the Duke, leaving her in widowhood 
at the early age of twenty-one, are the somber colors in the royal picture. 
But the book is not only a narrative of the tragedy that filled a woman’s 
life. From her relation to the public affairs of France one will naturally 
expect in this memoir glimpses as well of the political agitations of her 
day and of many of the doings of the court of Louis XVIII. So far as the 
limits of the volume allow, these views of public life are also given and 
cannot but add to-the information of the student of history. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. By Ernest Lavisst, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. Translated from the French by MARY BUSHNELL COLEMAN. 
12mo, pp. 445. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Company. Price, cloth, $2. 


The childhood experiences of great men constitute some of the most 
interesting as well as the most important chapters of modern history. In 
the case of Frederick the Great the tragic incidents of his youth and early 
manhood lose nothing by their frequent repetition. Miss Coleman has 
now translated from the French of Professor Lavisse the familiar story of 
the younger days of the great king. The boorishness and tyranny of 
Frederick William, the love of Wilhelmina and her brother, the efforts of 
the younger Frederick to escape from his irascible father, his imprison- 
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ment, and the execution of Katte, all receive their adequate notice in the 
volume, Though narrating only the youthful career of the great Freder- 
ick prior to his assumption of the throne, and seeming to close abruptly, 
yet this is all that in the outset the book proposes. Without particular 
feature in translation, the author reopens an important chapter in Prussian 
history. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Wheels: and How I Came There. A Real Story for Real Boys and Girls. Giv- 
ing the Personal Experiences and Observations of a Fifteen-Year-Old Yankee 
Boy as Soldier and Prisoner in the American Civil War. By Private W. B. 
Situ, of Company K, 14th Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Edited by Rev. Jo- 
SEPH GATCH BoNNELL, of the St. Jolin’s River Conference, Florida. 12mo, 
pp. 338. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

The title of this book is its sufficient explanation. The story is one of 
march and bivouac, skirmish and battle, freedom and imprisonment, hope 
and sadness. It might be the story of many of the volunteers who 
marched out to war in the late rebellion. It is the record of a hero who 
bears the life-long marks of his patriotic service in the physical disability 
that has come to him as the result of his army life. The generation which 
have become readers of our war literature since the great struggle finished 
will find much profit in these thrilling reminiscences. 


Quest and Vision. Essays in Life and Literature. By W. J. Dawson, Author of 
The Church of To-morrow. 12mo, pp. 233. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, 90 cents. 

This is a valuable series of papers in their vigor of thought and grace 
of diction, The author has written on Shelley, Wordsworth, Longfellow, 
George Eliot, and George Meredith, besides essays on ‘‘ Religious Doubt 
and Modern Poetry” and ‘‘ The Poetry of Despair.” The latter paper has 
more particular reference to the work of Matthew Arnold and James 
Thomson. All that Mr. Dawson writes is popular on this side of the At- 
lantic. In the present case his essays are alike stimulative to thought 
and provocative of relish for the higher literature. 


Practical Hints on Junior League Work. By Witzert P. Fercuson, B.D., of the 
New York East Conference. With an Introduction by Rev. J. F. Berry, D.D., 
Editor of the Epworth Herald. 16mo, pp. 103. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, 30 cents. 

With the Epworth League have come the origin and development of the 
Junior League department. Such a result is not strange. No radical 
movement for the help of the young people of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church could arise that would not indirectly include the children of our 
communion. It would seem that the Junior Leagues are calculated to take 
the place of the ‘‘ children’s class ” so long known in Methodism. Yet, 
if so, it is one of the unavoidable evolutions of the day. Such literature 
as the present handbook certainly has its value. The author has seem- 
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ingly given much attention to the Junior League work. His book is filled 
with ‘“‘ hints” that seem most “ practical”? on the organization and con- 
duct of such children’s associations. It should have a general use. 


Sharp Eyes. A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks Among Insects, Birds, 
and Flowers. By WILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson, Author of Siérolis by Starlight 
and Sunshine, ete. Illustrated by the Author, 8vo, pp. 322. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, ornamental, gilt tops, $5. 

The introduction to this unusual volume has been entitled by Mr. Gib- 
son ‘* Through My Spectacles.” Sharp, indeed, has been the vision with 
which he has explored the different departments of natural history and 
brought to light the mysteries of the insect, bird, and plant creation. 
With such a practiced guide as he, the most careless and indifferent could 
not “ walk the woods and fields” and find nature a sealed book. Corre- 
sponding to the four periods of the year, the author has entitled his gen- 
eral divisions ‘‘ Spring,” ‘‘ Summer,” “‘ Autumn,” and ‘‘ Winter,” and 
therein considers many of the wonders of nature belonging to these sepa- 
rate seasons. The book is altogether unusual. Not only is its subject 
matter valuable, because of the high reputation of its author, but also in 
its print and illustration it is exquisite beyond description. Harper & 
Brothers have fairly outdone themselves in the issue of so superlative a 
work. 

Christmas Every Day, and Other Stories. Told for Children. By W. D. Howe ts. 
12mo, pp. 150. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 

This book is written by one of our best-known authors, and in a style 
to charm the ears of childhood listeners, 

In His Own Way. By Caruiste B. Houpine, Author of Her Ben, ete. 12mo, pp. 
296. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

That Boy Mick. By ANNIE FRANCES PeRRAM, Author of Go Work, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 193. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Thrilling Scenes in the Persian Kingdom. The Story of a Scribe. By Epwin Mac- 
MINN. 12mo, pp. 323. Price, cloth, $1.10. 

A Knight That Smote the Dragon; or, The Young People’s Gough. By Epwarp 
A. Ranp, Author of Deeds Worth Telling, ete. 12mo, pp. 189. Price, cloth, 
90 cents. 

The above are safe and profitable books for younger readers. The third 

a chapter in important history, clothed in interesting form. The fourth 
is a sketch of John B. Gough which is most readable. All the volumes 
are among the later publications of Hunt & Eaton, New York, and Crans- 
ton & Curts, Cincinnati. 


Select Notes. A Commentary on the International Lessons for 1893. Explanatory, 
Illustrative, Doctrinal, and Practical; with Illustrations, Maps, Pictures, Chro- 
nology of the Old Testament, Chronology of the Acts, Suggestions to Teachers, 
Library References. By Rev. F. N. Petouset, D.D., and M. A. PELouBet. 8vo, 
340. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

In spite of strictures the International Lessons for Sunday schools still 
maintain their place in the preference of the Christian world. Among the 
many ‘‘ helps ” to the understanding of these lessons a wide and deserving 
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recognition has been given to the Select Notes of Dr. Peloubet. The vol- 

ume for 1893 is now issued and fully maintains the standard of previous 

issues. In the excellence of its maps, illustrations, and practical helps to 
teaching it is superior. 

The Bunny Stories. For Young People. By Joun Howarp Jewett. With 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by CULMER BARNES. 8vo, pp. 210. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

Among the readable stories for the little folks this book deserves men- 
tion for its narrative and its illustrations. 


Blasts from a Ram's Horn. Also an Account of the Author’s Conversion. By 
Rev. Evisau P. Brown, Editor of The Ram’s Horn, Witlr an Introduction by 
Rev. H. A. Bucutet, D.D. 12mo, pp. 388. Cincinnati: Cranston & Ourts. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1.20. 

Unusual in style and clear in its discernment of human peculiarities, 
this vigorous criticism of men and of Christians is not always astray from 
the truth. All who are acquainted with the trenchant method of the au- 
thor will recognize the practical value of much that he has here written. 


Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems, By Witu1amM Watson. 16mo, pp. 94. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, faucy cloth, $1. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb. With Anecdotes by His Contemporaries, 
Selected and Arranged by Ernest DresseL Nortu. 16mo, pp. 261. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, fancy cloth, $1. 

The Desire of Beauty. Being Indications for AMsthetic Culture. By THroporg 
CHILD. 16mo, pp.178 New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, fancy cloth, 
75 cents. 

Rings and Love Knots. By SamMvuget MinturN Peck, Author of Cap and Bells. 
16mo, pp. 149. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, fancy 
cloth, $1. 

Children: Their Models and Critics. By Auretta Roys ALpricu. 16mo, pp. 
158. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, fancy cloth, 75 cents. 

Some of the above handbooks are in prose form, some are poetical. 

All belong to the higher order of general literature. Each of them may 

be read with profit in a leisure hour. 


The Berean Senior Lesson Bool: on the International Lessons for 1893. 16mo, pp. 202. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, boards, 
15 cents, 

The Berean Intermediate Lesson Book on the International Lessons for 1893. 16mo, 
pp. 188. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati : Cranston & Curts. Price, 
boards, 15 cents. 

The Berean Beginner's Lesson Book on the International Lessons for 1893. 16mo, 
pp. 198. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 
boards, 15 cents. 

These are the familiar and popular lesson helps for the younger scholars 
of the Sunday schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They have 
been prepared with much care, and are replete with all necessary instruc- 
tion on the several lessons. None are superior, and none should be given 
the preference by the schools of our denomination. 





